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RICHFIEL 
SPRINGS, N.Y.\-~ 


For your summer outing. Situated in the Otsego Hills, where the altitude 
Lack MPR] iS high. the air cool and bracing and the outdoor life delightful. For those 
suffering from gout, rheumatism and nervous diseases the sulphur baths 
and springs are among the most efficacious in the world. A beautifully 
illustrated book of 128 pages describing this and other resorts along the Lackawanna 
Railroad and containing a fascinating love story entitled :«A Chance Courtship,”’ sent for 
10 cents in stamps. The accompanying picture is only one of the many beautiful illustra- 
tions. It is a book you will enjoy having. Write for it to-day to 


T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent LacHawanna Railroad, New York City 


Railroad 
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THE HILL OF TARIK IN 
AMERICA 


By Herbert S. Houston 


s 


From Madeira the ship’s course was straight 
for the Mediterranean.. Among those’on board, 
bound for the Orient, were a New York pub- 
-|-lisher and a bright boy from the West, eager 
for all the new sights of the Old World ahead. 
As the land breezes caught the pennant at the 
mast-head, the boy: scanned the eastern horizon 
and he kept it up for hours. 

“What are you looking for so hard? > in- 
quired the publisher. 

“Oh, I want to see that big sign of the 
Prudential on Gibraltar,’ and the boy still 
peered into the east. When at last the great 
rock, the hill of Tarik the Saracen, lifted its head above the ocean the 
boy searched in vain for the sign he was sure he would see. For him, as 
for all other Americans who read the magazines, the Prudential was ‘in- 
separably associated with Gibraltar. And this association has made the 
rock and the insurance company almost interchangeable, simply tome 
each suggested strength. 

Ten years after the close of the Civil War—a period so ) recent that 








its history has scarcely been written—the Prudentjal was established | 


in Newark. As if foreknowing the great rock to which it would grow, 
it began its foundation in a basement office. It was like the beginning 
of the New York Herald by Bennett, the elder, in a basement on Ann 
Street. But it would be an idle play with words to make a basement 
office the real foundation of the Prudential. It was something much 
deeper down than that—nothing else than the bed-rock American prin- 
ciple of democracy. The Prudential applied the democratic principle 
to life insurance. As Senator Dryden, of New Jersey, the founder of 


the company, has said, “ Life insurance is of the most value when most 
29 
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widely distributed. The Prudential and the companies like it are culti- 
vating broadly and soundly among the masses the idea of life-insurance 
protection. To them is being carried the gospel of self-help, protection, 
and a higher life.” 

And what has been the result of the democratic American principle 
worked out in life insurance? In 1875 the first policy was written in 
The Prudential. At the end of 1903 there were 5,447,307 policies in 
force on the books of the company, representing nearly a billion dollars. 


The assets in 1876 were $2,232, while twenty-seven years later, in 1903, 
_ they were more than 30,- 


000 times greater, or $72,- 
12,435.44, the liabilities 
at the same time being 
$62,578,410.81. This is a 


without precedent in in- 
surance and that is hard 
to match in the whole 
range of industry. 

.The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America 
is a national institution. 
It was founded to provide 
insurance for the Ameri- 
can people on the broadest 
‘possible basis, consistent 
with strength and safety. 

Just as Grant and Lee 
organized their armies, or 
as Kouropatkin and Ya- 
magata plan their cam- 
paigns in Asia, so does the 

U. &. SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN Prudential work out its 
ee ee national insurance propa- 

ganda. The company’s organization is essentially military. It is a won- 
derful combination of big grasp and outlook with the most painstaking 
thoroughness and system in details. And, as is always the case in every 
organization that throbs throughout with intelligent energy, there is a 
man at the centre of it. This man has a constructive imagination light- 
ing up a New England brain. To business prudence there is added the 
large vision which sweeps the horizon for opportunity. Naturally, to 
such a vision the application of the democratic idea to insurance was an 
opportunity of the first magnitude. When seen, it was grasped and de- 





record of growth that is 














“which only large vi- 
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veloped. The Prudential was founded. In the most careful way, its 
idea was tested, just as the Secretary of Agriculture tests seeds at the 
Government’s experiment farms. Here was where prudence kept the 
large vision in proper focus. Gradually the idea took root and grew. 
Year after year the Prudential added to its number of policy holders 
and all the time the company was working out a more liberal basis 
for its democratic idea. But each time a more liberal policy was offered, 
it was fully tested. “ Progress with strength” is the way President Dry- 
den describes the company’s principle of growth—the results, clearly, of 
vision and prudence. At the end of ten years of this method of growth, 
the company reached the point where, it was believed, insurance could 
be safely offered for any amount with premiums payable on any plan, 
either in weekly instalments or at longer periods. Within the five 
years, 1886 to 1890 inclusive, the company’s assets increased nearly 
five-fold, from $1,040,816 to $5,084,895, and the amount of insurance 
in force from $40,266,445 to $139,163,654. 

The Prudential had found itself. The idea of democratic in- 
surance had been fully tested 
and adjusted to the needs 
and conditions of the 
American people. 
Then with a boldness 








sion could have quick- 
ened, the plan was 
HAS THE 


formed to make the aie 
Prudential’s idea » STRENGTH OF 
_GIBRALTAR 


known in every sec- 
tion of the country. 
Gibraltar was chosen 
as the symbol of the 
company’s strength, 
and advertising—the 
telling of the Prudential idea 
to the people—was begun. 
The Prudential publicity is accomplished by wise promotion from a 
field force of over 12,000, some of whom have been with the company 
for over a quarter century. 

There is no place where one feels the greatness of the Prudential 
quite as much as in the vast granite piles which have been raised for 
the company’s home buildings. They rise above the Jersey meadows as 
Gibraltar does above the sea, a convincing witness, surely, to the growth 
and to the strength of the Prudential. But they are not a cold, 
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gray rock, but a living organism throbbing from vital contact with 
millions of policy holders. There are now four of these great buildings, 
all occupied by the company. 

To-day the Prudential is paying over 300 claims a day, or about 
forty each working hour. On many policies settlement is made within 
a few hours by the superintendent of the district; on the large policies 
a report is sent immediately to the home office and settlement author- 
ized by telegraph. And on over 45 per cent. of the claims more money 

is paid than the policy calls 
for. From the beginning 
the Prudential has followed 
lines of great liberality, 
whether in dealing with the 
family where the policy is 
kept in the bureau drawer, 
or with the estate of the 
millionaire. 

It would be interesting 
to describe the broad ac- 
tivities that hum in the 
great buildings at Newark, 
but they would more than 
require an entire article 
themselves. So, too, with 
the equipment and fur- 
nishings of the buildings, 
which, in the way of com- 
plete adjustment to their 

: particular work, are prob- 

HOME OFFICES THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE co. ably unequalled in the 

nicl world. For example, in 

the actuarial department is a card machine, invented by the actuary of 

the company, which can do all but think. But many of these things, 

in miniature, will be seen by the thousands who go to the World’s Fair 

at St. Louis. They will find in the Prudential’s exhibit in the Palace 

of Education a fine model of all the buildings, and also the fullest data 
concerning life insurance that have ever been brought together. 

But the last word about the Prudential is not told at any Exposi- 
tion. It is found in the 5,500,000 policies which form a stupendous 
exhibit on the value of life insurance in developing thrift, ‘safe invest- 
ment, and home protection in a nation. Of course, such an exhibit 
could never have been possible if the Prudential had not worked out 
safe policies that would meet the broad needs of the American people. 
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KITTY OF THE ROSES 


BY RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
Author of “‘The Land of Joy,” etc. 


i. 
i the wide-open window floated in the fragrance of 


dew-dripping flowers. On the edge of the table a smouldering 
cigarette sent up a thin, wavering filament of gray smoke that 
lost itself in the upper gloom of the darkened room, leaving behind it 
a not-unpleasing odor of the Orient to mingle with the incense from 
the gardens without. When he paused in his writing—and pauses 
were frequent—Mr. Stephen Burton’s gaze invariably wandered to 
the sun-lighted morning world represented by the vista at his elbow. 
Immediately below him a small, turf-carpeted garden formed a 
square of shadow and sunlight. A jasmine clambered and sprawled 
along the purple brick wall at the rear, and a narrow, chocolate-hued 
bed of moist loam caught the fallen blooms. The bed held white and 
purple and lavender iris, and spirea, and blue pentstemon, and was 
bordered with honey-flower. At the end of the old wall, where it 
formed an angle with an iron fence, a queerly shaped Daphne-tree 
threw grotesque shadows on the little lawn. But it was beyond the . 
rusty iron barrier that Burton’s eyes found their richest reward. 
There stretched a quadrangle that was bounded by walls on two 
sides and at the farther end by the back of an old-fashioned Southern 
house, staid and sleepy-looking, whose second-story porch, half hidden 
by vines over white-painted iron lattice-work, held a hammock which 
ever since Burton’s coming had remained idle, swinging lazily in the 
afternoon breezes. The quadrangle was intersected by narrow red 
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gravel paths bordered by box hedges waist-high. And between the 
hedges, against the walls, along the fence, and clambering upon the 
house were roses. Never had Burton seen or dreamed of such roses. 
The garden was a riot of intense reds, of tender pinks, of flaring 
yellows and dazzling whites, and of every hue and tint between. 

For the most part, they were the favorites of a generation gone: 
Banksias, festooning the warm bricks with bouquets of amber yellow 
and of violet-tinged white; Baltimore Belles, creamy-hued and grace- 
ful; rosy-violet Pride of Washingtons; sweetbriers of scarlet and 
blush; Austrian briers, single blossoms of flame-yellow. In the beds 
were great cabbage-roses of delicate, clear pink and of deep rose; moss- 
roses of many sort, crimson Damasks, bright red Luxembourgs, tiny 
clusters of flesh-colored Pompons. An immense bush of Gloire des 
Jardins was aflame with its great double blooms of red, while clustered 
about it were Madame Cottins, Philippe Quatres, Marceaus, Madame 
Hardys, Princess Clementines, and Madame Plantiers. The rich 
crimson, cup-shaped blossoms of a George the Fourth were nodding 
regally over the yellow-pink blooms of an Emmeline; the brown velvet - 
petals of a Lord Nelson were clustering above a lowly Wellington; 
while, supreme in one three-cornered jungle of color, a spreading bush 
of Queen Victoria, an offshoot of the parent stem, showered the ground © 
with its glowing petals. 

For the fiftieth time since breakfast Burton looked up from the 
littered table and gazed over the scene, inhaling the intense yet delicate 
perfume and bathing his sight in the little sea of color with a sensation 
of almost physical delight. And as he looked, there stepped into the 
scene a flower that dimmed the others as the moonlight dims the first 
faint radiance of the stars. He dropped his pen, heedless of the fact 
that it rolled over his clean sheets leaving a broken trail of ink, and 
leaned towards the casement with eager eyes and quickened breath. 

The flower was dressed in white, in hue a modest blossom enough, 
its only color being a sash of lilac ribbon about its waist. On its head 
—for, after all, what does it matter if metaphors are mixed ?—was a 
broad-brimmed garden hat wound about the crown with a filmy white 
veil. It—she—carried a basket in one hand and with the other held 
up daintily the skirt of her gown. For a moment she stood on the 
topmost step in the green shadow of a yellow Banksia, small, graceful, 
a very rose herself, and the fairest, daintiest in all the garden. Bur- 
ton’s papers rustled in the tiny morning breeze and fluttered unseen 
one by one to the old, worn carpet that almost but not quite covered 
the floor. He leaned an elbow on the sill and, without shame, kept his 
eyes upon the denizen of the rose-garden. After a moment of smiling 
survey of the scene the girl descended the steps and, basket beside her, 
threaded the paths, snipping here and there with a pair of tiny scissors 
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held in a gloved hand until the basket was filled and weighted with 
pink and white blossoms. 

Yet all the time the broad brim of her hat threw a soft shadow 
across her face, and it was not until she paused beside the iron fence 
to clip a single cluster of crimson Damasks that the watcher in the 
window was rewarded with a clear view of her features. Perhaps, for 
a Northerner, Burton was impressionable. At all events, it is a fact 
that when she lifted her face for a moment in an idle glance towards 
the neighboring house and the light fell fully, boldly upon it, his heart 
leaped chokingly and then, with a series of disconcerting bumps and 
thuds, raced faster than it had within his memory. And yet the 
glimpse he had was but a fleeting one, for the girl’s eyes encountered 
his own, and after a look of infinitesimal duration, a look pregnant 
with surprise and dismay, were swiftly lowered, while a faint blush 
crept over the warm, clear skin. The next instant the shadow had 
descended again, another and she had turned away, blossom-laden, 
towards the house. Burton gazed after her, his mind a confused mem- 
ory of warm, brown hair and clear, startled brown eyes; of a tender, 
oval face, southern-hued, sun-lighted; of small, red lips, upon which 
a little, glad smile was fading before a look of confusion. Up the 
path she went, with never a look behind, yet not hurriedly; plainly, 
she wanted it understood that here was no rout, but merely a retire- 
ment in good order before a superior and better-positioned force. Sud- 
denly from an open window of the house above her a voice called, a 
man’s voice, languidly imperative,— 

6 Kitty! Kitty !?? 

“T’m coming,” called the girl. She flew lightly up the steps, the 
door was opened from within by invisible hands, and the girl and the 
blossoms disappeared. The door closed. 

Burton drew a long sigh and mechanically picked up his dead 
cigarette. 

“ Kitty,” he murmured under his breath; and again, “ Kitty!” 

Then, with the cigarette burning, he blew a cloud of purple smoke 
out of the window into the June sunshine and nodded his head con- 
fidentially towards the garden and the house. 

“ Kitty of the Roses,” he whispered. 


II. 

Tue residents of King’s Street, observing him from behind lat- 
ticed windows or meeting him on the oak-shaded sidewalk of that 
grass-grown thoroughfare, wondered who Burton was and why he 
elected to take up quarters in the town when Washington was less 
than twenty miles away across the Potomac. The citizens of Belle 
Harbour entertained no illusions regarding the desirability of their 
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town as a place of sojourn, especially after May; they realized that an 
elevation of five feet above tide-level does not constitute an ideal situa- 
tion, and that, judged as a health resort, Belle Harbour was far from 
being a success. Even admitting the idiosyncrasies of the Northerner, 
Burton’s presence was inexplicable. Belle Harbour knew something 
about the Northern traveller, for the town was a Mecca towards which 
Washington visitors always sooner or later turned their steps. But 
they seldom tarried; having viewed the old church in which Revolu- 
tionary heroes had worsnipped, and paid their dimes and quarters for 
sections of crumbling bricks supposed to have been detached from the 
edifice walls, but in reality pried out of neighboring sidewalks by 
enterprising boys, they literally as well as metaphorically shook the 
dust of the old town from their feet and hurried to the steamboat. 
Even the commercial traveller took pains to insure the completion of 
his business before the last boat. returned to Washington. The only 
hostelry in the town confined its ministrations entirely to the citizens, 
and they seldom penetrated farther than the little, low-raftered bar- 
room. And so Belle Harbour viewed Burton with extreme but cour- 
teous interest. 

The information afforded by Mrs. Phillips, of whom the visitor 
had rented two second-floor rooms for an indefinite period, was limited 
and unsatisfactory. He was a New York man, she confided, and an 
architect; he had his meals sent to his rooms and ate three eggs every 
morning; he found Belle Harbour very picturesque and interesting 
and wore pink and blue pajamas; he made strange drawings in books 
and did much writing; he smoked cigarettes or pipes all day long and 
dropped the ashes on the carpets. King’s Street heard these facts 
with avidity and reiterated “ Why?” And Mrs. Phillips only shook 
her head and murmured in tones of finality,— 

“ Well, you must remember he’s a No’therner !” 

Burton’s conduct on the afternoon of the day which had given him 
his first glimpse of the girl in the rose-garden did nothing to dispel 
the growing conviction that there was something strange and myste- 
rious about his presence in Belle Harbour. Armed with a sketch-book, 
he wandered aimlessly the length of King’s Street, smoked four cigar- 
ettes in the shade of the church-yard chestnuts, and subsequently 
wandered aimlessly home again without once having set pencil to paper 
or, apparently, having seen aught but the end of his well-made nose. 
King’s Street whispered behind its sun-repelling jalousies. And yet 
Mrs. Phillips’s information, as far as it went, was quite correct, and 
the mystery was apparent rather than real. 

Stephen Burton was an architect. A commission for a costly 
church edifice for a wealthy congregation in a New Jersey residential 
village had sent him south in search of details of pure Colonial archi- 
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tecture. He had found more to interest him in Belle Harbour than 
he had anticipated. or than its citizens knew of. The old church 
was a veritable mine of valuable material, and certain old doorways 
and gables and porches scattered through the town and over the adja- 
cent country were far too interesting to allow of neglect. Being a man 
of comfortable means, Burton’s profession was:a passion rather than 
a trade; he could and did afford to accept only those commissions that 
appealed to him, but having once taken them he put his very best into 
each, with the result that he was already known, at thirty-eight years 
of age, as the foremost man in the line of his selection—church and 
public edifices. He had already spent a week in Belle Harbour; there 
was no hurry; if he liked, there was another week at his disposal. 
With an office force that could be entirely depended upon there was 
no good reason for returning North until it suited his pleasure. This 
afternoon New York seemed utterly repellent to him: a hot, noisy, 
dusty city in which were no rose-gardens and no girls in white gowns 
gathered at the waist with lavender ribbons. Deuce take New York! 

When he regained his room, the rear apartment that overlooked the 
side yard, his first action was to go to the window and survey the pros- 
pect. He found it disappointing. The roses were there, to be sure, 
and the hammock; but roses and hammocks do not always in them- 
selves satisfy. He lighted a pipe and wondered a trifle impatiently 
why the denizens of the house beyond the box-hedged garden kept in- 
doors when there was a cool and shady porch and a comfortable ham- 
mock awaiting them. He felt somewhat aggrieved over it. When 
Bob—the general factotum of the establishment—brought up his sup- 
per and set the frayed white cloth over the table Burton contemplated 
making inquiries as to the occupants of the house at whose blank 
windows he had been gazing for the better part of an hour. But on 
second thought he refrained; there was something alluring in the 
thought of nursing his ignorance; he could give his fancy full swing 
and make of the rose-filled space beyond the iron fence an Enchanted 
Garden and of the girl in white an imprisoned Princess. The idea 
appealed to him, and he recalled with' satisfaction that the voice he 
had heard calling from the house—that is to say, Castle—had sounded 
Blue Beardish to a degree. So he merely sent Bob for a fresh syphon © 
of soda and uncorked the bottle of Scotch whiskey with a thrill of 
something approaching excitement. 

The table was placed by the window commanding the Castle, and 
during supper he studied speculatively the pregnability of the place. 
What he saw delighted him. The rose-vines made it possible to attain 
the second-story balcony with a minimum of exertion. With the 
Princess once in his arms—— He paused suddenly just there and 
closed his eyes, striving with a pleasant warmth under the pocket of 
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his negligee shirt to imagine the situation thoroughly. With the Prin- 
cess in his arms! With those wide brown eyes just under his own and 
the pearl-like cheek within reach——- He shook his head and opened 
his own eyes, which, by the way, were steel-colored and not brown, and 
looked across the two gardens to the Castle. 

“Tf I had you there, Princess,” he murmured, “I very much fear 
we would never escape from the Ogre. We should be caught like rats 
in a trap—I think that’s the correct term, though hardly compliment- 
ary to you—up there on the balcony. Personally, I wouldn’t much 
care; with those lips of yours where I could reach them, my dear, the 
Ogre could do his worst and be hanged to him; but then there’s you 
to think of. On the whole, perhaps it would be best if I had you res- 
cued by proxy. There’s Bob, for instance!” 

He smiled broadly at the thought and refilled his glass. 

“Once down from the balcony, the rest would be simple. A wild 
flight through the rose-garden, a perilous surmounting of the iron 
fence, a swift rush down the side-yard here, and then a trusty steed in 
waiting,—you see, my dear, an automobile would be out of the question 
on these funny roads of yours,—and the wide world before us!” 

He lighted a cigarette and leaned out over the casement. The 
evening shadows were blurring the rose-blooms, and high overhead a 
half moon was sailing out of a bank of fleecy clouds. The Castle 
showed a solitary light in the window beyond the balcony. He blew 
a puff of smoke towards it. 

“ Kitty—Kitty of the Roses,” he murmured, “do you want to be 
rescued, dear ?” 

From the house came the sound of a girl’s voice in song, sweet, 
caressing; he could not distinguish the words, and in a moment the 
voice was stilled. He waited and listened, but the silence held. With 
a little laugh at himself, Burton arose and lighted his lamp. 

“T’m afraid you don’t, my dear,” he said. “You’re too happy. 
Don’t you know that real Princesses are never happy?” 

He lowered the shade with a last look into the darkened garden 
and resolutely took up his papers. 


ITI. 
“Pur it under the tree in the corner,” Burton directed, “and 


then bring me a chair.” 
“ Mos’ pow’ful warm out hyar, sir,” remonstrated the negro. 
“Warm? Nonsense, Robert! Feel that breeze fresh from the 


river. Isn’t that cool enough?” 

“ Ah ain’ feelin’ no breeze; an’ anyways it doan come from no 
river, sir; river’s over thataways.” | 

“ Robert, I fear you’re deficient in imagination,” answered Burton, 
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shaking his head. “I insist that there is a breeze and that it is coming 
from the river. Geography mustn’t interfere with imagination; if it 
does, why, so much the worse for geography, Robert.” + 

“Yessir.” Having set table and chair in place, Robert retired, 
only pausing at the side door long enough to throw a last dubious 
glance behind him. “He’s plumb crazy,” he muttered with a shake 
of the head. 

Burton spread his papers over the table, looked to pens and pencils, 
lighted a cigarette, thrust his hands in his pockets, and, tilting back- 
ward in the kitchen chair, surveyed the scene contentedly. Above him 
the contorted branches of the Daphne-tree spread out and upward, 
making a leafy canopy through which the morning sunlight dripped 
in great, golden globules. Birds were singing happily in the garden 
and in the dense oaks that lined the wide street beyond. To his right 
was the old brick wall; before him ran the iron fence through which 
yellow and crimson and white climbing roses thrust their cool green 
leaves and dew-sprinkled blossoms. Beyond was the Enchanted Gar- 
den. Straight before him ran a narrow, red-gravel walk, box-walled 
and flower-draped, to the back door of the Castle. Burton smiled; he 
was highly pleased with his generalship. Yesterday’s position was 
commanding, but to-day’s was impregnable! He took up a sketch-book 
and idly turned its leaves, scanning the bold pencil-strokes that repro- 
duced pillar and pediment, cornice and gable, with appreciative eyes. 
Yet he was not so absorbed but that he heard the sound of an opening 
door. Keeping his head bent over his book, he looked towards the 
Castle. 

On the steps stood the girl. She wore the same white muslin gown 
with the lavender ribbon and carried the same basket. And, as yester- 
day, she stood, lithe and graceful, on the top step and surveyed the 
riot of color before her. Yet, ere she stepped down to the gravel, she 
did what she had not done the morning before: she raised her eyes 
in a fleeting glance towards a certain window in the other house. 
Burton chuckled. 

“ Ah, Kitty,” he murmured, “ you’re only human, after all!” 

She took the farther path, a choice he applauded silently, since she 
would not discover him until she turned at the bottom of the garden, 
when flight with dignity would be out of the question. Now and then 
he caught fleeting glimpses of her hat above the bushes as she moved 
along and heard the clipping of the scissors. As she neared the corner 
he dipped pen in ink and wrote industriously : 


‘* BELLE Harsour, VIRGINIA, June 3. 
“ She’s coming; she’s almost in sight. 1 don’t quite know 
what I am writing. The situation grows intense. Will she 
retreat or advance? I can see the white of her gown through 
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the leaves. She is almost at the corner of the path. My 
courage is ebbing fast; if she delays much longer, I shall beat 
a disordered retreat myself. Now! She’s coming, coming, 
coming—she’s here. . . .” 


The girl came around the corner. 

She was humming softly to herself and swinging her basket. Bur- 
ton’s head was bent over the table. She stopped and added a cluster 
of Damask roses to her store. When she raised her head her eyes 
sought the window that had harbored the foe the previous day; it was 
empty. Undoubtedly she was vastly relieved, even if her countenance 
didn’t express it. Alas! little did she think that the enemy was en- 
trenched almost beside her. Unsuspectingly, carelessly, still humming 
her little air, she drew nearer and nearer to his position. 

Suddenly the humming ceased abruptly. Burton’s heart gave a 
leap and he brought his artillery into action. THe raised his eyes 
calmly—they belied the tumult in his breast—and gazed with polite 
surprise into hers. She returned his look with one expressive of amaze 
and—yes—appreciation; ere she turned her head away and bent over 
a bush the ghost of a smile, a roguish and demure smile, crept around 
her mouth. Then the abominable hat hid her. 

Burton was grateful for the respite; his forces were becoming dis- 
organized. He took a long breath and— 


“ ... She scorns retreat! Despite the superiority of 
my position I cannot congratulate myself upon having had 
the advantage in the first skirmish. At present we are both 
out of action. Had I the courage I would ask for a parley, 
but, alas! I am already wavering along my entire line; I 
can only put up a brave front and rely upon awing her. She 
is delicious, simply delicious. Her eyes...” 


Ah, what heroism! What impudent daring! What magnificent 
bravery! The girl came to the fence just in front of the table—not 
six yards distant !—and calmly snipped two bunches of pink roses with 
the coolest, most composed, and most unconscious air in the world! 
She even hummed a little! Burton stared most impolitely and strove 
to think of something to say. “Good-morning” sounded so idiotic, 
so puerile! ‘How do you do?” was out of the question! To ask for 
a rose would have been absolutely impertinent! The psychological 
moment passed; the girl turned away! Burton sighed regretfully 
and blamed his faint-heartedness. Up the centre path she went, stoop- 
ing here and there, humming more assuredly now—a sweet, dainty, 
charming figure. He leaned his chin in his palm and gazed his fill. 
The basket was so laden that the blossoms spilled upon the path, but 
still she gathered more. Burton smiled appreciatingly.° 
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“Yes, yes, I understand, my dear,” he muttered beneath his breath. 
“In the best of order; horse, foot, and artillery intact; such a retire- 
ment is a victory!” 

At the foot of the steps she paused and deliberately gazed about 
her over the wealth of leaf and bud and blossom. But she did not 
bestow a glance upon the discomfited enemy. Then, gathering her 
skirts daintily about her, she tripped up the steps and entered the 
house. With the closing of the door Burton sighed again. He lighted 
a fresh cigarette and with a whimsical smile read what he had written. 
Then he again dipped pen in ink and wrote: 


“ ,.. It is all over! I have met the enemy and I am 
hers! I have retained my position, but at what a cost! I have 
lost my heart and my self-possession; my self-esteem is sorely 
wounded. And, alas, I glory in defeat! My only regret is 
that in her clemency she has refrained from taking me pris- 
oner. Ah, Kitty of the Roses, come back and make your vic- 
tory complete!” 


He tossed aside the pen, placed his hands behind his head, and 
blew smoke-rings up into the branches. A little wind crept in gustily 
from the street and fluttered the papers on the table. Burton took 
his cigarette from his mouth and pursed his lips. 

“How did it go?” he muttered, striving to recall and re-render 
the air that the girl had been humming. But his memory failed him 
and he gave up the attempt. A stronger breeze caught up the paper 
upon which he had written and blew it to the grass beside the fence. 
He watched it lazily as it turned over and over until caught by the 
iron pickets. Presently, he told himself, he would rescue it. Then 
his gaze, travelling beyond, caught sight of a cluster of scarlet roses 
lying upon the path just inside the fence. He glanced rapidly, stealth- . 
ily, towards the Castle. There was no one in sight. His roaming eyes 
fell upon his cane. The next moment he had seized it and was thrust- 
ing it between the pickets of the fence, squatting most ungracefully 
with the mid-morning sun beating remorselessly down upon his back. 

The cane was long enough for his purpose dnd its crooked handle 
seemed fashioned for just such an emergency. But the low branches 
of a rose-bush were between him and the prize, and every time he tried 
to drag the latter towards the fence they interposed and foiled him. 
The leaves of the Daphne-tree rustled'in the gathering breeze and 
murmured “Thief! Thief!” At his side a sheet of paper escaped 
from the pickets and, all unseen, bounded merrily into the Enchanted 
Garden. Burton’s face grew redder and redder and the sun seemed 
resolved on burning his back through the light shirt. The perspiration 
gathered on his forehead and slipped down his straight, long nose in 
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little drops that tickled excruciatingly. Again and again the cluster 
of roses was almost within reach of his outstretehed brown hand, and 
again and again the faithful branches whipped it back. Burton paused, 
wiped the drops from his face, viewed the somewhat bedraggled bunch 
of flowers exasperatingly, and summed up the situation mildly and 
satisfactorily in a clearly enunciated and temper-relieving “ Damn!” 

Then he poked the cane again through the pickets and past the 
branches. And then,— . 

“ Perhaps I can help you?” said a voice almost overhead. 

He looked up into the amused brown eyes of the girl. - 


Iv. 

THE person whose self-possession fails him miserably at ordinary 
junctures may rise superior at a soul-disturbing crisis. Burton, red- 
faced, perspiring, conscious of the sorry figure he presented, arose 
from his hands and knees with brilliant composure. A glistening drop 
was tickling the side of his nose, yet he inclined his head politely 
towards the pickets; innumerable other drops were creeping disturb- 
ingly down the middle of his back, yet he smiled almost blandly. 

“Thank you, if you will be so kind,” he said, and held forth his 
hand. 

She bent gracefully and picked up the spray. Then,— 

“T fear they are rather wilted,” she said with polite regret. ‘“ There 
are fresher ones on your side of the fence, are there not?” 

Her accent was delicious, Burton thought; soft, creamy,—like her 
cheeks,—filled with odd little drawls and slurs. He hoped she would 
go on. But she didn’t; she only paused and looked questioningly 
from the withered spray of roses to his face. Her expression was 
merely one of courteous indifference, of polite interest tinctured with 
‘reserve; yet in the farther depths of her brown eyes a little imp of 
mischief danced into sight and out again. 

“The roses on my side are charmingly fresh,” responded Burton, 
“but the fact is I have a desire for that especial spray.” 

“ Perhaps because stolen fruit is sweetest?” she asked maliciously. 

“Not altogether for that reason,” he smiled. “There are certain 
associations connected with it that endear it.” 

“Indeed?” She held it gingerly by the extreme tip of the stem 
and reached towards the fence. He accepted it gravely and thanked 
her. 

“ Please don’t,” she said ; “ I’m not sure that I am not compounding 
a felony.” 

“I’m convinced that you are needlessly alarmed,” he answered. 
“You have only presented me with what was yours to give.” 

But she shook her head. “Qh, no, not at all! I discovered you 
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stealing”—this with awful emphasis—“ my roses, and I came to your 
aid merely because I feared that if I did not you would have a sun- 
stroke.” : 

“ Stealing is an unpleasant word,” he said tentatively. “Couldn’t 
you substitute borrowing ?” . 

“Borrowing?” The brown eyes opened very wide. “But I don’t 
believe it would be true.” 

“T give you my word,” he answered earnestly, “ that I will return 
these to you as soon as I am done with them.” 

She leaned forward and plucked a withered leaf from a bush to 
hide the smile that trembled about her lips. 

“ Have you—have you any idea when that will be?” she asked. 

“ Indeed, yes, I can tell you to a minute!” 

“Can you?” 

“You shall have them back the very instant you give me some 
fresh ones.” 

“Oh!” She was still hunting for withered leaves. “Are you 
going to press them, then?” tg 

Burton acknowledged the touche with a smile. 

“T had entertained hopes that you, with such a fabulous wealth of 
blossoms, would be charitable to one who has none,” he replied gravely. 

“ Charity is only for the deserving.” She gave up her search and 
faced him again. “Thieves are not worthy subjects.” 

“But a little charity might have the effect of reforming them. 
For example, if you were to present me each morning with a rose, there 
would remain no necessity for stealing.” 

She shook her head again. “Reform should come through re- 
pentance; that would be merely bribery.” 

“But in extreme cases,” he pleaded, “shouldn’t we consider the 
end rather than the means? Now, with such a hardened, desperate . 
criminal as myself——” 

“Perhaps you are right,” she acknowledged. “ And so you have 
permission to help yourself to a cluster of roses every day. You can 
reach them, you see, without trouble.” 

“Oh!” he said disappointedly. “But I shouldn’t want to do that; 
I fear I would damage the bushes.” 

“ Not if you used scissors.” 

He made a pretence of searching his pockets. 

“T’m afraid I haven’t such a thing,” he said despondently. 

“T’m sure Mrs. Phillips will lend you a pair.” 

“You are taking an entirely wrong course with me,” he said sadly. 
“T feel that I shall never reform without some assistance; I haven’t 
enough moral courage. Now, if you would take a little interést in my 
case—to the extent of one rose, just a single, solitary rose now and 
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then, you know—I’m sure I could lead a better life. Don’t you think 
that—er—you could?” : 

A sheet of paper danced out to the path at her feet and she stooped 
and picked it up, crumpling it in her hand. 

“ Perhaps,” she said. 

She dropped the crumpled paper into her basket and moved off up 
the path. Then she paused and turned. 

“ Good-morning.” She gave a polite little inclination of her head 
and Burton removed his hat. 

“ Good-morning,” he answered dejectedly. 

She went on towards the house humming softly. He watched until 
the door had closed behind her; then he threw himself in his chair 
again and looked smilingly at the faded, bedraggled cluster of tiny 
crimson roses in his hand. 

“ She’s wonderful,” he said under his breath. “ She’s a real Prin- 
cess, after all, a little five-foot-two Princess, with the most beautiful 
eyes in the world and the dearest red lips and the pearliest, softest 
cheeks ever woman had! She’s older than I thought; she must be 
twenty-one or two. I wonder—but, no, she’s not married; she’s just 
a girl—a sweet, womanly girl.” 

He placed a cigarette between his lips but forgot to light it. 

“ Kitty,” he murmured, “ Kitty, Kitty of the Roses! Never was 
there a name that fitted as that does; she could have had no other 
name! Maud—Alice—Mary—Lilian—Florence—none would have 
suited her; Kitty was made for her! It never struck me before as 
being a beautiful name—Kitty. I wonder why? It’s absolutely musi- 
cal! It’s a poem, a love-song! It’s——” 

He sat up very straight and scowled at the littered table. 

“Great Scott! this won’t do! These Enchanted Gardens are dan- 
gerous places; they evidently affect the brain.” 

He rescued his pen from the grass and dipped it into the ink. 

“ Or maybe the heart!” 

He drew his sheets before him and smoothed and arranged them. 
Then he frowned intently. Presently he began to write: 


“The crowning or these columns with the Roman Doric 
abacus is quite unjustifiable and altogether incongruous to 
the purist. Yet the etfect in the eye of the layman is not 
unpleasing. It is difficult if not impossible to account——” 


He looked up from the sheet before him with exultant eyes, the 
pen poised motionless in mid-air. 

“T’ll swear there were dimples when she smiled!” he murmured 
joyously. 
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Vv. 

“] THINK I must be repentant,” he said. “I’ve been feeling 
strangely happy of late—in fact, ever since I saw you coming out of 
the house.” 

“Your repentance is not of very long standing,” she scoffed. 

“Don’t discourage me, please! Five minutes of time may be of 
little consequence, but five minutes of happiness is so uncommon as to 
be priceless.” 

“You are unfortunate,” she answered gravely. “I. should be 
thankful, I suppose, that my happiness is not reckoned by minutes.” 

“ Unberufen !” he cried. 

“Unberufen!” she echoed. Then their glances met and they 
laughed together. He saw with relief that the dimples were not mere 
creations of his imagination; they were there, appearing and disap- 
pearing on the clear, soft cheeks. He held a withered spray of roses 
across the fence. 

“You are prepared to fulfil your promise ?” he asked. 

“ Are you sure I a ap ?” 

* Absolutely !” . {. 

“T said perhaps.” 

bel Pi Impossible! Do you imagine that I would have got out of bed 
at six o’clock this morning, bolted my breakfast, and waited here under 
this absurd tree for nearly an hour and a half unless I had been certain 
of the reward ?” 

“Really? But you don’t look hungry.” 

“Tm starved—for roses; absolutely famishing!” 

“How awful!” she exclaimed in awe-struck tones. “ Wait, then.” 

She turned and looked about her over the laden branches. 

“Does your hunger demand any especial kind or color of rose?” 

“Tt does; it cries aloud for a large pink rose with one or two 
crushed petals.” 

“ What a strange appetite you have! I’m afraid I can’t see one 
just filling those requirements.” She creased her forehead and looked 
the garden over. 

“May I help you?” he asked politely. 

“T wish you would.” 

“Then I will respectfully suggest that the rose you wear exactly 
fits the description. In fact, strange as it may seem, it appears to 
have been fashioned with that end in view.” 

He met her glance with one of serene and self-satisfied composure. 
Her eyes dropped to the blossom in question and she lifted and exam- 
ined it carefully. 

“Tt is strange,” she mused. “ Here are the crushed petals and all.” 
He held out his hand. “But, then, there are larger roses and pinker 
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ones, beyond doubt, and as for crushed petals—why, they are easily 
made.” She moved towards a bush of immense cabbage-roses and put 
forth her scissors. 

“ One moment!” he cried. She turned, mutely questioning. 

“ Appetites,” he went on plausibly, “are capricious things—mine 
especially. Having once set itself upon a certain thing it rejects all 
others, no matter how similar in outward appearance they may be. 
My hunger craves the rose you wear. I throw myself—and my hunger 
—upon your mercy! Be generous! You see before you a starving 
man !? 

She turned back with a little gesture of despair and slowly, hesi- 
tatingly, detached the blossom from her gown. 

“Of course I can’t refuse a starving man,” she said. 

“It would be quite impossible,” he answered. 

“ And so”—she stretched the pink blossom out to him and he 
seized it greedily across the fence—“TI shall take credit to myself for 
having saved your life,” she said soberly. 

“Please do say every minute of the day,” he begged. “And 
now——” He held forth the withered spray he had received the day 
before. But she shook her head. 

“T have so many fresh ones, you see.” 

“ But it was a part of the bargain!” he pleaded. 

“ Was it?” She accepted the limp cluster of faded blooms, viewed 
it carelessly, and dropped it to the path, where it lay, a pathetic symbol 
of Beauty’s perishableness. ~ 

“ Kitty,” he said to himself, “ you’re a minx, a-dear, charming little 
minx!” Aloud,— 

“ Please tell me,” he said, “what you do with yourself all the rest 
of the time?” 

She looked across questioningly. 

“ After you leave the garden, I mean. I see you for a minute or 
two and then you utterly disappear and never come back—until the 
next morning. Do you live in a real house? Is there a front door to 
it? Or is it merely an enchanted palace, as I’ve begun to suspect? If 
I searched, could I find it, or would folks merely look at me com- 
passionately and shake their heads if I asked thém‘to direct me to the 
Castle of the Roses?” 

“Oh, I’m sure they'd shake their heads,” she laughed, “if you 
asked for that. But there is a front door.” ! 
“ And if I were to’come to it and ask—ask for the Princess——” 

“ Aunt Amanda would send you away in short wae, "You see, 
she doesn’t consider me exactly as a princess.” 0) 164 

“Then whom would you advise me » ask venice 

6 Nobody. ”» 
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“Oh! But—if I should get someone to bring me?” 

“That might be different, I reckon. Perhaps then Aunt Amanda 
would let you in.” 

“ And the Ogre? I would not be eaten alive?” 

“The Ogre?” she asked, puzzled. 

“Yes; I heard him calling you one morning.” 

“Oh,” she laughed, “the Ogre! Well, now as for the Ogre—— 
But you’d have to risk the Ogre.” 

“T will!” he exclaimed with decision. “Only——- Perhaps you 
know a Colonel Barrett here in Belle Harbour?” 

“ Barrett?” She shot a sudden glance of surprise. “ What is his 
first name?” 

“T—really, I don’t remember. A friend in Baltimore insisted 
upon giving me a letter of introduction to him. I don’t fancy them 
much, you see, and so I’ve never presented it. But now—if you think 
—that is, you know, if Colonel Barrett knows the Ogre—or Aunt 
Amanda——” He paused suggestively. 

“There is a Colonel Robert Barrett here,” she said, “and I’ve met 
him. And I think’—she was.smiling as though the mention of the 
Colonel’s name evoked humorous recollections—‘ I think he knows 
the Ogre.” 

“Really?” he cried. “Then I must find him out. When you 
come to think of it now, a letter of introduction is something that 
shouldn’t be neglected, should it?” 

“TI never had one,” she replied demurely. Then, catching sight 
of the neglected basket of roses, “ Oh, just see,” she exclaimed remorse- 
fully, “‘they’re all withering !” 

“ Not enough to hurt,” he said. “ Besides, there are lots more.” 

But she shook her head and, with the basket over one arm and 
scissors and skirts in hand, turned towards the house. 

“ Good-morning,” she said. |’ 

“Oh, but wait.” 

“ Well ad 

He searched desperately for something to say, anything to keep 
her there. Finally,— 

“They’re looking well, aren’t they, the roses?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ But—er—perhaps they need rain? Roses require a good bit of 
moisture, don’t they? I think I’ve read somewhere that—er— 
that——” 

“Good-morning.” She turned away again, smiling deliciously 
when her back was towards him, and went quickly up the path. 

“ Good-morning,” he called regretfully. Then: 

“Confound it, I did read something about roses and moisture 
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somewhere! Now, what was it? Just like my silly memory to go back 
on me when most needed! I shall read up on roses; everyone ought 
to know about flowers.” 

He gathered up his papers and writing utensils and went up to his 
room. There he placed the pink rose in a goblet of water and, in the 
manner of one performing a sacred rite, pressed his lips to the crushed 
petals. 

“This afternoon,” he said, “1 will present my letter to the worthy 
Colonel.” 

But he didn’t, for with the afternoon came a telegram from New 
York calling him back. For a few moments he railed eloquently at 
fate; in the end he accepted her command with ill-grace. “I am 
leaving my trunk, Mrs. Phillips,” he explained to his landlady, “in 
order that I may return and get it later. Meanwhile I shall be glad 
to retain the rooms. I shall be back in a week or ten days, I fancy.” 

During the operation of packing a suit-case he made trips to the 
window overlooking the rose-garden at frequent intervals, but without 
reward. The back of the Castle presented a sleepy, undisturbed aspect, 
and the garden was empty of all life save birds and butterflies. Just 
before it was time to leave for his train he went down to the iron fence 
and looked mournfully across. 

“Kitty,” he whispered to the drowsing leaves and blossoms, 
“ Kitty of the Roses, I’m coming back to you, dear, just as soon as the 
Lord will let me.” 

Suddenly he remembered the withered spray of roses that she had 
dropped to the path, and a desire to repossess it took hold of him. 
His cane was in his hand and he knew just where they had fallen. He 
leaned over the tops of the pickets and reached forward. Then he 
stopped. 

The roses were gone. 

i VI. 

Burton returned to Belle Harbour and King’s Street just two 
weeks later to a day. It was dusk when he stepped on the station plat- 
form, and starlit darkness when, followed by a tattered and grinning 
little darky bearing his luggage, he reached his lodgings. His first 
act was to throw open the bowed shutters and look out upon the En- 
chanted Garden. It was a dark expanse of bush and hedge, with here 
and there an uncertain fleck of gray where the wan light from the sky 
caught a white blossom. Beyond, the house was empty of light. Some- 
thing—what he scarcely knew—in the aspect of house and garden 
oppressed him; had he believed in premonitions he would have ac- 
cepted that as one of ill-augury. He turned away with a shrug of 
impatience and lighted his lamp. 

In the morning he leaped out of bed and again thrust aside the 
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blinds. His heart sank. The Enchanted Garden was still below him, 
but it looked unmistakably neglected and uninhabited. Most of the 
roses were through blooming for the while and what blossoms there 
were seemed faded and imperfect. The blinds in the rear of the Castle 
were all tightly closed; the hammock was gone from the porch; the 
vines looked dusty. In a sudden panic of alarm Burton strode to the 
hall and called loudly for Bob. 

“ Have those people in that house over there gone away?” he de- 
manded when the darky appeared. 

“ Which house’ is that, sir?” 

“There, idiot—beyond the rose-garden! Have they gone?” 

“Oh, yessir; they gone; been gone a week, I reckon.” 

Burton sat down on the edge of the bed and groaned. Then,— 

“ Where?” he demanded. Bob shook his head. 

“TJ dunno, sir; somewhars up No’th. The Colonel he al’ays goes 
No’th in summer.” 

“The Colonel ?” 

“Yessir, Colonel Barrett. Wasn’t you askin’ about——” 

“ Barrett!” Burton seized Bob by the arm and dragged him to the 
casement. “ Look here,” he said desperately, “do you mean to tell me 
that Colonel Barrett lives in that house, the one with the rose-garden 
behind it?” 

“Y-yessir, I surely does, sir.” 

“ You're not mistaken?” 

“No, sir; why, I knows the Colonel well!” 

“Then why didn’t you tell me this before, you fool nigger? Why 
didn’t you tell me Colonel Barrett lived there?” 

“ Yo’ didn’t ask me!” 

“Oh, get out of here!” groaned Burton. “Hold on, though. Has 
the Colonel a daughter?” 

“No, sir, he ain’ never got mahied.” 

“ Then——-” cried Burton in sudden hope. 

“He got a niece, though.” 

“Oh! So she’s his niece? What’s her name?” 

“ Name’s Miss Kitty.” 

“T know that,” said the other impatiently. ‘“ What’s the rest of it?” 

“ Ah ain’ never heard no mo’.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that she has no last name?” 

“Oh, Jas’ name! I didn’ know you meant Jas’ name, sir. Las’ 
name’s Fletcher, 0’ co’se!” 

“That’s all. Get out!” 

Bob departed to tell the cook that ‘“‘ Mister Burton he done wen’ 
crazy,” and the subject of the announcement remained for many min- 
utes sitting on the bed in his pajamas gazing out into the Enchanted 
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Garden and mentally heaping maledictions upon himself. The thought 
of the letter of introduction in his trunk was maddening. It was all 
very plain now; no wonder she had smiled when he had asked about 
the Colonel ! 

“Oh Kitty, Kitty!’ he muttered, “ you’re the cruel one!” 

After breakfast he packed his trunk hurriedly and then, armed 
with the letter, sallied forth. Down King’s Street he went to the first 
corner; here a half-obliterated sign, nailed against the trunk of a 
giant oak, bore the legend “ Mary Street ;” he counted the houses and 
chose the third one. Emptiness was written all over its sleepy, red- 
brick front. Nevertheless he rang the bell and waited. After many 
minutes the door was opened cautiously and an aged negress—he was 
certain it was Aunt Amanda—stuck her head through the narrow 
aperture. 

“Ts Colonel Barrett at home?” asked Burton. 

“No, sir, he gone up No’th.” 

“ Impossible !” edclaimed Bufton, simulating intense surprise and 
dismay. “I have a letter of introduction to him. Can you tell me 
where he has gone?” 

“New Yok.” 

“ And the address there?” 

“ Can’ tell yo’ that, sir; reckon, though, jes’ ‘New Yo’k’ will fin’ 
him.” 

“ But isn’t there anyone here in town that can give me his address ?” 

“ Doan reckon so.” 

“ But his mail, where does that go?” 

“ Folkses at the pos’-office lookin’ arter that, sir.” 

“Oh! And is Miss Fletcher with him?” 

it Yessir.” 

“Thank you. I think I will leave my card. Will you kindly see 
that he gets it when he returns?” 

Burton tried the post-office without, however, much hope of success. 
And, as he had expected, the post-mistress, an elderly lady with an 
extremely suspicious expression about her thin lips, refused to divulge 
any information. iat 

“Tt’s a rule of the Department,” she explained severely. 

That evening Burton returned to New York without having ob- 
tained any more explicit directions than those given by Aunt Amanda. 
But he was not hopeless. Surely, he assured himself, it would not be 
difficult to discover the whereabouts of the Colonel and his niece so 
long as hotel registers were open to public inspection. 

But at the end of two days he had changed his mind. At the end 
of the third he gave up the search. New York had swallowed the 
Princess and the Ogre! Burton returned to his affairs, which had 
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begun to suffer, and strove, for their good, to banish thoughts of Belle 
Harbour and the Enchanted Garden and Kitty of the Roses from his 
mind. But the task he had set himself was a difficult one; and just 
when it seemed that he was arriving at some degree of success, lo! a 
prankish Fate interposed. : 

It was well into July. New York had been sweltering all day 
under hot, cloudless skies, and even the darkness brought no relief. 
To stay indoors was out of the question, and so Burton dragged him- 
self from an already deserted club after a late dinner and hailed a 
hansom. 

“Drive around,” he directed,—“ any old place so long as it’s cool.” 

Cabby turned the horse’s head up-town and it trotted listlessly 
along over the still heated asphalt. Burton leaned forward to catch 
what air there was and smoked and meditated. For some reason— 
perhaps it was a glimpse of a florist’s window that did it—his thoughts 
flew southward to a garden of roses and to a small, graceful figure that 
walked therein. Fagged by the heat of the long day, he had no 
strength left with which to combat temptation, and he yielded. It 
came back to him very vividly; closing his eyes he saw the garden and 
the blank, drowsy old house; he saw the door beside the rose-vines 
open and a white-gowned figure trip down the steps. She came nearer 
and nearer, smiling, happy-eyed, the broad brim of her hat lifting in 
the breeze and chasing the edge of the mellow shadow over her cheek. 
Never before had her face come back to him so clearly. In the length 
of eight blocks he lived over those two precious mornings minute by 
minute. In the middle of the ninth he was suffering all the torments 
of a despairing lover of twenty. He hurled the dead cigar from his 
lips to the pavement and thrust up the trap with his cane. 

“This won’t do,” he muttered savagely; and aloud, “Stop here; 
I’ve had enough.” : 

On the curb he found himself bathed in the bright glare of many 
lights; he had landed at the entrance of an uptown theatre. With a 
shrug of his shoulders he went in. “As well here as anywhere,” he 
thought. Of the entertainment he recalled but little the next day. 
But the theatre was fairly cool and-the music bright and eminently . 
cheerful. When the final curtain had descended he joined the pushing 
throng at the right of the house. Half-way towards the entrance his 
eyes, ranging carelessly over the scene, were suddenly arrested and 
his heart leaped. Across the rows of empty seats, at the far side of 
the theatre, a man and a girl were slowly making their way towards 
the door. The man was tall, thin, with grizzled hair and mustache, 
Southern-looking from head to heel, and about fifty years of age. The: 
girl was slight and rather small, with brown hair and warm skin hued 
like the inner petals of a rose. She was plainly. dressed in a street 
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skirt of gray and a white shirt-waist against which three or four pink 
roses drooped. In short, it was Kitty—and the Ogre! 

Burton looked about him desperately. The only course open was 
to remain in the aisle where he was and trust to reaching the lobby in 
time to intercept them. He took advantage of every cranny and crevice 
in the throng and pushed his way through with slight regard for toes 
or skirts. It seemed hours before he reached the entrance. Now and 
then he was able to catch sight of his quarry over the shoulders of the 
throng. It was while so engaged that he heard an eloquent sound of 
rending silk and felt himself seized roughly by the arm. He turned to 
face an indignant cavalier. 

“Sir, you are very awkward! You should look where you are 
going! You have torn this lady’s dress !” 

“T am very sorry,” replied Burton, striving to wrest himself from 
the other’s clutch. “ Believe me, Madam, I am deeply grieved and— 
er—— I beg of you, sir, don’t detain me; I am trying to reach some 
friends who——” Hi 

“ Deuce take your friends, sir! Your clumsiness——” 

But Burton wrenched himself free and plunged into the lobby, fol- 
lowed by muttered execrations from those whom he unceremoniously 
thrust from his path. But the delay had cost him dear. The Princess 
and the Ogre were not to be seen. He rushed to the street door just 
in time to catch a fleeting glimpse of a gray skirt disappearing into a 
brougham. 

“ Kitty!” he called, and struggled across the sidewalk. 

The door closed, the driver snapped his lash, and the carriage rolled 
away. And yet for an instant he was certain a face had looked from 
the window and a hand had rested upon the sill. He hailed a hansom. 

“Keep that brougham in sight,” he said hurriedly. “'There’s a 
five-dollar bill in it if you do!” With one foot on the step he paused, 
stooped, and lifted something from the asphalt. 

It was a pink rose. 

The driver’s task was not a hard one. The brougham went north- 
ward slowly for a few blocks and then turned to the west down a quiet 
side street. Presently Burton’s conveyance stopped. 

“ All right, sir,” said the driver. 

The brougham had paused some dozen doors beyond and its passen- 
gers were alighting. Burt:n descended, dismissed his cab, and keeping 
the house into which the Princess and the Ogre had disappeared in 
sight, walked leisurely towards it. It proved to be a small, unpreten- 
tious, but attractive hotel. When he entered the hall was empty ive 
for a clerk, behind the tiny desk, and a negro elevator boy. 

“Ts Colonel Barrett, of Virginia, staying here?” Burton asked. 

“Yes, sir. Will you send up your card?” 
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Burton hesitated; then shook his head. 

“No, I think I’ll wait until morning; I presume they have 
retired ?” 

“ Did Colonel Barrett and the young lady go to their rooms, Billy?” 
the clerk inquired. The elevator boy nodded sleepily. Burton turned 
away and walked homeward through the breathless streets with a tri- 
umphant joy and a fragrant pink rose for companions. To-morrow 
he would see Kitty, his Kitty, Kitty of the Roses! 

He went to his office early the following morning, and at ten o’clock, 
summoning a hansom, had himself driven to a florist’s. There he 
purchased two dozen and one roses and personally superintended the 
packing and dispatching of them. His selection may have struck the 
attendant as somewhat unique, consisting, as it did, of a dozen white 
blossoms, a dozen pink ones, and a single half-blown bud of deep 
crimson; but Burton, remembering Kitty’s wont, thought she would 
understand. After the flowers had been sent he hesitated a moment 
on the curb. In the end he sent the cab away. He did not want to 
present himself at the hotel before eleven; the thought of sitting 
inactive in a club window was distasteful; he would walk slowly up- 
town. So he crossed to the Avenue and, lighting a fresh cigarette, 
idled from window to window in a desperate attempt to kill time. He 
allowed no display on the shady side of the street to pass unexamined, 
and by the time he had reached his northerly goal his brain was a 
kaleidoscope of sporting prints, French landscapes, jewelry, silk stock- 
ings, bric-a-brac, lingerie, and smokers’ articles. But it was eleven 
o’clock ! 

This time there was no premonition of disappointment. He sought 
the desk and produced his card. 

“Sorry, but Colonel Barrett and his niece left ten minutes ago for 
the steamer,” said the clerk. 

“Steamer!” gasped Burton. “ What steamer?” 

“Tl find out for you in a minute from the porter.” He disap- 
peared, leaving Burton leaning against the desk staring blankly out 
onto the sun-smitten pavement. In a moment he returned. 

“Trunks went to the American Line pier, sir.” 

“Thank you,” Burton muttered. Then, turning suddenly at the 
doorway, “ What time is the sailing?” 

“ Half after twelve, sir, I believe.” 

Burton glanced at his watch, compared it with the smug-faced 
clock over the desk, and strode to the steps. But again he turned: 

“T sent a box of flowers here for the young lady this morning; 
did she get them ?” 

“No, sir, they came just after she’d left. They’re here; I was 
going to send them back to the florist’s.” 
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That was a wild race against time! With the long box of roses 
between his knees, one hand on his watch, and a cigarette hanging un- 
lighted from his lips, Burton sat like a stern-faced Fate and was 
whirled from the hotel to the wharf in what was practically one long 
bump. When the horse was pulled back on his haunches before the 
pier entrance there was no need to ask questions: a stream of persons 
whose handkerchiefs still hung from their hands was emerging into the 
hot sunlight. , 

With a groan Burton threw himself back against the cushions. 

“ Never before in the history of ocean travel has a steamship left 
on time,” he muttered. “ But to-day—oh, damn!” 

“ Where to, sir?” asked the driver, his red, perspiring face glowing 
above the opened trap. Burton gulped, and then gave his office ad- 
dress. The wearied horse and creaking hansom crept dejectedly up- 
town again through close, furnace-like streets and over pavements that 
threw the heat upward with intolerable intensity. Burton thought of 
the open, wind-swept ocean and cursed weakly. When the hansom 
came to a stop in front of the narrow, white-marble monstrosity on 
the tenth floor of which was his office, he paid three prices to the 
driver and strode towards the entrance. The cabman called after 
him,— 

“ Hi, sir, you’ve forgotten your flowers 

Burton turned and scowled ferociously. 

“T don’t want them,” he said. “Throw them away—take them 
home—eat them—anything !” 

But cabby, being a person of business principles, did none of these 
things: he sold them at the next corner to a sidewalk vender for fifty 
cents. 


!?? 


VII. 

Ir was June once more. 

Burton had been in Washington for two days; it was Tuesday 
evening now and his business was at last completed. He had earned 
a vacation, he told himself, and he meant to take it. Washington was 
maintaining its reputation for torridness, and when at the lunch-table 
an acquaintance had pictured a mile of cool green waves breaking on 
the shingle at Virginia Beach and had likened the sea-breezes there 
to a million electric fans, Burton had made up his mind on the instant. 
He would take the night boat for Hampton and spend the morrow by 
salt water; the thought of cleaving his way through gurgling, hissing 
combers was so enticing that the rest of the hot, humid afternoon was 
almost endurable. 

He took the little steamer after dinner, just as the weary sun was 
sinking back of the miles of parched brick and fetid asphalt. He was 
tired, and he meant to go to bed early, but the deck was comparatively 
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cool and the little, box-like state-room was incomparably hot, and so 
darkness found him still smoking with his feet on the rail. Near at 
hand two men were talking lazily, but he gave them no heed until 
one said: 

“Belle Harbour? Yes, over there where you see the lights. We 
stop there. Say, have you ever been there? Well, of all——” 

Burton listened no longer. Belle Harbour—the Enchanted Garden 
—and Kitty! How long ago it all seemed, to be sure! And yet the 
mere mention of the sleepy old town set his heart a-racing and the 
memory of the girl amidst the roses still never failed to bring a frown 
to his brow and a queer little ache to his breast. It was June once 
more, he thought, and the garden would be gay and fragrant with the 
waving blooms, but Kitty-—— 

He dropped his feet from the rail and sat up suddenly in his deck 
chair. But would Kitty be absent? Wasn’t it far more probable that 
she would be at home, there in the garden, now that rose-time had 
come? It was a long cry from Algiers to Virginia, and yet, as he 
gazed across the dark water to the few scattered lights, he felt certain 
that the girl he loved was there. 

Only twice since she had gone abroad had he had tidings of her, 
though he had searched the foreign pages diligently. Once her name 
was among a list of persons who had registered at the Herald Bureau 
in Paris; that was in September. In January the paper had mentioned 
Colonel Simpson Barrett as having been a guest at a Government 
function given in Algiers to a visiting potentate. That was all. He 
had instructed Mrs. Phillips to advise him the instant the Colonel and 
his niece returned to Mary Street, but such advice had never come. 
And yet—and yet something seemed to tell him that Kitty was back 
among the roses, that the Castle once more held the Princess! 

The steamer sidled across the black waste of water with a warning 
screech and much tinkling of bells. The lights on the wharves grew 
brighter and brighter. Burton tossed his cigarette into the wake and 
sought his state-room. Virginia Beach and rolling waves and sea- 
breezes were forgotten. The steamer bumped against the spiling and 
@ voice droned : 

“Belle Harbour! All off for Belle Harbour!” 

A solitary figure, laden with suit-case and umbrella, strode down 
the gang-plank. 

As Burton turned into King’s Street and walked along under the 
motionless branches of the arching oaks he caught dim glimpses of 
white-gowned figures on doorsteps and heard young voices. Once the 
tinkling of a mandolin floated across the street, and: with it the sound 
of a girl singing softly in the darkness. It was June once more, the 
month of roses and of love! Burton went on with a new lightness in 


his heart. 
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“ How things do happen!” exclaimed Mrs. Phillips, leading the 
way upstairs. “The Colonel got back yesterday, and I was just this 
minute hunting for pen and paper to write to you! Mr. Burton, that 
is surely a coincidence !” 

“It is indeed, Mrs. Phillips. Er—I presume the Colonel brought 
his family back with him ?” 

“ Well, now, sir, he hasn’t got much family to bring, but he brought 
what he had—his niece, Miss Fletcher, you know.” 

“ Ah, his niece? Indeed! There’s nothing I shall want, thank 
you. I think I will go out again for a stroll. If you will ask the 
worthy Robert to remember my existence in the morning——” 

Out under the oaks again, Burton lighted a pipe and set off in an 
aimless manner down King’s Street. But at the first corner he turned 
to the right without hesitation. The third house held a solitary light. 
He stood for several moments across the way watching it, and then, 
humming a tune from sheer gladness, strolled on. At the next corner 
he again took the right-hand turning, and presently the tower of the 
old church arose, murky-white, against the starlit sky. The green, 
dotted with its crumbling tombstones, invited him in through the 
open gate. As he passed the church door he saw that the building was 
lighted, and simultaneously the sound of voices reached him. Wonder- 
ing, he stepped noiselessly to a window and looked in. 

A little group of men and girls were congregated near the farthest 
door and a second group stood beside the chancel. There was much 
talking, and what was said he could not hear. But as he looked the 
group at the door ranged itself in couples, from the organ loft came 
the first notes of the wedding-march, and the procession started up 
the aisle. At the same moment Burton’s heart stood still. Back of 
the first three couples—apparently the ushers—a middle-aged gentle- 
man and a girl came. For the man Burton had no eyes, but at the 
girl he gazed fixedly, hungrily. It was Kitty of the Roses! 

Up the nearer aisle marched the bridegroom and the best man. 
The organ’s notes rose and sank. Burton, with a vague disquiet at 
his heart, watched frowningly. “A rehearsal,” he told himself. The 
ushers turned at the end of the aisle and took up their stations. Bride. 
and bridesmaids went slowly onward to the chancel; groom and best 
man advanced to meet them. Then the organ’s notes died away and 
with them went Burton’s happiness. 

Side by side before the empty altar stood the bridegroom and Kitty! 

Burton turned away from the window and stumbled blindly down 
the gravel driveway that led through the darkness to King’s Street. 
His hands clinched themselves fiercely and his heart was like lead. 
At the gate he paused and relighted his pipe with fingers that trembled. 
Then he laughed softly and walked homeward. 
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“You're too late, old man,” he muttered, “ too late!” 

When he was ready for bed he blew out the lamp and drawing a 
chair to the open window sat and smoked many pipes and looked mis- 
erably down onto the darkened rose-garden. In the Castle all lights 
were gone. The town was silent save for a distant whistle from the 
direction of the railroad or the occasional cheep of a circling bat. 

“ Kitty!” he murmured once, “ Kitty!” Then he heen his lips 
resolutely, grimly, over the stem of his pipe. 

God! how he hated the fragrance of roses! 


VIII. 


THE north-bound train left at eleven; his bag stood in the hall- 
way: his watch said ten minutes of nine. Two dreary hours remained 
before he could shake the dust of Belle Harbour from his shoes for the 
last time. 

There is a strain of morbidness in the most healthy of us and Bur- 
ton was no exception. That, perhaps, is why, after vainly striving to 
find interest in the Washington morning paper, he lighted the inevitable 
cigarette and went out into the yard. 

It might well have been a morning of a year ago; everything was 
unchanged. The Daphne-tree threw its grotesque shadows on the turf; 
the iris bloomed along the old wall; the birds sang and called from 
the boughs; and beyond the iron fence the roses were courtesying and 
swaying—flares of pink and yellow, white and red—on their slender 
stalks; the Enchanted Garden was as beautiful as ever. Burton, his 
hands behind his back, a little stream-of smoke curling up from under 
his mustache, stood in the shade of the tree in the corner and viewed 
the scene with unresponsive eyes. It was all over, he told himself for 
the fiftieth time—over and done with, dead and buried. In an hour 
or two he would put the memory of it out of his heart; until then, 
though, what harm in—— 

There came the sound of an opening door from beyond the rose- 
garden. At the top of the steps stood a girl in a muslin gown and a 
broad-brimmed hat. The gown was caught at her waist with a sash 
‘of light blue ribbon. With one gloved hand she held a basket, with 
the other her skirts. For a moment she stood there in the half-shadow 
of the rose-vines looking thoughtfully over the sea of color that broke 
at her feet. Over the garden her gaze wandered to the farther end, to 
the neighboring house, to a window open to the morning sunlight; and 
suddenly a flush of color ran riot over her cheeks, then faded. She 
stepped down to the path between the box hedges, and Burton, watching 
from beyond the fence, lost sight of her. 

He contemplated retreat; he even reached a point half way to the 
side door; then he stole back, like a thief, to the shade of the Daphne- 
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tree and waited there, his heart galloping and plodding by turns: 
waited for just one more sight of her, for a word before he went away. 
He could hear the snipping of her scissors and, as once before, could 
catch a glimpse now and then of her hat above the bushes. He waited 
and tried to think of things to say, things. which would tell nothing 
of his heart-sickness. And, ere he had prepared his speech of greeting, 
she turned the corner of the path and stood gazing full upon him. 

She was surprised; oh, yes, she must have been surprised, for the 
color came and went in her cheeks and her lips parted breathlessly as 
she bowed to him. Burton removed his hat and took a step towards 
the fence. But he said nothing; nor did she; and the next instant 
they were gazing at each other again in silence over the topmost leaves. 
Burton made a desperate effort; he advanced to the fence and with a 
picket in each hand for support uttered a remark masterly in its origi- 
nality, utter simplicity, and veracity,— 

“A lovely morning?” 

“Yes,” she answered. The blushes were gone, leaving her clear, 
soft cheeks paler than before. She moved towards the fence until, 
had he stretched forth his hand, he could have almost touched her 
gown. She was the same Kitty, he thought with something of wonder ; 
a year had made no change in her that his eyes could discern. And 
yet—perhaps—she seemed graver, though not a whit less sweetly fair 
and gracious. : 

“ A year makes little difference to a Princess,” he said smilingly. 

“Tt leaves her a year older,” she answered. 

“ But perhaps, after all, it hasn’t been a year. Perhaps it was only 
yesterday that you left me here and went up the path and into the 
Castle; I could almost believe it.” She shook her head. 

“Things have happened since then,” she replied with a little sigh. 
He echoed the sigh; did not he know it? 

“Yes, I suppose so. You've travelled much and seen many things 
since that morning.” 

“Yes.” She showed no surprise that he should know. 

“ And——”_ But he stopped. “The Ogre is well, I trust?” 

“Very well,” she answered with a laugh. 

“You know you fooled me there.” 

“Not I; you fooled yourself. We found your card when we re- 
turned yesterday.” 

“Yes. I remember.” . He looked thoughtfully at one of his thin, 
sunburned hands. 

“My uncle will be glad to see you,” she went on a little breath- 
lessly. “He was saying so this morning.” 

“You are very kind,” he said, “but I fear I can’t give myself the 
pleasure of calling upon him this time. I am leaving for the North 


at eleven o’clock.” 
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“Oh!” she said. There was silence between them. Then,— 

“ Are those for the church?” he asked, indicating the roses in the 
basket. 

“The church ?” 

“Yes, the—the wedding is to-night, I presume?” 

“Yes, to-night; but these are not for that. They are having a 
florist in Washington do the decorating.” 

“TI see.” He put a hand inside his serge coat and drew forth a 
pocket-book. From it he brought to light a flattened, crumbling rose. 
He held it forth, smiling bravely. 

“T want you to accept this as a present,” he said lightly. “It is 
no longer very lovely to look at, but”—with a bow of artificial gal- 
lantry—“ it has been what I prized most in the world.” 

“A present?” she repeated, while a tinge of color crept into her 


cheeks. “ You mean——” 


“A wedding-present, yes.” He wondered whether the smile on his 
face looked as ugly as it felt! She looked from the rose in his out- 
stretched palm to his face and back again to the rose with a puzzled 
expression in her brown eyes. 

“But I don’t understand,” she said. 

“T beg your pardon,” he answered gravely, “it was a poor joke.” 
He began to slip the dried blossom back into his pocket-book. 

“But I will accept it,” she cried, and held forth a small hand. 
“T will take it as a wedding-present, although it is somewhat ahead 
of time. 

He placed it in her hand, looking, in turn, puzzled. 

- “But you said it was to-night—the wedding?” 

“But why should you give me presents?” 

“ Why—but—you’re to be married !” 

She shook her head, smiling across at him with a new light in her 
eyes. 

“Not I, alas!” He stared back in bewilderment. 

“But I saw! I looked in the window last night!” 

* And you thought I was the bride?” She laughed deliciously. 
“ Didn’t you know that it was bad luck for a bride to take part in a 
rehearsal? I was only a substitute, you see.” 

“Kitty!” He had seized her hand and was gazing rapturously 
into her eyes. “ Kitty!” 

The lids fluttered down over the brown depths. The hand trembled. 

“ You—you’re crushing my rose,” she whispered. 

“ Kitty!” he cried again, releasing her hand as though it were life 
itself, “tell me again that it’s true!” 

“True that I was only a substitute bride?” she asked tremulously, 
with hidden eyes. “ Yes, it’s quite true, sadly true.” She looked up 
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with an attempt at exaggerated woe, but when she saw his face she 
averted her own again and gave all her attention to the crushed rose 
in her hand. “I—I must be going now,” she said. 

“Going? No, you mustn’t go!” he cried. 

“T must,” she murmured from the safe distance of a yard away. 
“* Good-by.” 

“ Good-by ?” 

“You are going North, are you not?” she asked innocently. 

“North? I? Never!” 

“Oh!” said Kitty. 

“North!” he repeated witheringly. “I’m not such an idiot! I 
lost you twice, Kitty, and now—now I’m not going to let you out of 
my sight !” 

“T fear you'll have to,” she laughed, with a shake of her head, “ at 
least as far as the house.” 

“T shall follow!” 

“You mustn’t.” 

“But you said your uncle——” 

“He won’t be at home until dinner-time.” 

Burton groaned. 

“ But you’re coming back into the garden, aren’t you, after awhile?” 

She shook her head again. 

“No, you forget the wedding,” she answered. 

“ Hang the wedding, Kitty!” . 

“J—I don’t think you ought to call me Kitty so—so much,” she 
protested. 

“Don’t you?” he scoffed. “ Kitty—Kitty—Kitty! But—but 
tnere’s another name I know, and if you like I’ll call you that—Kitty ; 
shall I? May I tell you what it is—Kitty?” 

“No, I—I don’t think so,” she answered in sudden alarm. She 
moved away as though meditating flight. ‘“CGood-by,” she said again. 

“ But it’s not good-by,” he pleaded. “I may come this evening, 
mayn’t I?” ; 

“Tf you’re not afraid of the Ogre,” she laughed. 

She moved farther. 

“ Kitty,” he called softly. 

“ Yes “al 

“It begins with an S!” 

“1t?—Oh !” 

She fled to the house. 


IX. 
A coot breeze, moist and fresh from the river, was blowing across 
the garden, stirring the leaves to sleepy rustlings and wafting the 
fragrance of thousands of roses into the evening air. There was no 
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light save the soft radiance of the stars;.no sound save their voices as 
they strolled slowly back and forth between the hedges and swaying 
blossoms. 

“A confession?” he was saying. 

“Yes,” she answered. “I wonder if you will absoive me?” 

ce Kitty——” 

“ Wait until you hear,” she advised solemnly. .“ There was a paper.” 

“ A paper; Pied 

“Yes, I found it on the path that first morning. It must have 
blown through the fence, you see. I picked it up; I didn’t know what 
it was. Afterwards, in the house, I found it in among the roses and 
—and I saw something on it that made me—made me read it. Was it 
frightfully wrong?” 

“Wrong? No, but what was it?” 

“Tt was ‘ Kitty’ !” 

* But the paper ?” 

“ Don’t you remember?” she asked wonderingly. “ Really ?” 

“ Really !” 

“ Well——””_. She took something from the bosom of her dress 
and spread it out in the half-darkness. Then, “ Listen,” she said: 
“¢Belle Harbour, Virginia, June the third. She’s coming; she’s 
almost in sight. I don’t quite know what I am writing. The situation 
grows intense. Will she—— ” 

“TI remember,” he cried. “And you found that? And you knew, 
then, that—— 

“ Listen,” she said sternly. Again she bent over the paper. “‘ Will 
she retreat or advance? I can see the white of her gown through the 
leaves. She is almost at the corner of the path. My courage is ebbing 
fast; if she delays much longer, I shall beat a disordered retreat 
myself. Now! She’s coming, coming, coming—she’s here—— ” 

“ Kitty,” he cried, “you’re not reading! You couldn’t in this 
light.” 

“T don’t need to,” she said with a little, soft laugh, “I know it by 
heart. ‘Had I the courage I would ask for a parley, but, alas! I am 
already wavering along my entire line; I can only put up a brave front 
and rely upon awing her. She is delicious, simply delicious. Her 
eyes’ What about my eyes? You stopped there.” : 








“Your eyes? Your eyes—your eyes ” He paused, at a loss 
for words. She sighed dolefully. 

“There, you’ve stopped again! I reckon I’ll never know,” she 
mourned. 

He took her hands and turned her about until the light of the 
stars was full upon her face. 

“Your eyes, Kitty—ah, I’ll spend my life, sweetheart, telling you 
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about your eyes!” They dropped before his own ardent ones. “ Was 
it—was it then, Kitty?” he whispered. 

“ What?” she murmured. 

“That you cared for me?” 

“J—I think so!” 

With sudden shyness she broke from his clasp and went forward 
up the path. When he caught up with her she was bending with her 
face almost buried in a great cup-like rose. He stooped and placed 
his cheek against hers and their hands met and caught. 

“ Ah, dear, dear roses,” she murmured tremulously, “how I love 
you, how I love you!” 

“ And me, Kitty?” he whispered in her ear. 

She raised her head and laid her hands upon his arms, looking up 
silently into his face. About them the roses whispered and nodded in 
the breeze. He bent until his lips were upon hers. 

“ Kitty,” he cried softly, “my Kitty! Kitty of the Roses!” 


FOREVER 
BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


HAD not known before 
| Forever was so long a word. 
The slow stroke of the clock of time 
I had not heard. 


*Tis hard to learn so late. 
It seems no sad heart really learns, 

But hopes and trusts, and doubts and fears, 
And bleeds and burns. 


The night is not all dark, 
Nor is the day all that it seems, 
But each may bring me this relief— 
My dreams and dreams. 


I had not known before 

That: Never was so sad a word. 
So wrap me in forgetfulness— 

I have not heard. 























IN LONDON CHAMBERS 
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Author of ‘‘Two Pilgrims’ Progress’ 
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T was the view out of the windows that settled the matter. 

| J—— was hurrying to catch a train and keep an engagement 

when, by chance, he looked up and saw the sign “To Let” in the 
very windows we had been hunting for from one end of London to 
the other. There was no mistaking them, and there they were within 
a two minutes’ walk of the little hotel where we were staying at the 
time. It is always the way. The pleasant things of life are not found, 
they just happen. He let his train—and his engagement with it—go 
and came straight back to tell me. Whatever the windows may have 
cost us since, whatever they may still cost us, would not be too much 
to pay for that first moment of delightful amazement at our good 
luck as we stood and looked down on the Thames and the factories 
opposite—it was a winter day with just enough fog to turn them into 
“ palaces”—and, away in the distance, the dome of St. Paul’s a shadow 
against the pale sky, and all around it the dim spires and towers of 
Wren’s city. 

It was a further piece of good luck that the rooms belonging to 
the windows were as charming, for, in our enthusiasm, we would have 
taken them, no matter what they were like. In the advertisement they 
figured as “chambers”—a name that suggests Pendennis, and George 
Warrington, David Copperfield, Charles Lamb, and all sorts of amusing 
and delightful associations. Actually, it means the old-fashioned flat 
that retains all the inconveniences the English used to think were com- 
forts until they learned better on the Continent and from America, 
and that survives only in the Inns of Court and a few out-of-the-way 
corners in the business part of the town. These special chambers are 
in an old house at the end of one of the short, narrow streets, now 
rapidly being improved out of existence, that lead from the Strand 
to the river. When you turn into ours you would think it a slum, 
and I suppose you would be right; for a little court, where flower-girls. 
and costermongers live, opens into it, and, together with the public 
house round the corner, where the thirsty cabby waits for the Strand 
Theatres to let out in the evening, has seemed an insurmountable objec- 
tion to friends who wanted the chambers underneath us on the rare 
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occasions when these were to be had. But we do not mind trifles of 
this kind. Besides, the street widens towards our end and is lined with 
eighteenth-century houses, a bit grimy now, but with doors and windows 
the architect comes from far and near to copy, and, anyway, our 
windows are at the top of the house and look out on the river, and not 
on the street. 

As for the house, it not only has the air of having had a past, but 
it has had one. Bacon and Pepys were its tenants in their time. 
Canaletto made a drawing of it. Peter the Great and David Copper- 


. field lodged just over the way. And for a quarter of a century Etty 


lived in our rooms, with Stanfield downstairs and Turner one of many 
visitors who came to look out of Etty’s windows—that is, out of ours. 
People seem to think this gives us a sort of proprietorship in Etty, 
and they are constantly presenting us with relics of him. We have 
his portrait hanging in the hall; we have his key-ring with his name 
and address engraved on it, the amiable gift of his great-nephew. We 
have also a letter he wrote to ask a friend for an extra ticket for the 
private view at the Royal Academy, of which he was then a distin- 
guished member, though the fact does not seem to have secured him 
any special privileges. The letter also hangs in the hall, and if some- 
times I feel inclined to turn it the other way about and proudly dis- 
play, instead, the inscription of Mr. Janvier, whose offering it was, 
so far I have resisted the temptation, and I think, on the whole, we 
show our appreciation of this one at least of our great predecessors. 
e 


Of course, I do not say that the house is just as Bacon and Pepys 
would remember it. I know for certain that a row of gables has 
disappeared since Canaletto made his drawing. But the most recent 
restorer was Adam, or one of his contemporaries, as our mantels and 
cornices prove; and Adam decorations, and the bit of fifteenth-century 
drain-pipe, found when the County Council overhauled our plumbing 
a few years ago, are eloquent enough proofs, in our eyes, of respectable 
age and a distinguished past. 

All these details, I need not say, we learned later. The great thing 
at the moment was to know how to get possession of our windows. 
In new flats, even in London, it is thought worth while to smooth 
your way if you want to rent them, and usually someone in authority, 
or at least with information, is on the premises. In old chambers 
everything is, or was then, made as difficult as possible, as if the one 
object were to get rid of you as soon as you ventured to offer yourself 
as tenant. The ancient, white-haired housekeeper in charge of ours— 
she was old enough to remember Etty—was not sure of anything except 
that she wasn’t going to have us get our coals in after ten o’clock in 
the morning, and we might as well understand it at once. Coals, at 
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that stage, were so remote, we would have agreed to anything as far as 
they were concerned, and I must do her the justice to explain that her 
one reason for so apparently unreasonable a request was her desire 
to keep the house the spotless marvel we found it—spotless, that is, 
for London. Once this was settled, she gave us the address of the 
landlord’s agent. He lived in an inaccessible suburb. It would occur, 
surely, to none but an Englishman, whose business was in town, to 
place the slowest of slow suburban trains between himself and his 
clients. I don’t know what he thought of our American ways when, 
the very day he put his sign in the windows, we appeared in his office. 
He looked, if anything, more ancient than the housekeeper—I won- 
dered if he did not remember Pepys—and the anti-macassers adorning 
his chairs and the smell of mutton and greens pervading everything 
could not have been a day younger. It would be as easy to run your 
head through a stone wall as to try to make an Englishman do any- 
thing any way he never did it before. There was no objection to us 
as tenants, we had sufficient references, and we were the first to apply. 
But we might have talked ourselves blue that first day, and the agent 
would not have let us off the least part of the correspondence and 
meetings, without which he had never concluded a contract yet, and 
never meant to. We had even to set up a solicitor of our own, for 
it is part of the ponderousness of English life that you can do nothing 
without a solicitor. There is no getting out of it, though you may 
plead nationality as an excuse. I know of only one American living 
in London who has escaped—without trouble, he says, but he has never 
offered to prove it. Certainly, it was not until we had signed papers, 
paid for the most amazing and ponderous legal document in the shape 
of a lease I have ever laid eyes upon, and lived for days in an atmos- 
phere of red tape, official seals, and legal fog that our windows were 
formally handed over to us. We might have been renting the whole 
town, judging from the trouble it gave us. What we spent just to get 
to the point of taking the place I do not know; I never had the 
courage to reckon it up. What we were to spend after that point was 
reached, both in money and inconvenience, we were not long in finding 
out. 
There was, of course, to begin with, the rent. It seemed a fair price 
for what we were to get from our windows alone, and so we overlooked 
the less cheerful fact that it was out of all proportion to our income, 
and worse, that, though in an ordinary modern flat rates and taxes are 
the landlord’s affair, in chambers they are the tenant’s. We could 
count upon their coming to a third of the rent everybody, including 
the agent, told us. But in the absence of definite figures it was easy 
to believe that everybody exaggerated. If you want a thing very 
much, you do not see its drawbacks until you can’t help yourself. 


Vou. LXXIII.—22 
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The first blue paper opened our eyes a bit. It is appalling the first 
time you come face to face with sewer rates, and poor rates, and 
school-board rates, and police rates, and gracious knows what sort of 
rates besides. The second blue paper, a water rate all by itself, was 
more depressing still. Then there was the terrible moment when it 
dawned upon us what it meant to have these two papers appear regu- 
larly, not every year, but every six months. Most unbearable, however, 
was the third blue paper, demanding from us, good American citizens, 
an income tax that goes, as I understand it, to swell the imperial 
exchequer. I say nothing of the smaller imperial tax, charged on the 
same paper, the exact nature of which I have never been able to 
fathom. This we could have endured. It is the income tax, against all 
American ideas of right and wrong, that rankles. As long as we had 
been content in lodgings, our income had escaped the official eye. But 
once we set up as householders, not even our American citizenship 
or American principle could save us. Americans in London may rebel 
for a while, but they cannot get out of it in the end. I know of one 
who evaded it for ten years, and then was pounced upon by the 
Collector for arrears. And it is no use to refuse to fill up the wretched 
paper of inquiry stuck in your letter-box—a paper which could have 
given the Grand Inquisitor points. We refused one year, but the 
Assessor, I think he is called, filled it up for us, and it was wonderful 
how, according to his reckoning, our income had gone up by leaps and 
bounds. 
® 

Now, after we had paid for keeping our street clean, which it never 
is; and for the police, who are always out of the way when wanted; 
and for the poor, who come, all the same, boldly to our front door to 
exact private rates; and for schools, to which we have no children to 
send; and for sewers, which are never in order; and for water, that 
runs short in an emergency; and for an income, that runs as short 
even without the emergency,—for if we had not moved into chambers 
we should not have been asked for income tax, and so I include it 
with the rest,—after we have paid all these things, it comes nearer the 
truth to calculate our rates and taxes as a half or even three-quarters 
of our rent. 

A clause in our lease, had we been a shade less eager, must have 
shown us the other liabilities, almost as heavy, that the rent made 
no pretence of covering. The landlord undertook to keep the roof 
dry over our heads—which, I might say in parenthesis, he has not 
always succeeded in doing—and the outer walls sound and clean; but 
we were to keep the rooms themselves in repair and decorative order. 
There was not one we would have lived in as we found it. The 
landlord was charmed with them all,—that was natural,—and so sur- 
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prised when we told him we were not that I thought he was going 
to charge us extra on the spot for the privilege of carrying out his 
own conditions. The truth was, anyone except a landlord would have 
had difficulty in deciding which was the more unbearable—the dirt 
where paper and paint were old, or the color where they were compara- 
tively new. How we did it I never quite understood, but before our 
one audience was over we had persuaded him to contribute fifteen 
pounds towards our expense—a sum that exactly paid for refitting the 
bathroom, the last tenant, with the Englishman’s respect for his own 
possessions, having carried off the bathtub and all the pipes he could 
without tearing up the floor or pulling down the walls. 

But this business cost us still more in mental wear and tear before 
we had got through with it, for it led to our first experience with the 
British Workman. We had given the contract to a man who was a 
genius in his way, with a real sense of color and a keen eye for old 
furniture. But he could not do everything himself. 

e 

As I watched the work day by day, the marvel was not that it took 
so long to do, but that it ever got done at all. The workmen, and 
they were typical of or, if anything, rather better than the average, 
would arrive about seven in the morning. By the time they put on 
their white coats, unpacked their tools, and looked about to see where 
they had left off the day before it was eight and their breakfast hour— 
literally hour, for they seldom got back before nine. By eleven they 
were ready for their first glass of beer, which meant half an hour, 
though the public house was, as it always is in London, just round 
the corner. From one to two they-dined. To get through the after- 
noon needed another glass of beer, though the afternoon was over at 
five. If in their short working day or five or, at the best, six hours 
they had all been doing something, I would not have minded so much. 
But the British Workman, like the policeman in dangerous quarters, 
always goes about in pairs. One man does the work, the other looks 
on, with his hands in his pockets or, at moments of irrepressible energy 
and ambition, holding an odd nail or hammer. 

When the British Workman eventually got through with our cham-. 
bers the time came: to face their inconveniences. Then I knew why 
the ancient housekeeper was so perturbed over the coal. To be sure, 
spacious cellars for coal and wine were allotted to us. But what free- 
born American would have the courage to ask any servant to go down 
four flights of stairs and up again for every scuttle of coal and bottle 
of wine, and that was what it would come to if we used the cellars. 
There was no lift, no dumb-waiter, not so much as the basket on the 
end of a string by which the Italian solves the same problem. LEvery- 
body, from our friends to the postman, everything, from the coal to 
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the day’s supplies, must reach us by the one stairway and in the one 
front door. 

I had already seen what the English “ maid” can accomplish in the 
way of bringing up scuttles of coal and jugs of hot water in hotels 
and lodgings as innocent of lifts and hot-water pipes as our chambers. 
But to be responsible for asking her to do it was another matter. That 
was why I gave up any thought of laying in a supply for the winter; 
chambers, clearly, were not made for the economy of buying wholesale. 
The coal-bin in the kitchen would only hold half a ton; therefore I 
must not get in more than half a ton at a time, but set my wits to 
work to make that half ton last as long as possible, if not longer. 
That is why I use gas in the kitchen to cook our dinners; gas in 
the bathroom to heat the bath; gas in the bedroom and dining-room 
to keep them warm. If I have coal fires in the other rooms, it is solely 
because they are pleasant to look at. You can’t expect more than 
that of an English open fire. When I first came to England and 
shivered through the winter, I used to say, “ Wait until I have a 
place of my own!” But now I have it, I shiver all the same. I do 
not attempt to explain why it never seems to occur to the Englishman 
that the heat from a roaring fire might as well come into the room as 
go up the chimney. I sometimes think he would be supremely uncom- 
fortable if, by chance, he made himself comfortable. When he goes 
to America in winter he complains of the tropical heat of our houses, 
but at home he endures the arctic cold of his own without a murmur. 
A fire in a bedroom is at any season a horrible concession to modern 
luxurious living; a fire anywhere after the first of May and before the 
first of October does not enter into his scheme of existence. 

But I did not understand the’ full meaning of British conservatism 
until I started out to engage a servant. If in England you live as the 
English do, it is all right, and that is the way most of my country 
people who have kept house in London, and afterwards written about 
it, seem to have managed, though I always marvel at the elasticity of 
their income. But if you don’t, if, for one reason or another, you 
cannot face the correct assortment of butler, footman, cook, kitchen- 
maid, parlor-maid, housemaid, why, it’s all wrong, and you might as 
well acknowledge yourself a social outcast, and be done with it. Now, 
I couldn’t face them. I didn’t want them all, I couldn’t have paid them 
if I had wanted.them, and I hadn’t enough room for them even if I 
could have paid. And so I found I would have to fall back upon what 
the English call a “general,” a woman who is butler, footman, cook, 
kitchen-maid, parlor-maid, housemaid in one. That no decent “gen- 
eral” was forthcoming seemed to me inevitable when I learned by 
painful experience the scorn with which even her name was received 
in the various Registry Offices—the English for Intelligence Office— 
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where I went hunting for her. I have never imagined anything so 
haughty as the manner with which the lady at the desk treated me and 
my modest application! “We don’t supply generals,” and I was dis- 
missed. After a while I tried a compromise, and asked for a “ cook- 
housekeeper,” which sounds a trifle more respectable, I admit. It 
worked beautifully until there came the invariable question, “ How 
many other servants do you keep?” and I was adrift again in a cruel 
world, where one has no business to be poor, and it is the unpardonable 
sin not to live as one’s neighbors do. London was made for the rich. 
With money in your pocket there is nothing you cannot have, but 
squalor alone is to be bought with a limited income. It was the land- 
lady of the little hotel where we waited for the British Workman to 
move out of our chambers who came to my rescue. She had been 
advertising for a servant, and she kindly handed over to me one who 
came in answer but did not suit her special needs. The woman was 
young, willing, pretty, and cheap,—twenty pounds, or a hundred dol- 
lars, a year,—and she was engaged on the spot. Her adventures in our 
chambers make a thrilling story, but I am not going to tell it now: 
it deserves a chapter to itself. The name she answered to was Henrietta, 
which must therefore be the English equivalent for Germinie Lacer- 
teux. It is enough, here, to say that she came at. the time appointed, 
that in her white apron and cap with flowing streamers she was an 
ornament to the establishment, that she cooked excellently, that her 
coffee was delicious—and that the second Sunday evening of her short 
stay with us I found her dead drunk in the kitchen. 
e 

I tried old women next, and I was stern with them, and insisted 
on their taking “beer money” instead of the beer which the English 
servant is privileged to demand as a right. But old women, unfor- 
tunately, get older, and the time comes too soon when the whole situa- 
tion has to be faced anew. There have been intervals—intervals of 
eating cold things or wandering forth in search of a dinner, which 
is about the last thing to do in London, unless you are prepared to 
pay for it. 

Then one day I had a brilliant idea. If the English couldn’t give 
me what I. wanted and what fitted in with my scheme of life, why 
couldn’t someone who, like myself, was a foreigner in a land where 
she still preferred her own to native manners? That is how I hap- 
pened to take a French “ bonne pour tout faire,” which suggests, and is, 
something very much nicer than the English “general.” She costs 
more—I could have two English servants for the same price. She eats 
more, for, disdaining the endless course of tea and bacon and cheese 
upon which the English servant grows anemic, she expects to dine like 
a Christian. She makes no question of beer or beer money, but looks 
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for a little wine in her water as a matter of course. She will probably 
double your bill at the baker’s, and she will be surprised if you don’t 
say “ Good-morning” to her when you come down to breakfast. In a 
word, she would disorganize a British household. But then, ours isn’t 
a British household, and, on the other hand, she does twice as much as 
the English servant without stopping to ask whether it is her work 
or not. She rather likes being alone and having everything under her 
management. She is intelligent to a fault. And you do not lower 
yourself in her good opinion and graces if you talk to her as the 
sensible person she is. 7 
e 

With the tradespeople there was no trouble at all, except to refuse 
the many who were eager to serve me because they had served the 
previous tenant. I made my bargain with the milkman without delay, 
and then bore, as well as I could, my disappointment when I met his 
milk-cans pushed about on little handcarts instead of slung from the 
capacious shoulders of the London milkwoman or milkgirl who, in 
skirts to her ankles and little shawl over her shoulders, is as much 
of a type in London as the man with his goats in Naples. 

As for provisions and groceries and the rest, I had a beautiful 
scheme for which I took great credit to myself. I had never kept 
house before, and in the first glow of enthusiasm I meant to keep it 
on the most economical terms possible. Like the Provengal who looked 
out for us awhile, I could say—though, alas! I can say it no longer 
without sarcasm—“I adore the Economy!” And so I made up my 
mind to buy everything at, one of the “ Stores,” those huge codperative 
establishments supposed to be designed for the protection of the ordi- 
nary mortal against the rapacity of the tradesman. ‘The nearest, for- 
tunately, was in the next street. I went to it promptly, with a pleasant 
sense of virtue, to get in my first supply—meagre compared to a 
supply adapted to the capacious pantry of a Philadelphia house, but 
lavish for chambers without any pantry at all, without a cold store- 
room, for in England even the refrigerator is still all but unknown— 
in a word, without any pretence of a storeroom except an absurd little 
outside cupboard below the kitchen window, just where it catches the 
full blaze of the afternoon sun when, by chance, the sun manages to 
shine in London. 

Well, I paid five shillings, I think it was, initiation fee and half 
a crown yearly subscription. I was given an impressively big catalogue. 
And I marched to the grocery department. “I want——” 

“Make out your list, if you please, Madam,” and the indifferent 
attendant went on tying up his parcels. 

I discovered that I must consult my catalogue and write down on 
the paper provided for the purpose the number of whatever it was I 
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wanted, the thing itself, and its price. It took me a morning to pre- 
pare my first order. One may get used to it in time, but I had not 
the time to get used to it in—unless I gave up making a weekly income 
to save a daily penny. I fell back on the ordinary tradesman. 

e 

I could not wish my enemy a worse fate. What the Londoner thinks 
of British tradesmen he spent a large part of last summer saying, in 
answer to the question put to him by one of his big London papers, 
“Do tradesmen cheat?” If the average Londoner says that they do, 
it is not for me, a foreigner, to deny it. But I could have borne their 
cheating had they cheated me with distinction. Here you have the 
difference between the Englishman and the American. The English- 
man will haggle over a penny—for the principle of the thing, he tells 
you. The American will let the penny and the principle go, provided 
he gets what he wants. But I did not get what I wanted—that was 
my objection. Since my dealings with London butchers I have always 
wondered how the beef of the country came by its reputation. I 
shudder when I think of the great, shapeless hunks that have appeared 
on my table. And more extraordinary is the fact that whatever part of 
the animal I may ask for is always three-quarters fat, though the 
butcher, as if that were not enough, adds a slab from somewhere else 
as a crowning delicacy when the meat goes in the scales. And the 
famous English chop with its layers and layers of fat, what courage it 
requires! I am not going into the question of relative prices—Mrs. 
Leicester Addis has been doing so too recently. My complaint is that, 
even after you have paid the price—and it has been steadily going up 
ever since the outbreak of the Boer War—you do not half the time get 
meat worth eating. This is not mere foreign prejudice. I was lunching 
in a typical English household of the lavish kind only the other day, 
and the son complained that the steak was tough. “Why,” said his 
mother blandly, “ you ought to know by this time you never can get 
a tender steak in England.” She was almost right. Really, for a 
good beefsteak you must go to Italy or Spain, even though there they 
are not always boasting about it. 

My quarrel with the green-grocer was that his ideas and enterprise, 
nine months out of the twelve, were limited to Brussels sprouts and 
“greens.” Things have improved a little since the days of my first 
amazement to see the tomato exalted from the big market basket to an 
honored place with hot-house fruit. It, at any rate, has grown more 
plentiful, though still sold by the pound. But in other respects the 
green-grocer’s shop is as barren as I found it nineteen years ago. 

As for the grocer, it was astonishing how the same article, whether 
tea or coffee or anything else, at the same price, managed to vary in 
quality from week to week. 
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But it was when it came to the bread I felt I must draw the line— 
that amazing British loaf, the two round chunks, one stuck on top of 
the other, crustless, tasteless, heavy. All these long years in England 
have failed to reconcile me to it. 

e 

Altogether, at the beginning of life behind our windows I felt the 
price was high for the pleasure—though the pleasure, I hasten to add, 
has never yet palled. But here I was, in a place of my own, shivering 
through the winter, and all the year round eating things I did not 
particularly care to eat. As I have already said, a well-filled purse in 
London sees you through any difficulty and saves you every discom- 
fort. There are chefs to be had who can disguise the butcher’s clumsi- 
ness. In the large grocery shops of the West-End quality is not much 
less certain than the bill you run up to obtain it. Climate and distance 
do not exist for the green-grocers of Regent and Bond Streets and the 
Middle Row of Covent Garden, and even sweet potatoes and corn, 
watermelons and cantaloupes, aré yours—if you can afford them. But 
we could not in British shops, and there was no use thinking we could. 

Face to face with the serious problem of how to live my own 
material life in my own way, I could have laughed at the folly of Ibsen’s 
heroines making their psychological mountains out of molehills. I 
had almost given up hope when one day, passing through Soho to go 
to the little theatre in Dean Street, I passed a butcher’s—but such a 
butcher’s! In the window—and the window alone showed it was not 
as other butchers’ are—were fillets of beef and veal, rolled and larded; 
shoulders of mutton, boned, rolled, and stuffed; little cutlets, plump 
and delicately trimmed. That was a wonderful moment. I went in 
and ordered a fillet on the spot. The butcher was French: there 
was the explanation. My journeys to order more fillets and frican- 
deaus led me back to Soho again and again, and, by degrees, I chanced 
upon as irreproachable a little French grocer with French groceries 
and decent wine at Soho prices; then I found a marchand de légumes, 
as he calls himself,—his shop is the Quatre Saisons,—where every salad 
that grows appears in season, and every vegetable they eat in France, 
where they know what vegetables are; and next, a French baker, with 
the long, crisp, crusty loaves that no French table d’héte would be 
without; and a French pastry-cook with a soul above stodginess; and 
even a French laundry. I have said nothing about laundries as yet. 
I have not had the heart to. In London washing is never done at home 
—in chambers, naturally, it would be an impossibility. There are, 
therefore, plenty of laundries, all of them bad: as I must continue to 
maintain unless Mrs. Addis gives me the address of her exception at 
Hendon. I will say no more, except that it is not easy to reach the 
stage when you look on calmly while your house linen is riddled with 
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holes years before its time, and your own linen grows yellow and dingy, 
not with age but with chemicals and carelessness. From the French 
laundry, at least, everything comes home spotless, and is left to wear 
out with time. 

This, then, is how I succeed in keeping house in London without 
conforming to the English conventions, to which I could never reconcile 
myself, even if they were to be had at a cost that did not spell ruin. 
I have a French servant and a French charwoman. I deal with a 
French butcher, a French grocer, a French green-grocer, a French 
baker, and a French confectioner. My ice is brought by an Italian 
and is kept in an American refrigerator. My clothes are washed at a 
French laundry. 

It is one of the charms of London that such inconsistencies are 
possible. Moreover, though our chambers are in the centre of London, 
the immediate little neighborhood, shut in between the river and the 
Strand, is just like a small country town or village—“ The Quarter,” 
people who live in it call it affectionately. We all know one another’s 
affairs, even though we may not know one another. We have our own 
local gossip. “They do talk a lot in the street, you know,” one of 
my neighbors informed me, at the same time revealing an unex- 
pectedly intimate knowledge of my movements. On a summer even- 
ing you will find little groups of housekeepers exchanging news at their 
front doors, for almost all the houses are let as chambers, and each 
has a housekeeper in charge. We have our special milkman and news- 
paper agent and builder and plumber, our own hand-organs, our own 
beggars who ring our front-door bells. The postmen touch their hats 
as we pass. Even the dogs wag their tails in recognition, and I do 
believe I am on speaking terms with every cat in the “quarter.” It 
will be clear, therefore, that I can say nothing of London life as it 
is regulated in the correct Squares and Rows and Places and Crescents. 
Information of this kind I leave to the Americans whose capacious 
incomes, made by their pens, never cease to astound me. All I can do 
is to show that, when your income and inclination are not fashioned 
on regulation lines, it is still possible not only to live, but to live 
delightfully, in London. 
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OST like the sun some shining spirits are, 
M Bringing to men the common golden day ; 
But let me rather be the single star 
That guides one traveller on his midnight way. 
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HERE are various ways of gaining prominence in the Gass 
(Jew’s street), and a good way is to die. If you cannot be 
a dead man, be a sick one; failing in that, be his nurse. 

Now prominence had come unto the house of Hendel the feather- 
woman in two of these excellent forms. Shayé Soldat, her lodger, 
was a sick man and Hendel herself was his nurse. And Hendel had 
the better of it too, for when one is sick, one must lie abed, and the 
doctor forbids all visitors, as is the newfangled notion, though it is 
well known that not only is it a pious deed, but a religious duty, to 
visit the sick. So Shayé was alone—and where, pray, is the joy of 
fame if one may not strut?—but Hendel walked abroad, and when 
she did so all the Gass rushed forth to greet her. 

“ Good-morning, Hendel. Nu, what does the Doctor say?” 

“‘ How’s business, Hendel? What thinkest thou, will he live?” 

Hendel’s chin sought the air. Not that she was proud. Nay, God 
forbid! none can say that Hendel Federshleiserin, who lived by strip- 
ping feathers for the beds of the rich, was proud, but she was human; 
ordinarily of no more consequence in Maritz than a stray kitten, on 
this particular Sunday morning her progress to the butcher-shop was 
as marked by polite attentions as if she had been the Rav (rabbi) 
himself. j 

“ See how grosartig !” 

“Has Hendel won the grand prize?” 

“Why dost not answer when one speaks ?” 

“soi,” said Hendel languidly, and shook them off like flies— 
all save one small boy named Shimmelé, who glued himeelf fast to her 
heels, for Shimmelé was his gradmother’s newsbearer, and a soldier, 
a sick one, was a tasty bit not to be dropped so lightly. 

Hendel entered Machel Katzev’s shop, Shimmelé close behind. 

“ A nice marrow-bone,” said Hendel. 

“ For soup?” growled Machel. 

“ Nay, broth.” 

Now Machel was a man not to be treated with scorn, one with 
a habit of dropping absently bits of liver and nibs of sausage into 
poor women’s baskets, so when he asked,— 

“Nu, how is he?” Hendel replied politely by rolling her eyes 
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towards the rafters, throwing out her hands, and groaning dismally, 
whereat Machel said “Ei, vei!—hm—hm!” and Shimmelé rushed 
home to tell his granny the worst. 

And Shimmelé’s report was a true one. Shayé Soldat—sometime 
soldier, all-time sinner, fourteen years’ service, two campaigns, a leather 
medal and a wooden leg—lay a-dying. This Hendel fully corroborated 
as on her homeward way she stopped in Mendel the cobbler’s shop. 
And the Gass saw the justice of Hendel’s preference in the matter. 

“ Mendel has a right to know,” said they, for though the sick man 
owed Hendel five gulden twenty for lodging, he owed Mendel two 
gulden fifty for Sabbath dinners, and Mendel was thus counted next 
of kin. 

“Up to here the water is already,” Hendel was saying, indicating 
her own thick waist. “When it will have reached the heart, then is 
the end. EHisak Shulklopfer sits with him—one leg he has out of the 
door ready to run for the Chevra * at any moment. The Kalif! ’Tis 
out of pure wickedness he is dying. Not one kreutzer has he paid 
me in half a year. Does he think I find money on the street? A 
disease in his bones, the Gonef (rascal) !” with which pious though 
superfluous wish she betook herself homeward, there to convert her 
nice marrow-bone into broth for her sick lodger, who, though a great 
sinner, was, after all, a “ — — - whom one cannot allow to 
go to destruction. 

At the angle of the street where the Gass tries for a moment to 
close upon itself, like a jack-knife, she was run into by a hurricane of 
which, as it whirled around the corner, she recognized Hisak Shul- 
klopfer’s brown coat-tails and green pantoffles. 

Hendel stood still and held her breath, and in a moment they were 
upon her,—Reb Noach Fingerhut and Loser Pereles, Reb Shlomé 
Wineseller and Loebelé Shlemiel,—all pacing down the street as though 
it were a footrace, the goal a certain cleft in a wall, down which they 
briskly dodged. 

“The Chevra!” gasped Hendel at sight of this, for the cleft in 
the wall led to one place only, and that was Hendel’s house. Then 
she made after them at the top of her speed. 

When she reached home the Holy Brotherhood was already busied 
with preparations for the prayers for the dying, though Shlomé Wine- 
seller, a death-bed expert, grumbled sceptically as he lit a candle, “He 
groans me too strong for a dying man.” 

The sick man, indeed, lay uttering pitiful groans, while streams of 
tears ran down his cheeks. At sight of Hendel he brightened and 
began muttering something. Hendel hurried to his side. 


* Holy Brotherhood, a society which attends the dying. 
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“Why dost thou weep, Shayéleben?” she soothed; “wouldst not 
like a bit of something to eat?” 

The sick man nodded vigorously. 

“A spoonful of gruel? No? I have a beautiful bone for broth. 
Not that either? What then?” 

Shayé spoke, but so feebly that Hendel had to bend low to hear. 
Then suddenly she started up, her eyes glaring wildly, and began 
backing nervously towards the door. 

“‘ What is the matter?” cried the Chevra. 

“ Shema !—Vei geshrieen!—Help, people!” was all that Hendel 
could gasp. 

Reb Noach, as president of the Holy Brotherhood, felt it his duty 
to investigate. He hurried to the bedside. 

“What is it, Shayé Soldat?” he asked. 

Again the sick man spoke, and Reb Noach bent over him to hear. 

Now it is known of Reb Noach that he weighs two hundred odd 
pounds, also that he has a club-foot, yet all the Chevra is witness 
that at this moment he leapt nimbly as any ballet-girl clear across 
the room to the door, out of which he dashed as briskly as a young 
goat. The Holy Brotherhood followed at his heels. 

“What has happened? What is the matter?” 

“ Meshuggé (crazy) !” gasped Reb Noach, striking his forehead— 
“stark, staring mad! He desires to eat—hear, Jewish children !— 
what do you think he desires to eat?” 

“ What?” 

“A piece of salt pork!” 

The panic flashed to the four winds of heaven. In a moment the 
horrible rumor was through the Gass. 

“God have mercy! Thus dies a sinner. Have you not heard? 
Wholly, entirely meshuggé. He lies on, his bed and is shrieking that 
he desires to eat a pig!” 

What was to be done? In such an extremity there is but one can 
help, and that is the doctor. And Doctor Pinkus was just the man— 
though small of body yet intrepid of soul—as witness: not only did 
he walk boldly into the madman’s room, but, having held his pulse 
and felt his legs, he said as calmly as one would say “Gut Shabbes,” 
“Let him have his bit of salt pork,”—for Shayé still lay wailing and 
moaning,—“ a bit—a morsel—just a taste of salt pork.” 

The Holy Brotherhood was petrified with horror. 

What! aid and abet him in his sin?” 

“You see he is not responsible,” said the Doctor. 

“So much the worse—the sin would then be on us.” 

“Let that be my care. The sin I take upon myself,” said the 
Doctor. 
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“He would never forgive us if he knew.” 

The Doctor only laughed. “He has been such a big Trefafresser 
(eater of the unclean) all his life that the Lord will not even notice 
this little bit in the pile.” 

“ Never!” cried the Chevra: “No!” and “ Never!” 

“Then good-by—and to-morrow you can bury him. He cannot 
last long if he keeps up this racket. Give him but a little peace and 
he may yet pull through. So long as there is life there is hope,” said 
the Doctor, for of such is the wisdom of men of science. 

So the voice of authority prevailed. It was decided to let the 
madman have his desire. To Hisak Shulklopfer—unwilling agent for 
all the disagreeable errands of the Gass—was put the awful task, and 
amidst groans and tears he repaired to the Christian inn, there to 
procure the disgusting morsel, while the Gass waited with bated 
breath for the earth to open and swallow them. 

“He is bringing Jt,” went the rumor. 

“In Hendel’s broken Sabbath pot.” 

“The milchig one?” 

{4 Yes.” 

“ Woe is me!” 

“ He has taken J¢ into the house.” 

“The Doctor has handed J¢ to Shayé.” 

“ He has eaten of Jt.” 

“ Shema !—and is dead ?” 

“ Usser,” reported Hisak, “ not he—on the contrary, he is sleeping, 
and very well too; let him who doubts it listen at the door and he 
will hear him snoring.” 

This, in fact, was the truth of the matter. Shayé, having eaten 
of the salt pork, became filled with a great calm, and,*curling himself 
up in his bed, went peacefully to sleep. And not only did he survive, 
but grew rapidly better, until in a month’s time he was fully recovered 
and loafing again in his favorite spot—the bench in front of Mendel 
Shuster’s shop. 

But Shayé was now a man to blink at—one of whom the Gass 
said in horror, “ May God defend everyone from the Makkes _— 
which will be his portion in the Hereafter.” 

“Trefa-fresser (eater of the unclean)!” they called him. 

“Poshé Yisroel (sinner in Israel) !” said the pious, and spat at 
the mention of his name. But the sage ones merely shrugged their 
shoulders and said, “ A meshuggener Jued (crazy Jew).” 

For weeks Shayé’s strange fit of madness remained a favorite topic 
and a tantalizing mystery, yet was there not an intrepid soul which 
dared broach the subject to him. Indeed, there was a strong prohi- 
bition against it, and even the school-boys were admonished not to linger 
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about him listening to his war-yarns, as had been their pleasure, lest 
at any moment the madness might, God forbid! break out again. 

Now there was an inquiring spirit in the Gass, lodged in the small 
person of one named Shimmelé, aged six, known also as the Bochurlé 
(little scholar), and it was this inquisitive spirit which at last pried 
open the seal of that fast-bound mystery. Not that Shimmelé meant 
wilfully to disobey. No, he was a pearl of a child (let him who 
doubts it ask his granny), but when on that sunny day he lingered— 
not to speak to Shayé—nay, God forbid! only to have one good look 
at him—Bang! before he could clap his hand over his mouth a ques- 
tion had popped out. 

“Did it hurt?” was what Shimmelé asked. 

Shayé smiled, for an attention to his wooden leg was a tacit com- 
pliment to Shayé himself, so he replied politely by heaving his shoul- 
ders, throwing out his hands, end making a frightful face to indicate 
the extent of the hurt. 

“ And yet brokest no bones!” cried Shimmelé admiringly. 

“Did I not!” said Shayé as he patted his stump; “’twas shivered 
into bits like so much glass.” Then, scenting an audience to his 
favorite one, which began, “ In the year ’31, when we were campaigning 
under my General Boom,” he took his pipe from his mouth, cleared his 
throat, and began,— 

“In the year °31——” 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Shimmelé, “it was then so cold that 
you soldiers had to walk, one close behind the other, to pull one 
another’s legs out, as at every step they froze fast in the snow. That’s 
not what I mean.” 

Shayé grunted his disgust and resumed his pipe. 

“When I stand by the pump I can spit way across the cobbles, 
Maierlé can spit to the walk, and Yainkelé, though he is a big block- 
head, can spit clean into the door of the Cheder (school),” said 
Shimmelé then. 

Shayé received this information with contemptuous silence, but 
Shimmelé continued to stare wistfully. Then he heaved a sigh and 
said musingly,— 

“Tt must have been a strong spit.” 

Shayé puffed in silence. 

“How far didst thou fly, Shayé?” burst from Shimmelé next. 

“Fly?” roared Shayé. “Dost think because I have but one leg 
that I am a stork? Thou hadst better go home and lick out granny’s 
sugar-pots instead of talking impudence to thy elders, thou Omhoretz 
(ignoramus) !” 

Shimmelé was stung in his tenderest spot. An ignoramus, he! 
Was not his “iron head” the pride of the Gass! 
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“Am no Omhoretz,” he said with dignity, “and where is the im- 
pudence if I but ask thee a polite question ?” 

Shayé was perplexed. 

“ What question?” he growled. 

“Tis said of thee that the reason why thou didst not die in thy 
great sickness is because thou couldst not, for even Gehinnom (hell) 
spat thee out, and I did but wish to know when thou wast spat out 
how far thou flewest, and whether it hurt and where——” but there 
he stopped, for a huge hand was making straight for his ear. Shimmelé 
dodged and fled. 

It then happened that Yainkelé the omnipresent, seeing his enemy 
Shimmelé in distress, was so filled with joy thereat that he could not 
contain it, and fell to slapping his knees and yelling delightedly, “ The 
meshuggener Jued (crazy Jew) is after him—the meshuggener 
Jued——” : 

In all his short life Yainkelé had never come across a good thing 
that he did not spoil it, and to his dismay he suddenly found the 
lame man’s wrath turned upon himself. He turned and fled shrieking 
after Shimmelé while Shay stumped in pursuit, roaring frightful 
oaths and brandishing his stick in the air. 

The news rushed through the Gass like wildfire. In a moment the 
street was full of frightened mothers. ° 

“Vei geshrieen! Where is my Fishelé?—my Baerelé?—my 
Hirshelé? Have you not heard? The madness is again upon him. 
He is pursuing little children and rending them in pieces!” 

It was his good friend Mendel Shuster who captured Shayé and 
brought him to his house. There he forced him upon a bed. Then 
he gave him a drink of brandy. This latter unwonted munificence so 
dazed Shayé that he lay quite still with wonder; nor could he arise 
when he would, for no sooner did he stir than both Mendel and his 
wife Gitel waved their hands frantically at him, hissing “ Sh—sh!” 

Shayé stared with utter amazement. 

“Mendel Shuster,” said he at length, “wilt thou please tell me 
what means all this nonsense?” 

The good pair stared at him with frightened faces, but said nothing. 

“ Have you two and all the Gass gone mad?” cried Shayé then. 

At this Mendel began backing towards the door with every sign 
of terror, while Gitel burst into tears and cried in a hoarse whisper, 
“For God’s sake, Mendel, why does Hisak not come with the Doctor ?” 

This broke the last strand of Shayé’s patience. He sprang from 
the bed and burst into a storm of abuse, stumping about the room 
and rapping out oatlis at lightning speed. Gitel fled, but as for Mendel, 
a great calm began to spread over his face. 

“ As I live,” he faltered, “I begin to misdoubt—thou speakest so 
—so like thy natural self——” 
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“ What !—natural self! Ass’s-head, I’ll break every bone in thy 
crooked old carcass if thou speakest not at once!” roared Shaye. 

Then Mendel smiled. “Thank God,” he said, and sighed com- 
fortably. “ Forgive me, Shayé, my friend; I see now we have made 
a great mistake. Thou art unbeshrieen healthy and well—very healthy 
and well.” 

But Shayé was by no means calmed. 

“ Why should I not be healthy?” he shouted. 

Mendel looked embarrassed. 

“Sit!” cried Shayé then, forcing Mendel into a chair, “and there 
thou sittest until thou tellest me, once for all, what means all this 
Meshuggas (craziness). Thinkest thou I see not that things are not 
as they used to be? The people shun me like the pest. When I come, 
all stand aside with a to-do as if I were 2 field-marshal. I have thought, 
‘ Someone has again spread an evil report about thee; wait, it will pass 
over,’ but it does not pass over. Now I will know why.” 

“It is because they fear thee,” ventured Mendel timidly. 

“Yes, that I see, that they fear me. ‘They fled before me and 
barred their doors as before the enemy, but why, I ask thee—why ?” 

Mendel wavered. Shayé insisted, and at last he wormed it out of 

him. 
« “It is because of what happened in thy great sickness,” began 
Mendel with much hesitation. “Thou wast then so bad—my worst 
enemy I do not wish to be as thou wast. And in the end yet thou 
didst become possessed of a frightful desire. God have mercy !—what 
thinkest thou, Shayé?—Chasser (pig) thou didst wish to eat—-salt- 
pork and just salt-pork. Bitter tears didst thou weep over it until at 
last the Doctor said one should give it thee, lest thou die. What was 
to be done? So Hisak Shulklopfer brought thee a bit from the inn 
and thou—thou didst eat it.” 

“Tt was not even good pork—rancid as an old boot,” said Shayé. 

Mendel stared. 

“What!” he cried, “thou knewest what thou didst ?” 

“ Why should I not have known?” said Shayé. 

“ And wast not meshuggé (crazy) ?” 

“Vie heisst, meshuggé?” said Shayé. 

Mendel clasped his hands and shook his head in utter amazement 
and disgust. ; 

“ That thou art a big Poshé (sinner) I have always known,” he 
said, “ but what a big rascal thou art, that I see now first !” 

“Nu, nu,” said Shayé, “I am not the worst by a long shot, and 
the Almighty will not be too hard on me for that bit of pork, for 
He saw it was in my great despair I ate it. And so the people thought 
I was crazy—hm—a pack of sheeps’-heads!—but thou, Mendel, that 
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thou shouldst be such a fool—that I wonder at. Canst not see why I 
wished to eat that pork ?” 

“ May the lightning strike me if I can see it!” 

“Nu, so I will tell thee,” said Shayé. “Seest thou, as I was lying 
there in my great sickness, and it was already time to call the Chevra, 
I began to bethink me of my past life and how I would soon stand 
in the presence of the Most High, His Name be praised! I have my 
little failings,—I do not deny it,—and when I remembered the sins 
I had committed I tell thee I became afraid. Then all at once I 
seemed to see myself in the Hereafter and I was led in at the door. 
There sat the Most High. What thinkest thou, Mendel—He looked 
just like the chief-rabbi of Prag whom I had once seen when I was a 
boy. There He sat in His big armchair, reading out of a thick book 
and stroking His long, white beard. ‘A-ha,’ He cried when He saw 
me, ‘here comes my Shayéleben—a nice little Gonef (rascal)—here, 
bring me my book once,’ and they brought Him the book wherein are 
written down all the sins of the people. He turned over the pages, 
and when He came to my —_ He stopped. ‘ Pui!’ He said when He 
saw the long list of my sins, ‘may I live but that is a sinner—such a 
rascal we have not had up here in a long time. Wait, he will get his 
Makkes (beating). Here, fetch thou thy Steckel (stick),’ He cried, 
and a big angel came forth—an arm he had like a blacksmith and a 
stick as thick as a fist. I tell thee, my hair stood on end when I saw 
it. And then the Most High, His Name be praised! began to read 
off the sins—sins that I usser remembered even in my dreams. Right at 
the beginning He began: ‘ Fifty licks because he ran away from home; 
his parents, nebbich, worried their hearts out over him—usser was 
he worth it?’ said the Most High, and klup! klup!—down came the 
stick of the big angel on my back. And so it went—twenty licks for 
this and thirty licks for that. ‘Forty licks for the debt he owes 
Hendel Federshleiserin, who is, God knows, a pious and hardworking 
woman,’ said the Most High, and ‘twenty licks for the lard cakes he 
ate,’ and so on and so on page after page, until the cold sweat broke 
out on me with terror. And every time when I thought, now He is 
done, He turned another page and began anew. ‘ Woe is me,’ I cried 
in my heart, ‘I cannot bear this. When will this end? When will this. 
end? But it did not end. Now see, Mendel, I have eaten much trefa 
(unclean) in my life,—stewed rabbits, and beef fried in butter, bacon 
and roast pork, and all kinds of Chasser (pig), but—’tis the truth I’m 
telling thee—never in my life had I tasted one bit of salt pork; so 
as I lay there in my agony I thought, ‘ Wait, before I die I will yet eat 
a bit of salt pork; then, when the Most High, His Name be praised ! 
will cry out, ‘Ten licks for the salt pork he ate’—then I will know— 
at last !—thank God! at last it is the end!” 














URBS IN RURE 


By Mrs. I. Zangwill 
$ 


ES, Mrs. Smith, we’ve been a-staying in the country since last 
y I saw you, grandmother and all. It was a lady as sent us, a 
nice-spoken, pleasant young lady she is too, though a bit queer 
in ’er manner, always a-shaking ’ands an’ saying “ How de do” an’ 
“ Good-by” instead of nodding “ good-day,” same as another. It was 
in the beginning of May that first I sees her, for she’d met grand- 
mother at the old ladies’ treat, it appears, an’ ’aving a little cottage in 
the country that she didn’t wish to stand idle like, she comes and 
asks us all to go down there for a fortnight’s ’oliday, she paying our 
journey money. 

Well, when she brings it up like that so sudden I was all taken 
of a ’eap, as you may suppose. I’m sure to go away was the last thing 
in my thoughts, for we’re very comfortable “ere an’ the landlord, ’ee’s 
papered the two rooms at last, which I’m sure is a crying shame that 
they wasn’t done before. Howsoever, I thinks that maybe the country 
air would do the children good, for Halbert’s been a bit poorly ever 
since ’ee ’ad the measles in the winter, so I sez, “ Well, I’ll turn it over 
in my mind,” sez I. 

“Why,” sez the young lady, “I thought that you’d like to take 
advantage of this lovely weather and go next week.” 

“ Miss,” sez I, “ willing as we be to oblige you, I must say no to 
that. Go I couldn’t before the end o’ July. It will take me that 
time to get my clothes tidy for visiting, let alone Gran’s and Halbert’s 
and the baby’s.” 

At this the young lady laughs. “Oh Mrs. Frith,” sez she, “if 
you get yourselves up so smart, you'll quite frighten the country people. 
It’s only a little, tiny place,” sez she, “and they don’t go in much 
for dress. But you can have the cottage in July if you prefer to go 
then,” sez she. 

Well, so the matter dropped for the time being, though you may 
be sure I set to work a-looking over our things and saving to buy 
Gran a new petticoat with a flounce. We may be only poor folks, 
but we ’ave our pride, an’ I shouldn’t like, if we was among strangers, 
an’ Gran raised ’er skirt a bit, to show a petticoat as plain as the 
palm of your ’and. Besides, suppose she were thrown out of a carridge 
or such like! Always be ready to die decent, is my motter. 
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When the time for our journey comes nearer, the young lady calls 
on us again and begins to tell us more about it. “You won’t find 
it like this noisy street, Mrs. Frith,” she sez. “The cottage stands 
quite alone on a wooded common, and a grassy track leads up to it, all 
dotted with tiny wildflowers.” It weren’t very pleasant ’earing, as 
you may imagine, but, in course, it weren’t ’er fault, so I ’opes my 
manners keeps me from showing nothink, though I do think she might 
’ave warned us at the first. 

You'll say this was bad enough, but there was worse to come. For 

the young lady starts off again, and tells of the smell there was of 
damp earth and bracken, and she sez, “ There’s a silence that pillows 
the soul.” Yes, them was her very words; she do seem a bit silly at 
times, but well meaning, poor thing. 

“T hope that you won’t be very crowded, Mrs. Frith,” she winds 
up, “for there are only two tiny rooms besides the kitchen. Still, I 
daresay that you and your grandmother will be able to manage with 
that, as you say that your husband, unfortunately, cannot accompany 
you. As for the two little ones, they are so young that they cannot 
take up very much space.” With that she lifts them both up on her 
lap jist to show like, which Halbert, being shy, begins to whimper and 
don’t stop even when I slaps ’im. For my part, I think that a crying 
baby seems to take up more room nor anyone else in the ’ouse, but that’s 
neither ’ere nor there. 

At last the day comes when we was to set out. It were in the 
county of Surrey, the place where we was going, and the station called 
Godalming. The young lady she’d looked up the train and all an’ ’ad 
set it down on a piece of paper most careful; howsomever, we didn’t — 
go by that one, for my friend’s ’usband, what owns a cab, ’ad promised 
to drive us, an’ ’ee could only get off of an afternoon. We didn’t tell 
- the young lady of this for fear it might put ’er out after she’d taken 
so much trouble, never thinking at the time of ’er ’aving told the 
carrier to meet. that partic’ler train. “Well, it won’t ’urt ’im to wait 
a bit, an’ if the worst comes to the worst, we can get a bus,” sez I. 

I thinks I may say without boasting that sich a start as we made 
’ad never been seen in this street before. Besides the cab coming to 
the door like gentry, as I’ve told you, we ’ad a porkmanteau on the top, 
we ’ad indeed. No paper parcel an’ ’and-cart removals for me, sez I, 
so I borrowed the porkmanteau for a trifle off the friend of a friend 
o’ Gran’s, who’d been in the commercial line, for do it ’andsome or 
not at all, sez I. It’s true it were a bit busted at one corner, but I 
stitched it up as best I could an’ give it a rub all over with this ’ere 
patent boot polish, “ an’ after all, it ’ull only look as though we’d done 
a deal o’ travelling,” sez Granny. 

My young man ’ee comes down an’ sees us off; by my young man 
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I means Mr. Frith, of course, an’ at the station, like a great silly I 
was, if I didn’t begin to cry. That sets off Halbert an’ the baby, so 
there we was—a nice, cheerful party. “Don’t you take on so,” my 
young man he sez. “ It’s only for a fortnight, an’ if you aint ’appy, or 
they don’t treat you well, jist you come back at once,” ’ee sez. I must 
say that though my young man ’as ’is faults, an’ tumbling off the roof 
of the wash’ouse on ’is ’ead was provoking, there ain’t one in a ’undred 
like ’im. An’ that saving, ’ee never smokes nor so much as touches 
a drop o’ liquor, though perhaps it ain’t for me to say so, an’ the 
way he can turn his ’and to anythink is wonderful, sweeping the 
chimney as if by instinck and mending saucepans a perfect passion. 

The journey down to Godalming seemed pretty long, I must say, 
and by the time we arrives we was all a-getting tired, not to mention 
that Halbert ’ad ’ad so many of the sweeties that ’is daddy give ’im 
that ’ee felt a bit poorly. So I left *im along with Granny while I 
goes to look for the carrier, but they sez she’d got tired o’ waiting an’ 
ad gone along ’ome. Yes, it do-seem strange to ’ave a female carrier, 
but it’s truth I’m telling you, Mrs. Smith. And there was we with 
eight miles to go an’ not a train nor a bus nor any ways of doing it. 
I nearly begins to cry again, but at last they finds an’ old man with a 
cart what: was going our way, an’ after staring at us an’ rubbing ’is 
ands like as we was wild beasts at a show, ’ee allows ’ee’ll be willing 
to take us. So in we all gets, though we was nearly sent out again when 
the cart begins to move, for talk of jolting, I never felt nothink like it. 
The old man didn’t speak a word till after we’d gone a tidy way, then 
’ee sez suddenly, “ He’s very good to us.” So I looks up at that and 
’ee sez again, “ He’s very good to —. See how this evening He has 
brought us this long way in safe 

“Yes, he’s a nice little tutte,” sez I, thinking ’ee’s speaking of the 
pony. 

The old man didn’t answer, and when I looks round, I sees ’im 
a-opening an’ shutting ’is mouth like as if ’ee’d got some sort of fit. 
“Young woman,” ’ee sez at last, “I may be an igerant old man an’ 
I may be a wicked sinner, but them is not the words that I’d presoome 
to use in speaking of the Almighty.” 

As you may think, after that there-weren’t much conversation. The 
old man never opened ’is lips again, an’ we all of us was a bit flustered. 
I found out afterwards that ’ee spoke in that queer way legs being 
one of the “peculiar people,” as they calls themselves, an’ they cer- 
tainly answers to the name. 

If the roads was bad when we started, it was nothing to what they 
was a bit further on. Grandmother an’ I ’ad just to ’old ourselves 
on or we'd ’ave been a-settin’ in the road. At last, when it was getting 
quite dark, we stops in the middle of an awful wide space without so 
much as a light or a person to be seen anywhere. The old man ’ee 
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takes us up a little, windy path to the smallest ’ouse I ever did see, an’ 
all on one floor, most peculiar. Then ’ee pushes open the door, for it’s 
fortunate the lock weren’t none of the strongest, and off he goes. 

So there we was, an’ pretty bad we felt; however, we sets to work an’ 
gets some supper, which were none too easy, for there weren’t no water 
laid on nor no gas nor nothink, an’ though we ain’t always got a penny 
to put in the slot at ’ome, there’s the satisfaction of knowing that the 
gas is there if we ’ad. An’ the quietness! It were perfectly wearing. 
I couldn’t go to sleep for it at night, and in the daytime it was just 
as bad: not so much as a boy whistling nor a cart going by; if 
there’d been even a dog to bark, it would ’ave been something. It took 
a good five minutes to get to the nearest ’ouse. 

Well, Mrs. Smith, after all this I dessay you’re wondering ’ow 
I come to stop out my fortnight, an’ I shouldn’t ’ave believed it myself 
at the first. I wrote to my young man the very next morning to 
tell him that I’m coming ’ome straight, for I’ll go crazy without 
some company like, sez I. But when I goes to post the letter, there 
I was in a pretty fix, for the nearest piller'is a mile and a ’alf away . 
the boy told me what brought our milk of a morning, for the young 
lady ’ad seen to that, and to get there you ’ad to cross a field all full 
of cows,—nasty, savage-looking brutes they was,—so when I did set out, 
I runs ’ome pretty quick. 

As things turns out, perhaps it was as well, for though that day 
seemed longer than ever I’d ’ave thought one could, the next morning 
I ’ears from my young man, saying as ’ow ’ee’d been to see ’is sister an’ 
’er ’usband, that used to be in the public line, and that they wants to 
go to the country for an ’oliday and can they come down to us. At 
this I plucks up spirit a bit and I writes and asks my sister to come 
too, what’s out of a place, and an old friend o’ Gran’s, and the postman 
he took the letters—a most obliging young feller he was, always ready 
to do anything, from bringing a bit of bacon or some bootlaces to 
giving me a hand with the water, and why they ’as it in them wells, 
instead of jist turning it on at the tap, I can’t think. 

So in a few days there we was, quite a nice little party, and that 
kept off the. quietness a bit like. And on Saturday who should come 
walking in but my young man! ’Ee’d found ’ee could get a day 
or two off after all, so down ’ee come, and ’ee’d brought one of them 
rubber pigs what squeaks when you let the air out to give us a turn 
like. *Ow we did laugh. 

That afternoon we went into the forest and it seemed quite pleas- 
ant, though we went and got lost, the same as we always did. Why, 
once my young man’s sister an ’er ’usband was gone five hours trying to 
find their way ’ome, and she was regular crying, poor thing, because 
she’d torn the braid off her new skirt and thought they'd be starved 
and all. No, it weren’t a very big forest, though I can ’ardly believe 
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that it weren’t more than three-quarters of a mile at its longest, as 
the postman told me. 

It certainly were a bit thick at nights, as you say, Mrs. Smith, . 
for there was only the two rooms for the nine of us, but the children 
they could be put anywhere and some of us slept on the floor. The 
worst of it was only ’aving the two pair of sheets, but there it kept 
light late and we got up early, so the night weren’t long as you might 
say. The poor children didn’t seem to like it much, though, when 
the rest of us come to bed. 

After a bit-we began to know the people about, and that made it 
pleasanter. My young man’s sister took a wonderful fancy for the 
lady at the Blue Boar, them being in the same line and all, and we'd 
often go down there for a bit of a chat, besides their letting us buy 
meat off them quite reasonable. But in the evenings was the best time, 
for my young man’s sister’s ’usband ’ad brought ’is concertina an’ 
my young man can whistle the tunes that’s going round most beautiful, 
so we had reg’lar concerts, me ’aving a try on the comb. Sometimes 
we'd get that livened up we could almost fancy we was back again 
at ’ome. 

The astonishing part of it was that the children ’ad been ’appy 
as kings from the start. And that good! Let baby lie in the grass an’ 
Halbert run about picking old bits of flowers and stuff, an’ they'd reg’lar 
glory in it. It done ’em a world of good too; I must say that for the 
country; we none of us felt so much as an ache or a pain all the time 
we was there. 

All the same, I wasn’t sorry to get back, as you may suppose. Yes, 
I told the young lady that we’d ’ad a bit of company like. She didn’t 
say nothink, except that she was sorry we'd found it lonely at the first. 
She’s well meaning, as I said before, if a bit slow of understanding. 


3 
PURITY 


BY ROBY C. McCOMBS 


CALLED the soul of a lily 
| It stood, a white, unsullied thing, 
From a bulb that was brown and bare, 
Ethereally fair. 
“Oh lily!” I cried, “for purity 
With thee there is naught to compare.” 


Then trembled the soul of the lily, 
And I, by thought beguiled, 

Seemed to hear it speak, in accents meek, 
“More pure is the soul of a child.” 


























IN THE ABRUZZI MOUN- 
TAINS 
By Maud Howe 


Author of ‘‘A Newport Aquarelie’’ 


$ 
Roccakaso, October 1, 1898. 


AST Monday morning, having decided quite suddenly to go to 
|" Scanno, we applied to the Sindaco (Mayor) for horses and a 

guide. : 

“For to-morrow, yes, I will arrange everything, for to-day it is 
not possible.” 

“Why? The weather is fine, it is only nine o’clock. If we siart at 
noon, we shall be in time.” 

“ Pazienza, Signori! I tell you it is not possible. The horses are. 
at Pietro Anzieri, threshing oats. The guide has gone to sell a pig at 
Castel di Sangro; it is market day.” 

“There must be other horses. Do you mean to say there is but one 
man in Roccaraso who knows the road to Scanno? Even Mariuccia has 
been there.” 

“ Doubtless! many of our women went there last year on a pil- 
grimage. It is not easy to find a man who knows the way: it is a 
horrible mountain trail. I myself, Signors, born in Roccaraso, have not 
seen Scanno.” 

“We shall start at twelve, if we have to walk and take Mariuccia 
for a guide.” 

I was sorry for the Sindaco, a progressive man with a dim sense at 
the back of his head of a future for Roccaraso if the mad forestiert take 
a fancy to it. He pulled his long ginger whiskers and considered. 

“There is Fra Diavolo, brother of him I would send with you; 
possibly he knows the way, but I take no responsibility.” ‘ 

“Send Fra Diavolo and the horses at noon, and the responsibility 
shall be upon our own heads.” He shook his head, pained but indul- 
gent. The ways of the forestiert are becoming known to him, and their 
lack of that virtue of old people and peoples, paztenza/ 

At quarter to twelve Fra Diavolo was at the door, with a vicious 
mule and pack-saddle for me, a weak-kneed blind horse with prehistoric 
trappings and saddle-bags for J. We soon left the white road, struck 
across a grassy valley, and entered a wild, stony gorge, which reminded 
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us of the Colorado Canyon. The path is the worst I have seen outside 
of Palestine. We soon dismounted and let Fra Diavolo lead our beasts. 
He had to be very careful, lest they should break their legs. The walls 
of the ravine towered on either side of us; to the left the granite rocks, 
which form the summit, seemed to have been shaped into Gothic battle- 
ments, towers, buttresses. I could hardly believe that nature, and not 
one of the Sangallo family (famous architects), had been the designer. 
The trees are of primeval growth. The gorge is crossed by open plateaus 
and glens covered with ancient oaks and beeches. At three o’clock we 
halted in a fairy dell beside a spring. The water ran through a trough 
made from the hollowed trunk fa tree. A pink-nosed sheep was drink- 
ing—I had a hand-to-hand battle with him to get my share of the 
water. Afterwards we sat down to rest and contemplated the trail, 
which here divided into two. 

“ Which is the way to Scanno?” 

“ Who knows, Signori?” said Fra Diavolo. 

“Do not you?” 

“No more than yourselves.” 

“Why did you say you could show us the way?” 

“ With the tongue one may go to Sardinia.” 

“ But we have been walking three hours; for the last two we have 
met no living creature except these sheep.” 

“‘ Where there are sheep, there will be a shepherd,” said Fra Diavolo. 

“ Povera rondinella, povera rondinella!” ‘The familiar air was 
played on a shepherd’s pipe. 

“What did I say?” growled Fra Diavolo, a really cross person. 

We came upon the shepherd a minute later. He sat with his back 
against an oak playing on a pipe; near him a goat with one hind leg in 
splint cropped the grass. They both seemed astounded at seeing us. 

“The way to Scanno, figlio mio?” 

“This is not the path. Where have the Signori come from? Roc- 
caraso? it is not possible! You have come by a trail only fit for goats 
and asses. Why did you not take the mule-path? That is easy.” 

“Well, for certain excellent reasons we did not take the mule-path, 
but we are going to Scanno all the same.” 

“Truly? Then take the lower path—of an unimaginable badness! 
With good luck you may reach Scanno by Ave Maria.” 

Ave Maria is a little puzzling till you learn that it varies with the 
season of the year, and is always celebrated an hour before sunset. 

By this time the gorge was in shadow, and though it is one of the. 
most beautiful places on earth, and we knew we should never see it 
again, we pushed on as fast as we could. At sunset we toiled up the high 
hill on which Scanno is perched. It is an old, gray, walled town; the 
gates stood open. At the fountain just outside the gateway a dozen 
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women and girls were drawing water. The moment I saw them I cried 
out, “ They look like Greeks.” I can hardly tell what gave the impres- 
sion. J. says it was the head-dress; I think it was their expression. 
Their bearing was as free and noble as the Roccarasans’ but less 
friendly. They took no notice of us, showed nothing of that kindly 
animation and curiosity we usually find, though travellers are scarce in 
these parts. I only know one person who has been here—Enrico Cole- 
man, the painter. I question if either Mr. Baedeker or Mr. Hare have 
seen Scanno. Edward Lear was here in 1856; his visit is the last I 
have found described in guide-bookery. Here, I believe, he met that 
old person of Abruzzi, “so blind that he could not his foot see. When 
they said, ‘ That’s your toe,’ he replied, ‘Is that so?’ that doubtful old 
man of Abruzzi.” j 

He had a certain stoicism, you see, like our silent women at the foun- 
tain. Before going to the inn, we stopped at a delicious gray stone 
church near the gate, pushed aside the heavy leathern curtain, and 
looked in. The church, decorated for a festa, blazing with candles, 
was full of kneeling people; three priests in superb vestments were offi- 
ciating at the altar. The air was gray with the smoke of incense; the 
cracked organ and harsh-voiced choristers were in full blast. Some- 
how, the sumptuousness of it all was extraordinarily moving. Coming 
suddenly upon it after our pilgrimage over that lonely trail made it 
doubly impressive. 

The inn was filthier than we should have believed possible; our 
rooms had not been made up since the last occupants departed. The 
food was incredibly bad; even the spaghetti, dressed with rancid oil, 
was uneatable. The poor landlady was so mortified at our not eating 
things, and brought in the spaghetti with such an air of triumph, that 
we waited until her back was turned before we threw it out of the 
window into a little, dark back street, where the dogs devoured it. We 
supped on the ends of bread and cheese from our saddle-bags and raw 
eggs: the cooked ones, like the spaghetti, tasted of rancid oil. One of 
the first things to learn, if you mean to travel in the byways of the 
world, is how to take raw eggs. If you are sure of your glass, break 
your egg into it, put a pinch of salt on the tongue, and swallow white 
and yolk whole. If the glass is doubtful, you must go back to first 
principles, and suck your eggs as the rats do: if they are fresh, like 
the Scanno eggs, there is no better way of taking them. 

We were so tired with our six-hours tramp that we went to bed at 
half-past nine—and got up again at ten! Sleep was impossible; the 
pleasures of the chase only were ours that night. We made ourselves as 
comfortable as we could on chairs, wrapped up in the rugs without 
which we have learned never to travel. In the dim watches of the night 
J. invented a portable bed, drawing the design with a burnt match in 
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the back of Baedeker the faithless, who only says that Scanno is the 
most interesting point in the Abruzzi, and makes foolish remarks about 
how high it is, the circumference of its lake, and such dry details. 
While J. was designing the portable bed, I planned a foot-note to 
Baedeker. 

We made out better at breakfast than at supper. Remembering the 
saying, “ An egg, an apple, and a nut, you may take from any slut,” we 
ordered boiled eggs, potatoes roasted in the ashes, and some raw apples. 
Afterwards we walked about the town and visited the market-place, 
where we had a good chance to see the strange costume of the women. 
The head-dress is a curious black turban covering the whole head; the 
hair showing behind the ears and below the turban is tightly braided 
with bright-colored wool—red, green, yellow. I fancy each color has its 
significance; perhaps one is for maids, one for matrons, one for widows. 
The short skirt of heavy green cloth plaited at the waist is very full, the 
bodice of dark blue cloth has large leg-of-mutton sleeves and fastens 
with pretty silver buttons. The high linen chemise showing at the neck 
is edged with handsome lace (they quite properly scorn the machine- 
made variety). Nobody offered to make friends with us; the women 
held themselves proudly aloof: this was fine, but not encouraging. The 
whole place is grave, gray, dignified: there are some important-looking 
houses, one belonging to a rich merchant has an air of solid well-being 
and thrift. Next time we shall take the advice of the Sindaco and have 
pazienza! If we had given him twenty-four hours’ notice, he would 
have sent word to the Mayor of Scanno that we were coming, and we 
should not have found things ao we did at the inn. We also should have 
had “to pay through the nose,” so perhaps it was just as well to see 
Scanno for once au naturel. ; 

We walked to the lake, a mile from the town, an irregular sheet of 
water with misty reflections of bare gray mountains and tender willows. 
In the little chapel of “ L’Annunciata,” on the edge of the lake, we 
found hundreds of votive offerings, silver hearts on one side of the 
shrine, on the other discarded crutches and trusses, hung up by grateful 
sufferers miraculously cured of their ailments. These reminded us of 
the temple of Juno at Veii. You know the great Etruscan town near 
Rome, where we saw and bought those lovely Etruscan terra-cotta heads, 
votive offerings which the priests of Juno buried in a trench behind the 
temple when the walls were too full to hold more. Outside the chapel 
we found raspberries, just like our red raspberries, only black; they 
are delicious. The lake and the raspberries refreshed us somewhat. 
The spell of the place—far from the beaten track of travel, where we 
were neither wanted nor expected—was very strong, but we were so 
worn that we shrank from the terrors of another night at the inn, and 
our boots were so knocked up by yesterday’s climb that we could not 
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face the hardships of the trail. We consulted Fra Diavolo; he was 
gloomier than ever. 

“Tf the forestiert are so fastidious, they might go to Naples, the 
gtornaliere—diligence—will start in an hour for Anversa, where they 
can get the train.” 

“Ma come se fa? What will become of you, the horse, and the 
mule?” 

“ Yesterday I brought these abominable animals as well as yourselves 
safely over that infamous devil’s road. To-day I return by the proper 
road, fit for a Christian, not merely for goats and asses,” he began 
angrily; then a thought struck him and he changed his tune: 

“Tt is true there are greater dangers in going by a strange road than 
by one, however poor, that one is acquainted with. The animals are the 
Sindaco’s, and more valuable than the forestiert realize. Would they 
abandon me in this strange paese, where I have no relatives, not even a 
friend? Hearts of stone! At least they must pay a man to help lead 
back these poor, abandoned ones, which a may despise, but which the 
Sindaco doubtless finds useful.” 

Fra Diavolo’s righteous indignation was - worth the price we paid 
a man to help take the blind horse and the lame mule back to Roccaraso. 
As the diligence did not leave for an hour, we saw the caravan start, Fra 
Diavolo riding the horse, the Scannan following upon the mule. 

The carriage-road leading down from the town is quite as steep, if 
a trifle smoother, than the trail; on one side there is a sheer drop to a 
stony gorge below. The driver of the giornaltere was very drunk; the 
harness of one horse, a restive gray, was made almost entirely of an old 
clothes-line. As soon as we started the gray sat down like a circus horse, 
his front feet firmly planted in the road before him, whereupon the 
clothes-line traces broke. 

“ What did I say?” cried the driver. “ Would it not have been a sin 
to put a good harness on this cavalluccio maledetto? I-tell you he has 
never been driven before. Would it be sensible to waste good leather 
traces upon this brutta bestia?” 

“ Zitto!” said the guard, who was sober. 

I am afraid I screamed to be let down from the box seat. 

“ Neither horse, harness, nor, driver is fit to go if the voyagers wish 
to reach Anversa alive,” J. said firmly; “send them back immediately 
and provide others, or I will appeal to the Sindaco.” 

A little, dried-up man scrambled out from the stuffy inside of the 
giornaliere and joined the fray. 

“The Signor Marchese is right, Manfredo; send Orlando back with 
that hangman’s brute. The return diligence will be here in ten minutes ; 
we will take one of their animals, and you yourself must drive.” We 
waited a full half hour for the incoming stage. In the crowd of 
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loiterers that quickly gathered we recognized the man we had paid to 
help Fra Diavolo lead the animals back to Roccaraso. “ What have 
you done with the mule of his Excellency?” J. asked. The fellow 
pointed to the trail. “ He is on his way home. Fra Diavolo found he 
could manage both beasts very well alone.” 

When the other stage arrived, Manfredo persuaded its driver to ex- 
change horses with us, and Orlando Furioso to change places with him. 
A fat arch-priest put down the window and looked out. 

“ What in the name of all the saints is the matter with that evil 
horse ?” 

“ Illustrissimo, the animal is like one of yourselves, he Coes not like 
to work,” said the thin little man, a lawyer from Scanno. 

“Grazie, grazie” (thank you), said the arch-priest, taking the 
chaff in good part. 

Once we had started, everything went like magic. The drive from 
Scanno to Anversa is as fine as the Cornice or the Sorrento drives. It 
is mostly down hill, and took us just three hours; the return trip takes 
five. I had been almost afraid to sit outside lest, after our sleepless 
night, I should go to sleep and fall off, but the great gray moun- 
tains and the grim gray gorges kept me awake. The road runs nearly 
all the way beside the river Saggittario, which has more moods than 
one would have imagined possible in a single thread of water. Some- 
times it dashes, white and angry, over a rough bottom between rocky 
sides; then it spreads out into clear pools, “alive with trout,” the 
lawyer said. Sometimes it is green and full of fight, sometimes brown, 
still, and lazy. We saw an eagle light on a crag far over our heads. 
We were really dazed with the wonders we had seen by the time we 
reached Anversa, where we took the train. We had to go all around 
Robin Hood’s barn, so that we did not get home to Roccaraso till after 
dark. 

On our way from the station we were overtaken by Mariuccia, who 
was eager to hear how we had fared. 

“ Aimé, ’Gnor’, when I saw Fra Diavolo return with the animals and 
without your illustrious selves I was much afflicted! The inhabitants 
of Scanno sono gente mal educata, e di nessuna fede (people without 
breeding or good faith). The Sindaco himself was much alarmed, good 
man; I must take the news to his house that you have returned safely.” 

“ What is that you are carrying on your head, Mariuccia ?” 

“?Gnora, it is a little chest.” It was the most fascinating little 
cinque cento chest I ever saw, half the usual size, finely carved, and look- 
ing as if it might be meant to hold jewels or treasure. 

“Who does it belong to? Where are you taking it?” I touched it 
with my bare hand: it was encrusted with earth. 

“Tt belongs to one who is forgotten. I am taking it to the house 
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next yours. It is for una povera creatura morta (a poor dead child). 
The mother will give cassetta a thorough cleaning, and it will be as 
good as when it was first put in the ground.” 

“ Good-night, Mariuccia! it is cold, we must hurry.” 

“ Andiamo presto: Let us hasten; I too am in fretta (a hurry) ; 
we must carry the infant to the church to-night.” 

There was no getting rid of Mariuccia; the lid of the chest clap- 
clapped with every step she took; the thing smelt of mortality. 

“‘ Where did the chest come from ?” 

“?Gnora, a few years ago when they built the railway an ancient 
cemetery was disturbed. The bones of those who had been buried were 
all put into the new graveyard, and such of the coffins as were whole were 
stored in that old ruined church. When the very poor have need, they 
help themselves. I am taking this to my cousin, but I would not have 
it known by the neighbors, so I waited till dark, and, as you see, I am 
taking it home by the quietest way.” 

We were at last at our own door. 

“ Buona notte, Mariuccia.” 

“ Felicissima notte, 7Gnora.” 

J. says things have changed very little since he made his first trip 
through the Abruzzi in the early eighties. He with two other artists 
went first to Saracenesco, where they stayed at the house of Belisario, 
the son of an old model of Fortuny’s (the great Spanish painter). They 
had heard about the place from another Roman model called Fagiolo, 
or the Bean. When Fagiolo was a boy, his father gave him a large bag 
of beans one morning and sent him out to plant a field. It was a fine, 
bright day, and the boy, meeting other boys, decided to put off his work 
till afternoon and went off birds’-nesting. Suddenly the sun began to 
set, and he realized that he had done nothing with the beans. He hurried 
to the field, and digging one deep hole buried all the beans; then he 
went home. 

“You are late, my son. Where have you been?” asked the father. 

“There were many beans; I have planted them all,” said the boy. 
By and by, when it was time for vegetables to come up, the father was 
very much troubled that nothing came up in the bean-field. One day 
he discovered in the farthest corner a perfect thicket of tangled, splindly 
beans. From that day the boy was known as Fagiolo. 

The three artists were invited by Fagiolo to a feast, which J. de- 
scribes as the most primitive he has ever sat down to. They found the 
family all gathered in the large living-room of a rather superior 
peasant’s house. The floor was of mother earth, otherwise the room re- 
sembled our own glorious kitchen at Roccaraso; there were salted hams 
and strings of garlic hanging from the ceiling; in front of the open 
hearth were hand-wrought andirons with little cages at the top in which 
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the pipkins of food were kept hot. Fagiolo made them welcome, and his 
wife having announced that the polenta was ready, the husband literally 
laid the board. The guests and the family seated themselves, the chil- 
dren on wooden stools, the grown-up people on rush-bottomed chairs, and 
Fagiolo took a large board from the corner. With ¢. knife he scraped 
off the dried meal sticking to it out of the door, the fowls gathering to 
feed upon the scrapings. Then he passed his hand across the board and, 
finding it comparatively smooth, laid it upon the knees of the company, 
who were sitting in a circle. Next he took from the crane, where it hung 
over the fire, a large three-legged iron pot of polenta (hasty pudding) 
and emptied it upon the board. His wife with a long pudding-stick 
spread out the mush to the proper thickness, then each person staked out 
his claim by drawing a circle in the polenta with a leaden spoon. The 
smallest child, they noticed, drew the biggest circle, and J. confesses to 
having drawn the smallest. Next Fagiolo took from the cage in the 
andiron, where it had been keeping warm, a saucepan filled with snails 
stewed in brown gravy, and helped each person to a share of the snails, 
putting it down carefully within the limits of the circle. That was all 
the feast, except the inevitable vino di paese, which really takes the 
place of meat with these people. 

By the advice of their host, Belisario, the artists had given their 
money to Fagiolo to keep, as he was known to be honest, and would be 
less likely to be suspected of having it than Belisario, in whose house 
they were staying. After the snail feast Fagiolo went off to the inn. 
Flattered by the honor the strangers had done him, he drank more than 
was good for him, and began to boast of the money, several hundred 
francs, the painters had confided to him. The sum grew in telling to 
several thousand, and the news getting to Belisario that Fagiolo had 
boasted at the inn, he begged the artists to depart without delay, saying 
that he could no longer be responsible for their safety. 

“The Signori must depart, but to-day, at once; and yet they must 
appear not to depart.” 

“ Explain yourself. How is it possible to depart and to appear not 
to depart ?” 

“ Ma, é semplicissimo! The illustrious ones go out to sketch every 
day, is it not so? Well, to-day they go as usual, but they do not return, 
and these dogs will believe that they of Olevano have robbed them. The 
Signori must make haste to reach Tivoli before dark; there are brigands 
about; the carabinieri are on the lookout for them.” 

“ Nobody ever troubles artists.” 

“ For a good reason, they are not usually worth meddling with. If 
it had not been for that cabbage-headed imbecile, Fagiolo! Ask him if 
I tell you the truth.” 

Fagiolo was even more frightened than Belisario. He actually wept. 
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“ Per carité, my Signors, depart! depart! If you hope to see an- 
other day, if you would not see your poor Fagiolo, who has served you 
faithfully, put in prison for your murder.” 

The three artists started, carrying their sketching kits, wearing their 
red berettas (flat red caps, something like Tam o’ Shanters). They took 
the precaution to tuck their soft felt hats inside their waistcoats, and, 
leaving the rest of their traps to be sent after them, set out merrily on 
their sixteen-mile tramp to Tivoli. The road was most beguiling; it 
leads through Vicavaro along the river Anio—down which floated the 
mother of Romulus with her immortal twins—past “Cold Digentia,” 
where the winter birding nets were set on Horace’s Sabine farm. Is it 
wonderful that they loitered? that they even delayed to make un leggero 
bozzetto (just a note) of a small gray castello perched like an eagle’s nest 
on the top of a high hill? A white path zigzagged up to the gate, an 
olive-grove clustered at the foot of the hill, a row of stone pines ran 
along the skyline. The mere “ bozzetti” grew into serious sketches. All 
at once they saw outlined against the sky a long procession of peasants 
coming back from their work in the fields below. The women—riding 
in pairs upon the patient mules and asses, hung with bells that jingled at 
every step—were singing the litany, the men made the responses in their 
gruff voices. 

“ Ave Maria, gratia plena.” 

“Ora pro nobis!” then came the gutteral “angk, angk!” and the 
blows of their heavy sticks upon the backs of the poor beasts. 

They are singing the Ave Maria, which means that it must be late,” 
said the eldest of the three artists, the Spaniard, Catherez. “We must 
be going.” 

It was nearly sunset, and they were not half way to Tivoli. They 
exchanged their berettas for their felt hats, and began to walk in good 
earnest. Soon after dark they met a band of carabinieri, who brought 
them to a halt. 

“ Where do you come from ?” 

“ Saracinesco.” 

“ That is so likely! From what inn?” 

“It should be known to you that there is no inn there where one 
may sleep. We stayed at the house of Belisario.” 

“ Where are you going?” 

“To Tivoli.” 

It began to rain. They thought they had answered enough questions 
and were impatient to be off. J. was the first to move. A guard caught 
him by the coat and began to feel of him suspiciously. 

“ What have you got there?” He pulled out the innocent beretta. 
“A disguise? What do honest men want with disguises? Have you 
any papers to proye that what you say is true?” 
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They had all taken out sportsmen’s licenses before leaving Rome, 
but, unfortunately, they had mixed the papers up. Ricardo Villegas 
loftily presented a license describing J. 

“How is this? English? five foot eleven? fair complexion? By 
the Mass, these papers are stolen! This man is no Inglese. He is not 
above five feet seven, and he is as dark as a Moor. In the name of the 
King, I arrest you.” 

They were marched off to Tivoli, where they spent the night in the 
vast, bare guard-room, where all night long the grave carabinieri came 
and went in squads, as the guards were changed. In the morning they 
were allowed to send telegrams to their respective consuls in Rome, and 
by ten o’clock they were set at liberty, with a warning to be more careful 
in future. 

The artists suspected, justly or unjustly, that the weather had much 
to do with their arrest. It was a miserable evening, when three possible 
brigands in the hand might be reckoned as worth more than a whole 
band in the bush! 


+ 


O COMRADE MOUNTAINS! 
BY MARY S. PADEN 


COMRADE mountains! Now June’s languorous haze 
() Enwraps my idle days, 

A far-flung sentinel line your blue height seems 
Round long, unbroken dreams, 
Where soft winds sway and murmuring pine-runes thrall, 
And lulling waters fall and fall! 


These are not climbing hours. The strenuous will 
And eager soul lie still, 

Wrapped in thy restful haze. What though its sheath 
Shall rend and show beneath, 

Seared scars of storm and flame, steep, lonely trails 
That toil far up from sheltered vales? 


When down thy cajions clarion winds shall call, 
To challenge summer’s thrall, 

Clothed with thy strength I shall be ready then 
To face world-stress again ; 

But now, O comrades, let me listless lie, 
Rocked to thy pines’ low lullaby! 




















MISS EUNICE’S OWN FOLKS 
By Edith Robinson 


Author\of A Mock CaliphYand His\Wife” 
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STHER WINN lived in a little house at the end of the village— 

E or, rather, in one tiny room therein, the remainder being let to 

Mrs. Whittaker with her three noisy children. The yearly rental 

meant the greater part of Esther’s income, otherwise eked out in 

various small and unsatisfactory ways, with the rare exception of paint- 

ing somebody’s portrait. As a rule, Joppa distrusted home talent and 

felt, also, that it was getting more for its money in the art line by 

patronizing a “ man-who-came-around,” who, with an unstinted outlay 

of paint and varnish and glittering gold frome, threw in a green 
trading-stamp. 

It was hand-to-mouth living at the best, and just now Esther was in 
particular need of money. Fifty dollars would make up the amount 
requisite for a year’s tuition in the Art School in Boston. If she did 
not have that sum by the opening of the fall term, she would be obliged 
to wait another year before carrying out her cherished plan, with the 
certainty, at the end of the twelvemonth, of having so much the less 
energy and ambition for her life-work. 

“If the money would only drop out of the sky into my lap!” she 
thought, staring upward as though she expected the dollars would 
shower down through a rift in the now unbroken blue. “It would be 
such clean money”—not redolent of house-cleaning and measles and 
whooping-cough, or looking after some family of unruly children in 
the absence of the house-mother. She brought her gaze earthward again 
to see Miss Eunice opening the front gate. To see Miss Eunice any- 
where outside of her own domain was a surprise; to see her in one’s 
own door-yard was almost a shock. Esther hastened to admit her 
visitor, concealing her astonishment as best she might. Refusing a seat, 
without preamble, Miss Eunice introduced the object of her call. 

“T’ve heard you take folks’ pictures ?” 

“T’ve tried to paint—a little,” murmured Esther, her surprise in-— 
creasing. 

“T want to know if you’d like a job from me,” Miss Eunice con- 
tinued ; and without waiting for a reply went on, “I want you to paint 
my folks. I’ll pay fifty dollars for the lot.” 

Esther could only gasp assent to this seeming answer to her prayers. 

“T’ve heard tell that Mis’ Whittaker had ner Willie painted for ten 
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dollars,” continued Miss Eunice. “I calcerlated to pay that much 


apiece for my folks. I know hand-painted pictures come high,” mur- 


mured the old woman, as one in need of self-justification for so stu- 
pendous an extravagance. “Could ye get ’em done by the first of 
September ?” she added anxiously. 

It would be close work, but at that moment no task, however stu- 
pendous its conditions, would have seemed impossible, and Esther read- 
ily promised. 

“They've got to go to Orrin’s wife then,” added Miss Eunice as 
she took her departure, with the assurance of one who takes for granted. 
that her own affairs are matter of world-wide concern: 

So far as the village world was concerned, the assumption was not 
widely astray. Everybody in Joppa knew that the Royce portraits 
had been painted over a century ago, in the time of old Judge Royce. 


‘After ‘the Revolution—the Royces were stanch Loyalists—the for- 


tunes of the family fell away, till all that was left to indicate their 
once high estate were the ancestral portraits, to which the latter-day 
representatives of the old name clung with what seemed to the village 
mind to be absolute fatuity. 

Miss Eunice’s grandfather had devised these relics of past great- 
ness to his two children with what he thought was judicial impartiality. 
The portraits were to remain with each, alternately, for the period 
of ten years. This arrangement brought speedy trouble. Anson Royce 
showed a disposition to keep the portraits beyond the allotted time, and 
it was only after a correspondence of increasing acrimony on both 
sides that Miss Eunice’s mother at last obtained possession. Anson 
had moved to another State by this time, and it was vaguely said in 
Joppa that he had acquired considerable property. 

When the next decade passed Miss Eunice’s mother refused to part 
with the portraits. Anson’s remonstrance and threats were alike vain, 
and a prolonged contest before the courts followed. The suit could 
end but in one way. After that last “appeal,” Miss Eunice’s mother 
found herself not only bereft of all her little savings, but with a heavy 
mortgage on the house. The renewed possession of the portraits was 
the one event for which she lived. The last drop of bitterness was 
distilled into Miss Eunice’s cup when her mother died the very day 
before their return. 

Following the funeral, the village world knew Miss Eunice no more; 
even the Royce pew in the meeting-house was given up. With grim 
but silent determination Miss Eunice sat through the minister’s call 
when he remonstrated on her defection. Henceforth no one was per- 
mitted to cross hér threshold. The tall, gaunt figure, clad, winter 
and summer alike, in gray calico, passed down the village street to the 
store, but was never seen to enter a neighbor’s house, nor, except under 
necessity, to hold speech with anyone. Save in occasional reminiscent 
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gossip the Royce portraits ceased to be a subject of village comment. 
The younger generation, indeed, including Esther Winn, had never 
even seen them. After Miss Eunice’s departure the girl vaguely recalled 
having heard Mrs. Whittaker refer to the old pictures in terms of 
opprobrium. She smiled blithely to herself as she thought of the - 
coming contrast between her copies and the work of some “ man-who- 
came-around” of a by-gone century. 

The following morning she presented herself at Miss Eunice’s door 
and was ushered into the best room, where for the first time in many 
years the light had been admitted. Miss Eunice speedily left the 
room, and Esther turned to an examination of the portraits. For her 
convenience they had been taken from their frames and were now 
ranged, life-size, on the floor against the wall. 

A cry of amazement broke from the girl. Her true eye told her 
instantly that here was no work of an itinerant quack. On her knees 
she deciphered the name in the corner of one of the portraits—the 
clumsy frame had concealed the signature from view, even had there 
been eyes to see in Joppa. It was “J. S. Copley.” 

The first good work she had ever seen, it burst upon her like the 
revelation of a higher world than that in which the sordid struggle for 
existence held sole sway. In breathless rapture the girl went from 
one to another of the portraits. There was an elderly man in flowing 
black robes and huge, snowy wig, whom it was not difficult to guess 
was Judge Royce. Next him was a dignified dame in brown satin and 
mob cap, who looked from the canvas,outief a world that held in high 
disdain all that was not pure and lovely and of good report. Then 
came a young man with a handsome, smiling face and fair hair, slightly 
powdered, tied up with a black ribbon, clad in the gay uniform of the 
English army. Following was a boy of some twelve years with the 
same dignity and breeding in his look and bearing that distinguished 
the other faces and figures; he too wore an elaborate wig, a frilled 
shirt, and a blue silk coat with lavish display of buttons. Last was a 
little girl in long petticoats and stiff bodice, with a parrot on a perch 
beside her. The child’s features—she was some great-aunt, doubtless, 
of Miss Eunice—bore a curious resemblance to those of the last Royce. 

The vastness of her task rushed appallingly, overwhelmingly, upon 
Esther. 

“Who are you that you should presume to make copies— equal to 
the original’—of John Singleton Copley, the greatest portrait painter 
of the eighteenth century?” Yet out of the very thought of the master 
came sudden encouragement. Had not Copley himself, without ever 
having seen any even tolerable pictures, produced*work that won the 
admiration of the critics—nay, had been accepted by the Royal 


Academy ? 
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So, setting her palette, she fell to work. She saw nothing of her 
employer till the afternoon light had waned and she ventured to the 
kitchen to wash her brushes. Miss Eunice was busy on one of the rag 
rugs that made her scanty living, and indicated in silence a tin basin 
and clean roller towel. She gave no apparent heed when the girl bade 
her good-night. 

These conditions did not perceptibly alter during the first week 
or two of Esther’s work. Larly every day she came to her task in the 
little house, and, regardless of passing time, painted and studied, 
studied and painted, now rejoicing at having mastered a puzzling bit 
of technique, now depressed at having failed to give due rendering to 
some luminous shadow or tender flesh-tint. But not for long, at any 
time, did her spirit falter. In the thought of the opportunity that 
had at last opened wide its doors, in the joyous companionship and 
inspiration of these masterpieces, hours passed like minutes and only 
the waning light told her that it was time to go home. 

Whether or no her employer looked at her work in her absence 
Esther did not know; but if so, she gave no sign. It was a surprise 
when one day there was a knock at the parlor door and Miss Eunice 
appeared with a cup of tea. 

“There ain’t no need, that I know on, to work yourself to death. 
I guess you ain’t one of the kind that shirks,” she said. 

. The intention, ungraciously worded though it was, was evidently 
kindly, and the tea was refreshing. That night, when Esther went 
to the kitchen, she ventured to say,— 

“Those are beautiful portraits.” 

“T reckon they were good likenesses, even if they ain’t quite so 
spick ’n’ span as Mis’ Whittaker’s Willie. The’ man-who-came-around 
offered to clean up the hull lot, so’s you couldn’t tell ’em from new. 
I ruther think that if Mis’ Whittaker did call ’em ‘dirty, dingy old 
truck,’ I made him understand I preferred ’em so,” added Miss Eunice 
in a tone of reminiscent satisfaction. 

“TI did not know the painter was—Copley.” Esther breathed the 
name with the reverence due to one of Olympus. 

“TI dunno his name,” answered Miss Eunice indifferently. “ He 
shoved his card under the kitchen door, but I put it into the stove 
without looking.” 

The following day Miss Eunice appeared again at the parlor door 
with the words,— 

“You better come to the kitchen and eat comfort’ble,” and on 
accepting the invitation Esther found that a neat cloth had been 
spread upon a corner of the table and a generous piece of pie added to 
the tea. Miss Eunice did not share the meal neither then nor after; 
there were realms of solitude not to be invaded. The ice thus broken 
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thawed only by slow degrees, but, once melted, it was not re-formed. 
Indeed, it sometimes seemed as though Miss Eunice found it a relief 
to voice her long pent-up feelings to one whom she evidently felt 
instinctively to be so sympathetic a listener as Esther. Her only 
subject of conversation was the portraits, but it was one of which the 
girl never wearied. Life-long brooding on her wrongs had shaped the 
old woman’s life, till a half-savage sense of “ blood-relationship” had 
become her only perception of kinship, human or Divine. © 

One day Esther suggested that her employer might like to see how 
the portraits were progressing, but Miss Eunice replied that she pre- 
ferred waiting for their completion, with a simple faith in the girl’s 
powers that sent her back to her easel with added resolve to do her 
work so well as to justify Miss Eunice’s confidence—nay, that it might 
be justified before a larger world than that of Joppa. 

So, by degrees, another motive crept into her work, yet stronger 
than that springing from personal ambition or even love of her art. 
It was the thought of the lonely old woman to whom these pictures 
were to be the one and only solace in the years to come. “I knew 
you were a nat’ral artist—that you hadn’t to take lessons in painting 
like the man-who-came-around,” Miss Eunice had once said in ex- 
planation of her choice, and smile as Esther might at this distrust of 
any but untrained talent, there were moments when she was conscious 
that something went into each stroke of her brush that was truly 
beyond the power of any school to impart—a something that, born 
of sympathy and growing spiritual insight, was fused into her talent 
till they were become indistinguishable. Long ere the summer was 
over she felt herself to have become strangely cognizant of the inmost 
thoughts and: feelings of these dominant men and women and children 
of a bygone generation, to whose life-stories she hearkened with such 
avidity at every noontime from their only living descendant. 

The pictures were finished at last, and Esther awaited her em- 
ployer’s verdict with happy confidence in the result. 

“IT guess you’ve earned your money, and here ’tis,” said Miss 
Eunice briefly. ' 

Could she ever have a more exacting critic! Swift upon the 
thought came a little irrepressible burst of confidence in her new- 
tested powers. eae 

“T don’t believe Mrs. Orrin could tell them from the originals!” 
she cried. 

“Ah!” Miss Eunice put her hand to her heart with a frightened, 
sidelong glance at Esther that the girl was too absorbed in her own 
joyous reflections to notice. 

As Esther went home she ran over in her mind a happy little 
calendar for the coming days. To-morrow she would send a money- 
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order to the Art School for the fall term. Then she would put her 
modest wardrobe in order; after that should come disposing of her 
few little effects, packing, and then Sunday, on which—no, not on that 
day alone, but on all days henceforth—to give thanks for His great 
goodness! On Monday she would depart to the city to begin her 
new life. 

In pursuance of this programme, the next morning she set out 
for the post-office, purse in hand. As she passed Miss Eunice’s house, 
partly from force of habit, partly because of the wish to see the por- 
traits once more, she turned in at the familiar gate. As had been her 
custom through the summer, she entered the house without knocking. 
The blows of a hammer within drowned her footsteps, and she stood 
for a moment, unobserved, on the threshold of the best room. Miss 
Eunice had just restored the last picture to its frame—in the next 
breath Esther saw that not the Copley portraits, but the copies, were 
in the old frames, while the originals hung in their former places on 
the wall. 

“Ts Mrs. Orrin going to let you keep them, after all?” she cried 
in amazement. 

Miss Eunice struggled to her feet and faced her visitor. There 
was a round red spot in the middle of either cheek and her voice was 
hard and rasping. 

“T dunno as I’ve asked leave. I s’pose she’s settin’ in her front 
window now, calculatin’ to the very minute as to when my folks’ll get 
there. She’ll look some time!” Miss Eunice’s voice had risen higher 
and higher, till it reached a shrill crescendo. “My own folks are 
goin’ to stay where they b’long; Orrin’s wife’ll hev’ what’s as good or 
better, fur’s she’ll ever know. The frames covered the name, anyhow. 
Your pictures are nice ’n’ clean ’n’ new, an’ she ain’t no call to find 
fault. Ain’t I givin’ her the frames too?” 

“T didn’t “know that this was what you meant to do when you 
asked me to paint the pictures, or—— A great wave of chaotic feeling 
swept over the girl, checking the remaining words. What she would 
have done at that time, indeed, she could not have told. Perhaps, 
mercifully, the wonderful summer lay between her and the temptation. 

“You’ve got your money, Esther Winn, an’ I dunno’s you’ve any 
call to tell me what’s right an’ what ain’t,” returned Miss Eunice 
defiantly. 

“Yes, I have the money,” assented the girl mechanically. 

“If a person don’t know she’s robbed, then I guess she ain’t lost 
much to cry over,” added the old woman, turning away with the man- 
ner of one concluding an interview. . 

Esther remained motionless. A fierce struggle was going on in 
her mind. Could she acquiesce in this fraud? Yet what other course 
was open to her? To be a tale-bearer was impossible. On Miss Eunice’s 
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face was writ determination in unmistakable characters. That the de- 
ception would be discovered by Mrs. Orrin was scarcely a factor in 
the problem so unexpectedly forced upon her. There was no one in 
Joppa—save herself—who could detect at a glance which of the two 
sets of portraits were the originals and which the copies. And in the 
girl’s own ignorance of the world of culture she did not readily con- 
ceive of the trained perception—other than that of the artistic—that 
could read the painter as unerringly in his work as though his name 
stared at one from the canvas. 

Surely she might retain this money with a clear conscience. She 
was not the keeper of her neighbor’s morals. After all, was it not right 
that Miss Eunice—the last of the Royces—should have the company of 
these, her own kith and kin, to solace her last days, rather than that 
they should pass to one of alien blood. Deprived of them now, would 
not the earlier tragedy of that heart-broken death be repeated ? 

But as she would have turned away, silenced, if not convinced, by 
her own arguments, her eyes were drawn once more, irresistibly, to 
the portraits—the simple, strong, straightforward work of the master, 
so free from trickery or the glamour of stage setting, clean and honest 
and true as his own life; and there rushed upon her overwhelmingly 
the thoughts of the summer, of the future to be builded upon this work 
—a future into which had seemed breathed, at the very outset, some- 
thing of that which had guided the hand of Copley. Could she be 
false to that inspiration? ~ 

“TI can’t take it, Miss Eunice,” she said bravely, though with a 
little break in her voice. “It wouldn’t be clean money.” 

The fifty-dollar bill fluttered, apparently unheeded, to Miss Eunice’s 
feet. Nor did she turn her head at her visitor’s departing footsteps. 

Esther took up the old burden of her life. She dared look no 
farther than to the morrow. There were times when she questioned 
whether life were worth living on these terms; when, with that intensity 
of suffering that may come to the very young and very gifted, she 
sounded the lower deeps of loneliness, stranded in this alien village 
world. Yet all the while was a sub-consciousness of being mysteriously 
nearer to these primitive people in their petty tragedies, their puny 
privations,.and starveling mental diet than in the olden time. For it 
seemed long ago since she had begun her work upon the Copley portraits. 
All the experience of life, the participation in the great struggle for 
a country’s freedom, that had been that of those dominant men and 
women, even the children, of that bygone time, wrought into their por- 
traits by the great painter, had become hers. There were times too 
when she called herself Quixotic to have refused the fifty dollars. 
But this latter phase never lasted for long. By whatever measure her 
stature had been added unto by the long, close communion of the sum- 
mer, unlawful gain should never enter into the price of her art. 
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So the dreary days crept by till the Sunday came upon which she 
was to have given thanks. Habit, only, led her the accustomed way. 
As she passed Miss Eunice’s house the door was opened and Miss 
Eunice beckoned to her. Reluctantly the girl complied. The two 
confronted each other in the narrow little entry. 

“You talked pretty plain las’ time you were here,” said Miss 
Eunice abruptly. “'There’s the money where you left it,” she added, 
nodding towards the best room. 

“Tf that is all you have to say, I will bid you good-morning,” 
returned Esther with dignity. 

“>Tain’t all,” said Miss Eunice jerkily. ‘Orren’s wife’s been here,” 
she added, with evident effort. 

“ She had found out the——” Esther checked the opprobrious word. 
A wistfulness, almost as though pleading for the friendliness of the 
summer, in the sharp gray eyes looking into hers stayed her harsh 
young judgment and led her to add gently,— 

“T hope you came to an understanding together ?” 

“T wanted to tell you as how I’ve sorter misjudged Orrin’s wife— 
*n’ mebbe Orrin too. He was jist a boy, you know, when his father 
took on so. But ye know all about that.” 

Esther nodded sympathetically. 

“The pictures reached Mis’ Orrin safe ’n’ sound,” continued Miss 
Eunice; “but—would you b’lieve it?—she had actooally forgot that it 
was time for my folks to visit her till they were at the very door! Beats 
all what some folks can have to think about. She jist come ‘round 
to the kitchen door—she spoke reel pretty,” interpolated Miss Eunice, 
as one conscious that her own too yielding conduct needed justification. 
“She didn’t let on at fust who she was, but asked for a drink of 
water out of my well. She said the old gray stones covered with ferns 
and moss looked reel pretty. By-’n’-by she said, jist lookin’ me straight 
and clean in the face,—it sorter made me think of the way you looked 
las’ summer,—‘ I’m Orrin Royce’s widow and you are my Aunt Eunice! 
Yes, aunt, that was what she said,” repeated the old woman softly. 

“T was jist flustrated *t fust. She wa’n’t a mite what I thought 
Orrin’s wife’d be like; she was jist little ’n’ low-voiced ’n’ dressed all 
in black. She went right on, takin’ no notice of my dumfoundedness, 
to say as how the pictures wa’n’t unpacked yet. She had come to 
see me because she thought folks could come to an understanding face 
to face better than by letter. Orrin had allus said, says she, that 
when their turn came for my folks to visit ’em they would let me 
keep them. Now that Orrin was dead, she wanted more’n ever to carry 
out his wishes. ‘I’ve no right to ’em, anyway,’ says she,—her very 
words, Esther Winn,” interpolated Miss Eunice solemnly,—“‘ only I’d 
like to ask a favor of you,’ says she, ‘which is, to let me have ’em 
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copied. They were my husband’s ancestors an’ he was proud of ’em, 
as he had a right to be, and so am I. Would you be willin’, now your 
folks are with me, to let me keep ’em long enough to have ’em painted ?’ 

“ Seein’ her so right-minded, I jist up ’n’ told her the hull thing, 
even to the hard feelin’s I’d been harborin’ of her, and how I’d been a 
backslider all these years because of ’em.” If Miss Eunice had referred 
to an edict of excommunication, the word could scarce have held deeper 
woe. “ Honest, though, Esther Winn, I never meant to cheat till you 
said nobody could tell your work from the real. The idee didn’t come 
then in the low, insidious whisper that the minister uster tell about. 
The Tempter bellowed and conscience wa’n’t nowhere. 

“ Somehow Orrin’s wife seemed to understand it all, though I was 
talkin’ upside down an’ hindside before. The long ’n’ the short of it 
was that she said if your pictures were as good as she thought they'd 
be,—for no one could be a better judge than I,—she’d keep ’em, only 
I must let her pay for ’em. Las’ night the letter come. She liked 
’em, ’n’ here’s the money she sent. Takin’ it all round, Orrin’s wife 
couldn’t have behaved better if she’d beén a Royce!” concluded Miss 
Eunice handsomely. 

For a full minute Esther could only stare at the cheque thrust into 
her hand. It was for a dazzling sum. Would it presently turn to 
nothingness in her grasp? 

“T guess it’s clean money,” said Miss Eunice dryly. “When I 
asked Orrin’s wife if she could afford to spend all of fifty dollars—for 
I wa’n’t willing, no how, for her to scrape ’n’ starve ’n’ go without fire 
*n’ food ’n’ p’raps the very Bread of Life because of my toploftiness 
over my neighbors who hadn’t grandfathers in wigs and red coats—she 
jist laughed ’n’ said, ‘Why, Aunt Eunice, I’d calcerlated to spend more 
than that for each single picture!’ ” 

“Then you will keep the fifty dollars?” said the girl softly. 

Miss Eunice shook her head. 

“Ef I kept it, it would seem the price of my conscience,” she said 
tremulously. “I ain’t dared look my folks in the face sence that las’ 
morning. The Royces were allus honest—mebbe because they were too 
high and mighty to be anything else.” 

“T cannot be paid twice for my work,” urged Esther. “ Will you 
take it as a gift from me? You would get back your old place in the 
meeting-house,” she added softly. 

Miss Eunice’s face worked visibly. 

“Tt never seemed so much of a trial to stay at home as to-day,” 
she said tremulously. “I never mistrusted before that ’twas that was 
in my heart that was keepin’ me from meetin’ more’n because I hadn’t 
no place t? set in. No Royce ever sat in the gallery!” With the 
words came tacit acceptance of the gift. 

Esther kept on her way, to give thanks indeed. 
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ERRY was a big, splendid fellow—so big that he had a right to 

J be splendid, and so splendid that he couldn’t help knowing it. 

Perhaps he knew it a bit too well, but, then, most men in his 
situation are bound to do that. 

Anyway, he was fond of trout-fishing, and, being fond of trout- 
fishing, was naturally attracted to the brand-new resort which adver- 
tised square miles of virgin forests with sport for the multitude. 
Siddons had been there and said it was all true and that Jerry would 
be in Paradise. Jerry, with the hotel’s folder in his vest pocket, was 
easily persuaded to believe his friend’s statement, and took the Satur-~ 


day’s train. Siddons followed him on Sunday. “She”: arrived the * 


Tuesday after! 

The reason why I went into the above details was so that you might 
clearly understand that this was a very new place. The peculiar thing 
about a new place is that the people who go there are generally as 
new as the place. No one has ever heard of anyone else, and so it 
was but natural that Siddons and Jerry, who were not new and would 
never have dreamed of coming except for the trout, should never 
before have heard of “ her.” 

“She” arrived in a peacock blue broadcloth travelling-dress, the 
cut and style of which was so perfect that everyone forgave and forgot 
the color. She brought with her a maid and sixteen trunks. There 
are no better social vouchers (in a new place) than a maid and sixteen 
trunks, so she was accepted with open arms, and Siddons introduced her 
to Jerry, and Jerry—who had nothing half-hearted about him—fell 
madly in love with her at once. 

Being madly in love leads naturally to close acquaintance, and by 
Friday the necessity for time to know her better yet led to Siddons. 
being obliged to fish alone. 

Matters went on so fast that at the end of the week (that is to 
say, on Saturday night) Jerry felt that he knew her through and 
through; then Sunday came, and Monday, and their passing carried 
him so much farther ahead that when he had known her a week he was 
acutely conscious of the fact that he didn’t know her at all. When 
this fact dawned upon’ him he ceased to be madly in love, reformed 
completely, went way back, and began all over at the beginning. 
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He did this because she piqued his curiosity and interested him 
beyond the point to which any other had ever led or driven his buoyant 
conceit. He felt that she was well worth some extra trouble, and felt, 
also, that he was more than willing to undertake the work necessary . 
to her winning. The peacock broadcloth gown did not seem to fit 
into her general make-up at all—she certainly had more to her thayy: 
that particular color would ever have led anyone to expect. She was 
beyond a shadow of a doubt an especially curious bit of bewitching 
womanhood, and he felt his newer and deeper interest developing 
almost as rapidly and strongly as the first and commoner phase of 
his susceptibility was accustomed to doing. 

Siddons fished, and his friend walked and talked with “her.” It 
was all very delightful until, just as the fortnight was closing in, she 
suddenly referred to an expected arrival upon the morrow. 

“T sha’n’t be alone any more,” she told him, looking straight up 
in his face and smiling, “and you can come and call on me in my 

4 own parlor. That'll be so much nicer. I’m always glad when my 
“ay husband’s with me and I can ask my friends to my own rooms.” 
~ ‘ss, He ran the cord of his monocle up and down through his fingers. 
Well, what of it? Of course he must have known that she must have 
~ had a husband. All women naturally had husbands. It didn’t make 
any difference to him anyhow, because he was only fooling a little. 
He never for a moment had thought of being in earnest. 

“T’ll be especially glad to have you alone in my own parlor,” she 
continued in a tone that sounded more serious than any which he had 
ever heard from her before, “because I want to say something very 
important indeed to you; it’s something that I want to ask you about, 
and it’s a subject which one would never think of trying to discuss 
in public.” 

He looked at her in some surprise, but she never noticed the look 
and continued : 

“T expect that my husband will arrive about noon to-morrow. 
Won’t you come in at five o’clock and meet him and let me give you a 
cup of tea?” 

He saw no reason why he should refuse to meet her husband or 
drink her tea, so he accepted the invitation to do both, and the next 
day, having gone fishing to please and pacify Siddons, he hurried 
home extremely early so that he might please and pacify his own 
contradictory inclinations. 

f Her suite was on the third floor and gave upon the forest. It was 
one of those which include two towers and a balcony. The tea-table 
was spread upon the balcony, and some lazy East Indian chairs and 
rugs and cushions kept it company there. He observed all this during 
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the half minute that he waited in the small reception-room. Then she 
came in—and her husband. 

The caller received rather a startling shock when his eyes met 
those of the husband. 

For the husband was a giant, and his eyes were simply electrifying 
in their piercingly quick and intent glance. He was very handsome, 
and the hand-clasp which followed the introduction was most cordial— 
almost too cordial, in fact, for it was of that species which preclude 
all sensation until ten minutes after. 

They passed out upon the balcony at once, and she poured the tea, 
chattering gayly, almost nervously, as she did so. Her husband sat at 
her side in silence, looking sometimes at her, sometimes at Jerry, and 
sometimes at the forest; he did not appear particularly interested in 
what she was saying, but his expression was more placid than bored. 

After the tea-drinking was completed a maid came out and removed 
the tray. Then her husband placed his chair so that he could rest his 
feet upon the balustrade and offered Jerry his cigar-case. Thereupon 
the latter helped himself to a cigar and soon discovered, that it was 
by long odds the best that he had ever knocked over the head with his 
cigar-cutter. 

She had been laughing and talking every minute up to now, but 
now, when the two cigars were well alight, she suddenly grew quite 
grave, leaned her elbows upon the table, rested her chin upon her 
crossed hands, glanced at her husband, and addressed the visitor thus: 

“You won’t mind my being very serious indeed now—will you ?— 
because—as I said before—I have something very serious that I want 
to talk to you about—and I never could talk to you alone until my 
husband came.” 

Jerry felt his fingers seeking the cord of his monocle in a species 
of qualm over the extreme earnestness of her address, but before there 
was any such a pause as demanded filling by him she went on: 

“You don’t know how dreadfully I’ve wanted to be alone with 
you ever since I first met you. It’s so crazing to have things to say 
that you can’t say unless you’re positive that you won’t be interrupted 
—and you know, although we’ve been together all day long, still we’ve 
never been really like this before.” 

Jerry felt horribly uncomfortable and didn’t know what to say, so 
looked at his patent-leather toes and shook his head. He didn’t know 
just why he shook his head, but it seemed the only safe thing to dare 
just then. 

“ What I want to talk about,” she went on, “is the feeling that men 
like you and women like me have for one another. I know that you 
are just as attractive to women as I am to men, and I want to know 
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whether the basis of that attraction is the same with you as it is 
with me.” 

She paused; her husband was looking at the forest; Jerry was 
grasping the cord of his monocle with a strength that he could feel in 
the back of his neck. Within his heart he felt that the peacock. blue 
hadn’t been so far wrong after all. 

“Do you think you get my meaning?” she asked after a moment. 

“T don’t think that I do,” he answered bluntly. 

She laughed softly. 

“Yes, you do, too. It’s a species of vanity—now, isn’t it? We're 
naturally attractive and we know it, and we want everyone else to 
know it too—don’t we? You wanted me to like you the first instant 
that you saw me—didn’t you? Why won’t you own up?” 

Her husband was looking at her now: he was so large that the 
back of his chair was tipped against the wall and his legs bridged the 
width of the baleony. Jerry, big as he was, was a pigmy beside him. 
He wished like thunder that he was off fishing. 

“T can’t-at all admit any of that,” he asserted. 

“What nonsense! But if you won’t admit it, it’s true, none the 
less. But we'll go on a step further. Grant the mutual attractiveness, 
and let’s see how much further the similitude extends. When you 
met me and were attracted by me did you recognize the fact right off, 
or did it dawn upon you gradually? I saw that you were épris at once. 
You see I’m honest.” 

Her husband was shaking the ash from his cigar, and as he did so 
his eyes encountered Jerry’s. The latter was beginning to feel de- 
cidedly ill. 

“T don’t know that I thought anything about it,” he said miserably. 

“You don’t expect me to believe that, do you?” she asked, half 
smiling, “ not after the way that you acted that first evening! Don’t you 
know that I saw that you were wild about me from the first instant. A 
woman always knows. And what I want to know is—does a man know 
too? Or does the woman hide her heart better? Did you know that I 
was specially interested in you before I told you so?” 

Upon ‘this Jerry nearly fell out of his chair; his start of astonish- 
ment was so unfeigned that her husband started too, leading him to 
believe for one brief quarter of a second that his last hour was surely 
at hand. 

But she did not appear to notice either action. 

“ Do answer ?” she pleaded. 

“You should have been a lawyer,” he said, trying to breathe regu- 
larly. 

“Oh, dear!” she cried petulantly, “ that’s what they all say. Every 
time that a man falls in love with me I try to get him to tell me the 
true inwardness of the masculine side—and he never will!” 
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She paused for an instant and then hurried on: 

“ Just answer me one question, please! After a man knows that a 
woman is interested in him, is she just as interesting to him as she 
was before he was sure of her regard? Do you want to be with me 
just as badly now as you did at first? Do tell me that.” 

She looked at him, waiting. 

Her husband threw away his cigar, folded his arms, sik comeiaall too. 

Jerry felt his shirt-collar melting (it wasn’t a warm day either). 
He threaded the cord to his monocle up and down through his fingers, 
re-crossed his legs, and coughed. 

“ Really,” he said at last,—“ really*you must believe me when I say 
that this is the first time that I ever posed as a psychological problem, 
and I don’t at all know how to play the part.” 

She looked disappointed. 

“You won’t own up,” she said, shaking her head; “well, I’ve 
never yet found the man that would. They’re all alike——men are,— 
and my husband is the only exception to the lot.” 

‘She rose as she spoke and, passing behind her husband, threw her 
arms about his neck and kissed him. 

“ Oughtn’t you to go now?” she asked, aang over his head at the 
stunned, benumbed, and paralyzed caller—“ it’s quite quarter of six, 
and we’ve all to dress before dinner.” 

Jerry arose with the promptitude of a steel spring just loosed in its 
coiling. 

“T’m sorry not to have given satisfaction,” he said, “but— 
really —— 

She extended her hand. 

“T don’t bear you any ill-will,” she said, smiling. 

Her husband quitted his seat and gave the visitor another heart- 
crushing, muscle-rending hand-clasp. 

Then at last Jerry got out into the corridor and breathed again. 





Siddons found him packing when he came in to dinner. 

“ Going?” he asked in astonishment. 

“ Business telegram,” Jerry explained briefly, throwing his tooth- 
brush in on top and banging the cover down. 

“Then you didn’t get to the tea-party ?” 

“Yes, I did, too.” 

“ Was her husband there ?” 

“Oh, yes, her husband was there.” 

“ Horrible about him, isn’t it?” 

“What?” Jerry asked, turning sharply. 

“Didn’t you know that he’s deaf and dumb?” 
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S I sit at my window on Sunday morning, lazily watching the 

A sparrows,—restless black dots that haunt the old tree at the 

corner of King’s Bench Walk,—I begin to distinguish a faint 
green haze in the branches of the old lime. Yes, there is green in the 
branches! I am moved by an impulse—the impulse of spring is abroad, 
in my feet; india-rubber seems to have come into the soles of my 
feet, and.I would see London. It is delightful to walk across Temple 
Gardens, to stop, for the pigeons are sweeping down from the roofs. 
It is delightful to call a hansom, and’to notice as one passes the sapling 
behind St. Clement’s Danes. The quality of the green is exquisite on 
the smoke-black wall. London can be seen better on Sundays than on 
week-days; lying back in a hansom, one is alone with London. Lon- 
don is beautiful in this narrow street, celebrated for licentious litera- 
ture. The blue and white sky shows above a seventeenth-century gable. 
A few moments after we are in Drury Lane. The fine weather has en- 
ticed the population out of grim courts and alleys; skipping-ropes are 
whirling everywhere. The children hardly escape being run over. 
Coster girls sit wrapped in shawls contentedly like rabbits at the edge 
of a burrow; the men smoke their pipes in sullen groups, their eyes 
on the closed doors of the public house. At the corner of the great 
theatre a vendor of cheap ices is rapidly absorbing the few spare pen- 
nies of the neighborhood. The hansom turns out of the lane into the 
_ great thoroughfare, a bright glow like the sunset fills the roadway, 
and upon it a triangular block of masonry and St. Giles’s Church rise, 
the spire aloft in the faint blue and delicate air. Spires are so beauti- . 
ful that we would fain believe that they will outlast creeds; religion 
or no religion, we must have spires, and in town and country—spires 
showing between trees and rising out of the city purlieus. 

The spring tide is rising; the almond-trees are in bloom; that 
one growing in an area spreads its Japanese decoration, fan-like, upon 
the wall. The hedges in the time-worn streets of Fitzroy Square light 
up—how the green runs along! The spring is more winsome here than 
in the country. One must be in London to see'the spring. I can see 
the spring from afar dancing in St. John’s Wood, haze and sun play- 
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ing together like a lad and a lass. The sweet air, how tempting! How 
exciting! It melts on the lips in fond kisses, instilling a delicate 
gluttony of life. I should like to see girls in these gardens, walking 
in the shadows and light, hand in hand, catching at the branches, 
dreaming of lovers. But there are no girls, only some daffodils. But 
how beautiful the curve of the daffodil when the flower is seen in pro- 
file, and beautiful the starry yellow when the flower is seen full face. 
Why do these flowers remind me of the grace of bygone times? So 
does this old canal, so pathetic; a river flows or rushes, even an arti- 
ficial lake harbors water-fowl; children sail their boats upon it; but 
a canal does nothing. 

Here comes a boat! I had hoped that the last had passed twenty 
years ago. Here it comes with its lean horse, the rope tightening and 
stretching, a great black mass with ripples at the prow and a figure 
bearing against the rudder. A canal reminds me of my childhood: 
every child likes a canal. A canal recalls the first wonder. We all 
remember the wonder with which we watched the first barge, the 
wonder which the smoke coming out of the funnel excited. When my 
father asked me why I would like to go to Dublin better by canal than 
by railroad, I could not tell him. Nor could I tell anyone to-day why 
I love a canal. One never loses one’s fondness for canals. The boats 
glide like the days, and the toiling horse is a symbol! how he strains, 
sticking his toes into the path! 

There are visits to pay. Three hours pass. At six I am free. I 
resume my meditations in the declining light as the cab rolls through 
the old brick streets that crowd round Golden Square; streets whose 
names you meet in old novels; streets full of studios where Haydon, 
Fuseli, and others of the rank historical tribe used to walk and paint 
and drink, and wonder why the world did not recognize their genius. 
Children are scrambling round a neglected archway, striving to reach 
to a lantern of old time. The smell of these dry, faded streets is 
peculiar to London; there is something of the odor of the original 
marsh in the smell of these streets; it rises through the pavement 
and mingles with the smoke. Fancy follows fancy, image succeeds 
image, and I look into the face of London. I would read her secret 
now, while she wraps herself in draperies, the mist falling like a 
scarf from a pensive arm; and to attempt a reading of London I 
send away the cab. Oh, the whiteness of the Arch, and the Bayswater 
Road, fading like an apparition amid the romance of great trees. 

The wind thrills in the cheek and a dusky sunset hides behind 
Kensington. The Park is full of mist and people; it flows away dim 
and mournfal to the pallid lights of Kensington; and its crowds are 
like strips of black tape scattered here and there. By the railings the 
tape has been wound into a black ball, and, no doubt, the peg on 
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which it is wound is some preacher promising human nature deliver- 
ance from evil if it will forego the spring-time. But the spring-time 
continues, despite the preacher, over there, under branches swelling 
with leaf and noisy with sparrows, the spring is there amid the boys 
and girls, boys dressed in ill-fitting suits of broadcloth, geraniums in 
their buttonholes. The girls are hardly less coarse, creatures made for 
work, escaped for a while from the thraldom of the kitchen, now 
doing the business of the world better than the preacher, poor servants 
of sacred spring. 

A woman in a close-fitting green cloth dress passes me to meet a 
young man,—a rich fur hangs from her shoulders,—and they go to- 
wards Park Lane, towards the wilful little houses with low balconies 
and pendant flower-baskets swinging in the areas. Circumspect little 
gardens! There is one, Greek as an eighteenth-century engraving, and 
the woman in the close-fitting green cloth dress, rich fur hanging from 
her shoulders, almost hiding the pleasant waist, enters one of these. 
She is Park Lane. Park Lane supper parties and divorce are written 
in her eyes and manner. The old beau, walking swiftly lest he should 
catch cold, his mustache clearly dyed, his waist certainly pinched by 
a belt, he too is Park Lane. And those two young men, talking joy- 
ously,—admirable specimens of Anglo-Saxons, slender feet, varnished 
boots, health and abundant youth,—they too are characteristic of Park 
Lane. 

Park Lane dips in a narrow and old-fashioned way as it enters 
Picadilly. Picadilly has not yet grown vulgar, only a little modern, a 
little out of keeping with the beauty of the Green Park, of that beautiful 
dell, about whose mounds I should like to see a comedy of the Restora- 
tion acted. Twenty years ago I used to stop to watch the moonlight be- 
twixt the trees, and the shadows of the trees floating over that beautiful 
dell; and I used to think of Wycherley’s comedy, “ Love in St. James’ 
Park ;” and I think of it still. In those days were the Argyle Rooms, 
Kate Hamilton’s in Panton Street, and the Café de la Régence; when 
I returned from Paris after an absence of ten years they were no more. 
But in three weeks the Champs-Elysées will be a mass of chestnut 
bloom, and I shall be in Paris. 


II. 


I REMEMBER the sea like a beautiful blue plain without beginning 
or end, a plain on which the ship threw a little circle of light, moving 
always like life itself, with darkness before and after. And then 
1 remember that we steamed into the long, winding harbor in the: dusk, 
half an hour before we were due, at daybreak. Along the cliffs’ edge 
a broken paling zigzagged, one star showed in the clear sky, one reflec- 
tion wavered in the tranquil harbor; there was no sound except the 
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splashing of paddle-wheels, and not wind enough to take the fishing- 
boats out to sea; the boats rolled in the tide, their sails only half 
filled. From the deck of the steamer we watched their strange crews, 
wild-looking men and boys leaning over the bulwarks; and I remember 
how I sought for the town amid the shadow, but nowhere could I 
discover any trace of it; yet I knew it was there under the tall cliffs, 
under the green sky. A spell seemed cast upon the town, and I thought 
of its silent streets, the pigeons just beginning to leave their roosts. 
One discovers convents and court-yards in Dieppe, and there are great 
staircases in the court-yards, and all the streets lead to the Cathedral, 
and the end of each is crossed by flying buttresses, and the great round 
roof turning and disappearing in the architecture of the streets. 

We had an hour to wait for the train, an hour to watch a green 
sky widening between masses of shrouded cloud, and during this hour 
the town slowly emerged from darkness, rising from the fumes of the 
night, fragrant and still; houses with round and gabled roofs rose out 
of the clinging shadow, and the grass-grown edges of the cliffs grew 
sharp against the green. But the knees of the cliffs were still wrapped 
in deep shadow; down the quays a clumsy fisher-girl clanked with 
strange movements of the hips. 

At four o’clock we moved along the quays, around the winding 
harbor, into the suburbs, and then into the cherished country of my 
imagination—a garden country of little fields and brooks; the brooks 
lined with poplars—poplars breaking into leaf, faint green and faint 
yellow. And the hill-sides were planted, and they broke away into 
white cliffs, just as I remembered them, and the river wound round 
islands and through fields in which stood solitary poplar-trees, formerly 
haunts of Corot and Daubigny. I could see the spots where they set 
their easels—that slight rise with the solitary poplar for Corot, that 
lush river-bank and shady backwater for Daubigny. Soon after I saw 
the first weir, and then the first hay-boat; and at every moment the 
river grew more serene, more gracious; it passed its arms about a 
flat, green, and richly wooded island. It returned to us again and 
again like a capricious child; and always a verdant landscape with 
low and vapory horizons before our eyes. 

Hours passed without a change; then the first villas suddenly 
appeared with chestnut-trees in blossom. Another and another showed 
between the chestnut-trees, and there were often blue vases on the steps 
and sometimes lanterns in metalwork hung from wooden balconies. 
The shutters were not yet open, these heavy French shutters that we 
all know so well and that give the French houses such a character of 
comfort, of ease, of long tradition. Then the aspect of a street sud- 
denly struck me as a place I had: known, and I said, “Is it possible 
that we are passing through Asniéres. The name flitted past and I 
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was glad I recognized Asniéres, for at the end of that very long road 
is the restaurant where we used to dine, and between it and the bridge 
is the bal where we used to dance. It was there that I saw the beautiful 
Blanche d’Antigny surrounded by her admirers. It was there she used 
to sit by the side of the composer of the musical follies which she 
sang—in those days I thought she sang enchantingly. Those were the 
days of L’Cil, Creve, and Chilperic. Once she passed under the 
chestnut-trees of that dusty little bal de banliewe with me by her side, 
and I proud of being with her. She has gone away and Julia Baron 
has gone too; Hortense outlived them all. If she is alive, she must be 
very old, eighty-five at least. It should be wonderful to hear her sing 
in the quavering voice of eighty-five “ Mon cher amant, je te jure.” 
Very likely she doesn’t know how wonderful she is? 
@ 

Like a tree, life puts forth blossoms, and, like a tree, sheds them, 
and the white bloom is continuously trampled into the ground. Not 
five minutes from that bal was the little house in which Hervé lived, 
and to which he used to invite us to supper; and where, after supper, 
he used to play to us the last music he had composed. We listened, 
but the public would listen to it no longer. Sedan had taken all the 
tinkle out of it, and the poor compositeur toqué never caught the 
public ear again. We listened to his chirpy scores, believing that they 
would revive that old nervous fever which was the Empire when Hor- 
tense used to dance, when Hortense took the Empire for a spring- 
board, when Paris cried out, “ Cascade, ma fille Hortense, cascade.” 
The great Hortense Schneider, the great goddess of Folly, used to 
come down there to sing the songs which were intended to revive her 
triumphs. She was growing old then; her days were over and Hervé’s 
day was over. Vainly did he pile parody upon parody; vainly did he 
seize the conductor’s baton; the days of their glory had gone. Now 
Asniéres itself is forgotten; the modern youth has chosen another 
suburb to disport himself in; the ball-room has been pulled down, 
and never again will an orchestra play a note of these poor scores; 
even their names are not known to one in a thousand. A few bars 
of a chorus of pages came back to me, remembered only by me; all 
are gone—like Hortense and Blanche and Julia. 

But after all.I am in Paris. Almost the same Paris; almost the 
same George Moore, my senses as awake as before to all enjoyment, 
my soul as enwrapped as ever in the divine sensation of life. “ Once 
my youth moved through thy whiteness, O City, and its dreams lay 
down to dream in the freedom of thy fields!” Years come and years 
go, but every year I see city and plain in the happy exaltation of spring, 
and departing before the cuckoo, while the blossom is still bright on 
the bough, it has come to me to think that Paris and May are not twain 
but one. 
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THE OUTDOOR CHRISTIAN 


BY ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT 


OD, forgive me for an Upstart 
(5 That I do not plead for grace, / 
Nor bask with purring praises 
In the radiance of Thy face. 
I am so busy living, Lord, 
And loving, night and day, 
T cannot always find the time 
To kneel me down and pray. 
















God, forgive me for a Bungler 
That I cannot tune my chime 
To the anthem -and the chantry 
Of the dressy Sabbath time. 
I know the word of sea and sky, 
The note of dell and nook, 
But cannot seem to catch the air 
Of olden altar-book. 















God, forgive me for a Trifler 
That I will not blight my path 
With the worry and the wonder 
Of Thy fabled might and wrath. 
. My heart is such a joyous place, 
So glad with sap and flame, 
I cannot seem to wilt before 
The terror of Thy name. 










God, forgive me that I love Thee 
As the flowers love the light, 
With a seething, silent rapture, 
With a dear but dumb delight. 
You bred my faith so staunch and strong, 
_ My creed so brave and gay, 
I dare to love and praise Thee in 
Mine own untrammelled way! 
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‘© EXPECT the worst, and am prepared for it.” 
| Ned Raymond pressed his face more closely against the pe 
intervening between himself and his friend and spoke rapidly 
in low tones: 

“ Appearances are all against me. “Wilson was shot in a way that 
shows he couldn’t have done it himself, and as yet there is no evidence 
that anyone besides myself was in the woods at the time. It is known 
that we had quarrelled; he was the aggressor, but that cuts no figure 
as the case stands. You and a few of my friends believe that I am 
innocent, but _ jury will never acquit me; the verdict will be ‘ guilty’ 
—nothing e 

“Tt looks that way, Ned,’ the other answered slowly, his face drawn 
with the pain of the admigsion. 

“Yes, it will be hanging or a life sentence, one or the other, and 
there’s no use in mincing matters. But mark my words, Harry, I'll 
never see the inside of the penitentiary. I’ve had enough of prison 
life here in this jail since my arrest, and it will be easier to escape now 
than after getting into the ‘ stripes.’ ” 

“ But how are you going to make it, Ned?” 

“T can’t tell you, Harry. You must remain in total ignorance of 
the whole matter, and what’s more, you will never hear from me. After 
to-day I must drop out of your life as completely as though I were dead.” 

“Great God, Ned!” the other exclaimed in agitated tones, “have 
you thought of Mildred ?”’ 

“Can’t you see that I’m doing this for her sake?” Ned demanded 
hoarsely,—“ for her sake and yours! What would it be for her to 
have her lover hanged or imprisoned for life? Don’t you see there’s 
no other course? There must be no communication between us hence- 
forth. You will see me to-night for the last time.” 

“But, Ned,” Harry ‘nterposed eagerly, “we must have some sign 
that your plan, whatever it is, is successful—that you are safe!” 

A slight smile lighted Ned’s pale face for an instant. “ You will 
know,” he said significantly. “It will be success or suicide—I am 
prepared for either.” 

“For God’s sake, Ned, and for ours, don’t do anything Geupeniie ad 
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“ Whatever I do will be for your sakes, Harry, remember that. But 
don’t tell Mildred anything until it is all over—one way or the other.” 

There was no opportunity for further conversation, and Harry 
Thorpe left the jail filled with strange misgivings. 

A little later the friends met in the court-room, Ned Raymond in 
the prisoner’s box, which he had occupied for four wearisome days, 
while near him in their accustomed places sat young Thorpe and his 
sister. 

It was as Ned had predicted. Not only did the jury fail to acquit 
him, but it rendered a verdict of murder in the first degree, so forcible 
had been the argument of the prosecuting attorney that the character of 
the wound in the back of the head, precluding all possibility of self- 
defence, was of itself convincing evidence of a dastardly, cold-blooded 
crime. 

That afternoon Raymond received his sentence. The Judge, in 
consideration of the fact that he had been convicted upon cirenm 
stantial evidence alone, sentenced him to imprisonment for life. eee 

With lips that smiled bravely, though q vel fing with pain, Mildred 
Thorpe whispered : ahah 

“ Keep up a good heart, Ned; Harry and I will have you out before 
many years. Something will come to light yet to prove your inno- 
cence.” 

“ Better forget it all, Mildred ; better to let me drop altogether !” 

“ Never!” she flashed back, half-indignantly; then added, “I'll be 
down in the morning to bid you good-by.” 

As he and Harry wrung each other’s hand, knowing it to be for the 
last time, he whispered, “ Come down to the jail yourself to-morrow 
morning for the sake of appearances, but don’t let her come if you can 
prevent it.” 

And Harry, speechless, nodded in token that he understood. 









At an early hour the following morning Raymond was to have left 
the jail in the custody of the Sheriff, en route for the State Peniten- 
tiary. Soon after daylight, however, the night Warden was missed 
from his accustomed place. He was discovered locked in Raymond’s 
cell in a semi-conscious condition, but Raymond was nowhere to be 
found. From the Warden’s incoherent talk it was inferred that there 
had been a struggle between him and Raymond, and the latter had dealt 
him a blow which left him unconscious. A slight contusion on the 
head partially corroborated this theory. A large roll of bills in his 
pocket probably had more to do with his condition than the blow on 
the head, but of this nothing was known till months later, when the 
Warden had established himself in a small grocery in the suburban 
districts. None of the guards seemed to have any knowledge of the 
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time or method of Raymond’s escape, so potent was the spell cast over 
them by the money which he had scattered with a lavishness born of 
desperation. 

Harry Thorpe called at the jail, accompanied by his sister, whom he 
was unable to dissuade from coming. Upon entering the Sheriff’s 
office they were at once aware of some unusual stir and excitement, 
and Thorpe felt his pulses quicken at thought of what it might signify. 
A moment later they were met by the Sheriff, who informed them that 
Raymond was gone. Mildred grew suddenly pale with an undefined 
dread; Harry, remembering Ned’s words, had but one fear. 

“Gone!” he exclaimed. “ What do you mean, Mr. Lawton—surely 
not suicide ?” 

“No, nothing so definite as that,” the Sheriff answered shortly, 
“he has simply disappeared, leaving no trace whatever——” He 
stopped abruptly. “We shall get track of him, though, of course; he 
cannot escape, and it will not be well for any friends of his who are 
found to have abetted him in this!” and his face darkened angrily. 

“Mr. Lawton,” said Thorpe with dignity, “your insinuations are 
wholly uncalled for. My sister and myself are Mr. Raymond’s nearest 
friends, and we know no more than you regarding his escape, nor as 
much, for you have not even told us the particulars.” 

Lawton apologized. “I beg pardon. I spoke hastily, but, naturally, 
I am annoyed over what has occurred. We are not giving out any par- 
ticulars at present; we don’t care to have the public get hold of this 
if we can help it. Our detectives are at work, and we hope to get him 
before the press gets on to this.” 

Mr. Lawton’s hope was vain. Ned Raymond’s escape and the futile 
efforts of the detectives to find even a trace of him were exploited by 
the press till at last the public lost interest in the matter. Gradually 
the search was abandoned by all save one, a silent, keen-eyed man, with 
iron-gray hair, the oldest and shrewdest man on the force. Outwardly 
James Sargent gave no sign, but resolved to maintain what he termed 
“a still hunt,” confident he would at last run his game to cover. 

Meanwhile Thorpe and his sister, scarcely daring to speak even to 
each other of their hopes and fears, watched and prayed, and, as the 
months passed in unavailing effort, ventured to take courage. 


Five years passed and neither word nor sign came from Ned Ray- 
mond. He had disappeared as completely as the pebble which sinks 
beneath the wave. Sargent, still keeping up the hunt, had not a clue 
to follow; all he could do was to work along the lines of his own 
theories, and so far these had failed. Thorpe and his sister little thought 
how constant a watch was kept upon their mail; they received few 
letters or papers that did not pass under his keen scrutiny, but thus 
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far Ned Raymond had made no mistakes. He had not committed the 
usual error of trying to communicate with his friends; he was content 
to drop, not only out of their sight, but out of their thought. 

But to live year after year with no word or sign from those left 
behind is a still harder task, and this the old detective knew. He 
knew the craving that comes, sooner or later, to every exile for tidings 
from home—some word, no matter how meagre. He began to visit the 
newspaper offices, inquiring whether requests were received now and 
then for papers to be mailed to unknown parties at distant points. 
While thus quietly keeping up the search something occurred at the end 
of three years which, while offering no clue, spurred him to renewed 
effort, and though two years had since passed with no result, he still had 
hope. 

Sitting one day in the office of the Middlefield Inquirer, the leading 
daily of the town, he put the customary question. 

“Why, yes,” was the reply, “we had such a request the other day? 
an order for papers to be sent to-some unheard-of place, somewhere out 
West. Joe, what was that address? Oh, yes, here it is; ‘Q, care of 
George Dixon, St. M. and R. Ry., Robinson, N. D.’ That ‘ Q’ ‘struck 
me as rather peculiar.” 

“ Any particular copies wanted ?” 

“No, just two or three recent papers, including a Sunday edition.” 

“ Just let me look at that address, will you?” 

The general manager smiled as Mr. Sargent copied the address in 
his note-book. 

“ What’s up now?” he inquired. “ Didn’t know you had anything 
special on hand at present.” 

“There are a few things in this world, Parsons, that you don’t 
know, even if you are a newspaper man,” Mr. Sargent replied blandly 
as he walked out of the office. 


Five days later, as the west-bound express over the St. M. and R. Ry. 
stopped at Robinson, Mr. Sargent stepped from the train upon the 
platform and inquired of the first man he met for George Dixon. 

“In there,” was the reply, indicating the telegraph operator, visible 
through a window near by. The detective entered the little box which 
served as telegraph office. 

“Can you tell me where I’ll find ‘ Q’?” he inquired with an air of 
easy familiarity, his voice ringing clear above the clatter of the in- 
strument. 

A quick look of comprehension flashed across Dixon’s genial fase 
and he smiled broadly. “‘Q’? Why, yes, he’s at Roundup. You seem 
to be ‘ on’ to us fellows, all right!” 
“Roundup! Let me see, that’s——” 
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“ About sixty miles farther down the road; used to be a point for 
shipping cattle; nothing there now but an old ‘shack’ that they use 
for a station. The express doesn’t stop there, but, of course, I suppose 
it will stop wherever you give orders.” ‘ 

Dixon evidently took him for one of the officials of the road; if he — 
could impress the conductor in like manner, he would have no diffi- 
culty in getting off at Roundup. 

“ Can you give me his name? I can’t recall it.” 

“ Frazer, Ed. Frazer.” 

“ Acquainted with him ?” 

“ Well, we’ve struck up sort of an acquaintance over the line. Kind 
of lonesome place out there, I guess, and when he gets a hankering for 
society, he talks to me.” 

“ Been out there some time?” 

“ Going on three years.” 

With a hasty nod Mr. Sargent left the room and returned to the 
train, Dixon forming his own conclusions as he gazed smilingly after 
the vanishing figure. Inquiry of the conductor elicited the information 
that there was a tank about a mile beyond Roundup at which the train 
would stop for water, and Mr. Sargent laid his plans accordingly. 


git 


In the “shack” designated by Dixon a man, seated before the one 
window which the building afforded, gazed with unseeing eyes upon the 
desolate scene before him. It was a fitting type of the hopeless barren- 
ness and terrible monotony of the last thirty-odd months of his own 
life. When he first came to the place he rejoiced in its extreme isolation 
and exulted in his first sense of anything like freedom after more than 
two years of fugitive life. But, little by little, the unvarying sameness 
of his surroundings, of his daily routine of duties, and of his very 
thoughts and emotions began to eat into his soul and brain as the waves’ 
ceaseless motion wears away the rock. And then came the insatiable 
longing for tidings from home. He was probably given up for dead, 
he thought—forgotten, perhaps, by that time; but none the less he 
thirsted for some word from the friends of the past. Chancing one 
day upon a brief item of news regarding a former acquaintance, he 
read it with feverish eagerness; it was as cold water to the traveller in 
the desert, but his thirst was only increased. He seized upon the idea of 
printed news as by inspiration, wrote for the home papers to be sent 
in care of Dixon, with whom he had formed what they termed a “ speak- 
ing acquaintance.” . 

The papers had been in his possession some three weeks. He had 
read and reread them, including even the advertisements. The infor- 
mation he gleaned from them was pathetically scanty. Aside from a 
half-dozen items regarding people in whom he took little interest, each 
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paper contained Harry Thorpe’s business card, and in the society 
columns of the Sunday edition he found the name of Mildred Thorpe 
in a paragraph devoted to a recent reception, with a detailed description 
of her gown. Those few lines he read again and again. He had just 
read them anew, and still held the paper listlessly in one hand as he 
gazed through the window with eyes that saw only Mildred. She was 
still unmarried. His heart beat with a strange commingling of pleasure 
and pain. He tried to imagine her as described by the reporter, but 
failed; he saw her only as she appeared at their last meeting, at the 
close of his trial, her pale face tense and quivering with grief, yet 
smiling in a brave effort to comfort and reassure him. His eyes filled, 
his breath came quickly, and there was a choking sensation in his 
throat. 

Suddenly he became aware that the instrument beside him was 
clicking “ Q” with persistent reiteration. It was Dixon’s call, and he 
hastily gave the return signal. 

“Say, old fellow,” came rapidly over the wire, “ you are going to 
have a caller on the ‘ Limited ;’? was here about twenty minutes since, 
inquiring for ‘Q.’ Guess he’s a high-mucky-muck and you are in for a 
‘raise.’ If so, I congratulate you and hope you won’t forget your old 
friends. So long!” 

The man wired back, “ Much obliged. No likelihood of any ‘ raise,’ 
but you had better send a ‘ sub’ to Roundup as soon as possible.” 

His listlessness was gone. His face was no longer abstracted; the 
old, hunted look of the fugitive days had returned, and his eyes were 
alert, watchful. This was no railroad official, but one of the hounds that 
had at last “ struck the trail”—but how, what had given him the clue? 
“Q!” Like a flash came the thought of the papers. So they had been 
watching all these years when he had fancied himself forgotten! He 
wondered for an instant whether his friends had remembered him so 
faithfully ! 

Very deliberately he rose and gathered together the papers; then, 
after carefully clipping out the lines concerning Mildred, he thrust them 
into the rusty stove, and lighting them, watched them burn ‘to ashes. 
The clipping he placed in a note-book which he locked within a worn and 
battered “ grip” concealed underneath his bunk. He then returned to 
the window, but not before he had taken from its hiding-place the tiny 
package of white powder which he always kept near him, ready for 
emergency. As he did so, he saw his face in a bit of broken mirror 
upon a shelf against the wall, and he wondered grimly whether anyone 
who had known him five years before would recognize him now. ‘Then 
he sat down before the window to await the coming of the “ Limited.” 

He was no longer oblivious to the scene outside; his eyes took in 
each detail with unusual particularity: the interminable stretches of 
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prairie covered with sage-brush and cactus, dull and dun; here and 
there a faint line of grayish-green, marking the course of some stream 
fast drying in the summer heat; the few winding roads, dim and little 
used, serving to connect the dozen or so of buildings visible in all 
that arid plain, and against the low, distant horizon a jagged outline, 
_ black and sinister, the beginning of the Bad Lands. And while his 
eye took note of these details a panorama of the last five years was 
passing before his mental vision. In Western phraseology, was the game 
worth the candle? Why not surrender and have it done? The thought 
of Mildred decided him: he would not disgrace her, he would never 
be taken back alive. Mechanically he felt again for the little packet, 
and as he did so he heard the distant rumble of the “ Limited.” 

He had no duties in connection with this train and, without stirring . 
from his seat, he watched its approach, his face grown drawn and ~ 
haggard within the last half hour. On it came with terrific roar, 
rushing past with a speed which seemed likely to sweep the station itself 
within the swirling vortex. It had not stopped, but the man listened 
for the slackening of speed as it neared the water-tank, sitting silent, 
immovable, a strange numbness stealing over heart and brain. 

- How long he waited he could not have told, but he was aroused by 
a step outside, followed by a voice at the door. 

“ What’s the next train going west?” 

“No. 23, five-forty-five P.M.” 

“ Accommodation ?” 

(<4 Yes.” 

“‘ When’s the first express ?” 

“ Two-thirty a.M.” 

“H’m! I stopped off down here at the tank to stretch my legs and 
get a breath of air, and the confounded train went off without me. I 
think three hours of this”—looking about with disgust—“ will be as 
much as I want.” 

The man regarded his visitor with a dull, listless look, though at 
the sound of his voice every nerve in his body tingled; he understood 
the ruse, but made no comment as he motioned him to the one remain- 
ing chair. 

As Mr. Sargent looked at the apathetic face before him he felt for 
a moment that he had come on a fool’s errand. Ned Raymond was a 
blond, with fair skin, eyes of deep blue, and auburn hair; of fine 
physique and erect bearing, and would be thirty years of age. This 
man looked to be forty; his frame was powerful, but gaunt and slightly 
stooping; his face, thin, bronzed, and weather-beaten, bore no resem- 
blance to the photograph in Mr. Sargent’s possession; the hair, faded 
by sun and wind, was of a nondescript hue, while of the eyes—half 
closed—he could tell nothing whatever. As they talked, however, 
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though the man answered briefly and in monosyllables, there was 
occasionally some peculiarity of voice or movement that recalled to the 
detective the man whom he sought, and he felt instinctively that he had 
made no mistake. His eye searched the room for the papers, but they 
were not to be seen. Had he destroyed them? and if so, why? The 
thought of Dixon and of their communications by wire occurred to 
him, and he understood: Dixon had notified him of his coming. 

At the same time there came to Raymond a sudden determination 
to force his visitor to “show his hand.” Escape from the doom which 
he felt impending was impossible; the sooner all was over, the better. 

* Rather a lonesome place, vised said Mr. Sargent casually. 

“ Yes.” 

“ How is it? Do you get = to this sort of thing, or does it grow 
on you?” 

“Grow on you? Good God! it overwhelms you, till you are ready 
to go mad!” 

“You must have some pretty strong reason for staying here,” Mr. 
Sargent remarked quietly. 

“ Perhaps so; as you have for stopping off here,” the other replied 
no less quietly, his eyes for the first time meeting those of the detective 
in a fixed, steady gaze. 

Just then the instrument awoke and demanded the operator’s atten- 
tion for several minutes, during which Mr. Sargent looked about the 
barely furnished room with a strange softening of his features. When 
the instrument ceased a train was heard in the distance. 

“ Excuse me,” said the man, rising and putting on his hat, “there 
is a ‘special’ coming through and that freight-train must be side- 
tracked here.” 

Left to himself, Mr. Sargent went at once to the stove and opened 
it. Nothing but ashes met his gaze, yet as he looked a piece of burnt 
paper which had lodged out of sight was swept by a current of air into 
plain view. Fearing it might crumble in his fingers, he slipped a card 
underneath it and brought it to the light. The print was still legible, 
and he read the address and part of the advertisement of a business 
firm in Middlefield. 

When the man, his outside duties performed, reéntered the room, 
where Mr. Sargent was again seated, there was a challenge written in 
every line of his face. 

“ Well,” he said calmly, seating himself opposite the detective and 
looking him steadily in the eyes, “what is your business with ‘Q’? 

You may as well out with it first as last.” 

“ Raymond,” said the elder man, not unkindly, “ why did you burn 
those Middlefield papers ?” 

“Why have I buried myself here for nearly three years?” 
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“T understand, I understand;” then, after a pause, “Well, my 
boy, are you ready to go back with me? I should think almost any life 
preferable to this.” 

“That depends upon circumstances. To serve my sentence among 
strangers, people that never knew me, is one thing; to bring disgrace 
upon those who once were my friends, is another.” 

“ They are your friends still, Raymond.” 

“Don’t talk to me of friends!” he exclaimed bitterly, “ that is too 


much !” 

They sat in silence, then Mr. Sargent said as he rose, “ Well, I have 
to do my duty, you know; I have a paper here which I must serve, 
and then I guess you'll have to go-back with me. I'll step outside 
while you look it over, but I won’t be very far away, you understand.” 

He laid a paper on the table and left the room. Raymond sat with 
head bowed upon his breast. As he heard the retreating footsteps his 
thoughts recurred to the little packet—why not now as well as later? 
He could not endure the disgrace himself, he would not disgrace his 
friends. Mechanically he glanced towards the paper, started, then 
gazed, unable to credit his own senses: it bore his name in Mildred’s 
writing! With trembling fingers he picked it up; opening it, he 
read the contents, his nerves aquiver. It was brief and ran as follows: 


“ My DEAR Neb: I write this, feeling assured it will reach 
you. God frustrated all attempts to find you when an injus- 
tice was to be done you through a terrible mistake, and I am 
sure He will favor our efforts now to do justice and, so far as 
possible, right the wrong. 

“Two years since a stranger came to town who, on learn- 
ing your story, confessed that he was here three years before, 
and on that fateful day, while hunting in the woods, his rifle 
accidentally discharged, wounding a man, but whether seri- 
ously or not he never knew, as he was so frightened that he 
got away as quickly as he could. From his description of the 
wounded man it was proven beyond doubt that it was Wilson. 

“We have been searching for you ever since. Mr. Sargent 
thinks he has got track of you at last, and I am more than 
hopeful of his finding you. I know I need not ask you to 
come.back. Harry is anxious to see you. He is married and 
has a home of his own, so I am alone in the cottage under the 
elms that you used to love, and that is waiting to bid you 
‘welcome home.’ Yours, as ever, ‘* MILDRED.” 


The reaction, the sudden relief from the terrible tension, was too 
much. Dizzy and faint with joy, Raymond seemed powerless to move; 
his head sank upon his arms on the table before him. 

A little later he was roused by a hand on his shoulder and a kindly 
voice,— 

“ Well, boy, are you ready to go with me?”’ 
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“T can’t go any too soon,” was his reply. 

As soon as a substitute could be procured Raymond started East 
with Mr. Sargent. At Robinson he stopped long enough to see Dixon. 

“Hello! Got your promotion?” were the latter’s first words as 
they shook hands. 

“No, but I got something much better. I’ll tell you about it when 
you come East.’ 

“ When I come East!” Dixon repeated in bewilderment. 

“Yes, old fellow; prepare to follow me shortly. I’m going back 
home, and there’ll be a wedding soon after I get there, and I want 
you for best man. You'll come, won’t you?” 

“ Sure, I’ll come, and don’t you forget it!” 

And he did. 





* 


SONG 
BY MARIE VAN VORST 


From far away, 
He’d have no need to harry me— 
I’d not say nay! 
I chose him long and long ago, 
With pledge and sign 
From lips that glowed to tell him so— 
He’s mine—mine—mine! 


[" he should come to marry me 


If he should wed another one 
She'll sorry be! 
From early dawn to set of sun, 
He’s promised me. 
He chose me long and long ago, 
With vow and kiss 
From lips that burned to tell him so— 
I’m his—his—his ! 


Nor seek ye now to marry him, 
Nor chose me swain. 

The quicker (an ye harry him—) 
We'll meet again! 

We chose us long and long agone— 
The deed’s all done. 

Our hearts each to the other one 
Are gone—gone—gone! 
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O RY moved his chair back from the little table with a certain 
air of finality, selected a “ Deity” from the tin box, and blew 
out the match. 

“Not another drop. It’s getting warm for this, indoors. And, be- 
sides, I’ve got to catch a boat at an unearthly hour in the morning.” 

It was in the Café Martin. They had a window on the Twenty- 
Sixth Street side, but the weather was unusually close for June. There 
were De Rin, McHaffie, Insley, and Dennistoun, besides Dick Ory— 
cronies all. It was a sort of send-off to the little fellow with the 
straight black hair and brown complexion, who was going to spend a 
week-end at “The Ruddocks.” 

He was a most remarkable young fellow. Of course, everybody 
knew what the Orys had been. But that was precisely it: they had 
been; and now only Dick was left, at the age of twenty-four, an envi- 
able college career of football behind him and apparently nothing to 
look forward to but his clerk’s salary in the banking-office of S., O. 
& P.—Swire, Orvis & Pidding. There was a maiden aunt out in St. 
Louis or somewhere who had absorbed the entire fortunes of the 
family in some mysterious way. But nobody ever heard of her. The 
wonder of it was how Ory did it on his twenty-five a week—for he 
seemed to satisfy the tastes of a prince on the purse of a pauper, more 
or less. He dressed like a fashion-plate, and paid for everything he 
’ wore within eighteen months; he settled his board-bills, of course— 
when he wasn’t invited out; and he paid for drinks like a gentleman 
whenever his turn came round. In short, Ory was a perfect model of 
a young man, and there wasn’t a woman who didn’t admire him. Only, 
there was the question of money; and everybody knew. 

He had an entrée into the best houses and was asked everywhere. 
He had an inimitable way of doing things, from gathering up a 
woman’s wraps at the opera to planning a cotillon or making a dinner 
menu. “The Ruddocks” was the coast villa of Isaac Swire, of S., 0. 
& P.—Swire, Orvis & Pidding. And Ory had a standing invitation 
for week-ends whenever he chose. It was a dignified French chateau, 
all white and vast, rising out of a sunken garden on the high, green 
bluff, over the blue surf. “The Ruddocks” was only one, perhaps the 
handsomest, of a long line of transplanted Italian, Spanish, Roman, 
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and French palaces; and out on the sparkling waters rode a perfect 
fleet of miniature steamers—private pleasure craft. There was a 
Casino, of course, within a mile or two, where you might imagine your- 
self back at Sherry’s or “Del’s” from the table, and*at any of the 
Riviera places from the music and the cosmopolitan setting. 

Isaac and Amelia Swire were childless—the latter a sort of neces- 
sary superfluity never consulted about anything except the ménage. 
But there was always a regular little nebula of hangers-on—men and 
women, parasites—at the Swires’. The household proper comprised 
one other member, in some respects the most important, Marjorie Daw. 
Marjorie was an orphan, and had been practically adopted by her Uncle 
Ike. She had absolutely nothing in her own right. Her father had 
died a poor man, after a long life of success, building up the house of 
Swire, Orvis & Pidding. But his brother-in-law Swire had managed 
to reap the harvest he had sown, and so felt it his duty to rear the 
child Marjorie, even had he not been so keenly attached to the beau- 
tiful girl. e 

Marjorie was twenty-three—spoilt, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
since she had been used, as long as she remembered, or cared to remem- 
ber, to having men- and maid-servants at every beck and call. She 
was tall and statuesque, a decided brunette, with just a tantalizing 
dash of red in her profuse hair. Her complexion was very colorless; 
but this only served to set off the piercing black eyes and full red lips 
the stronger. She had a very straight nose and perfectly arched brows. 
Indeed, she was a raving beauty. Of course, there was never a dearth 
of suitors: a large part of the hangers-on were Marjorie Daw’s suitors. 
And she had a way of letting them come only just so near, and yet 
keeping them in her suite. There was a little Marquis, a literary man, 
an embryo railroad magnate, and two or three Napoleons of finance. 
But everyone seemed to take it for granted that she preferred Dick Ory. 
And that was why he had accepted the invitation to “ The Ruddocks” 
so promptly: not because everybody knew,—that made no difference,— 
but because Marjorie had given him marked encouragement. Isaac 
Swire was perfectly aware of the state of affairs, but either refused to 
take it seriously or had no objections, for he made Ory: very welcome. 

But when the young man arrived at “The Ruddocks” he soon felt 
there was something amiss with Marjorie Daw. There was an English- 
man stopping with the Murgatroyds, Arthur Irlam. He had crossed 
the ocean in his yacht, the Lethe, and she lay, all white, at anchor 
midway between “The Ruddocks” and the Murgatroyds’. Irlam had 
taken Marjorie Daw by storm somehow. He was a very polished fellow. 
His father was a law-lord, and wrote learned opinions in the Upper 
House at Westminster. He was handsome too, in a dashing, animal 
way, and paid the American beauty a reckless court. Every morning 
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Waters, her maid, carried into her mistress’s room an armful of fresh- 
cut flowers when she came to raise the blinds—roses, marigolds, iris, 
lilies, asters: they came with a soothing regularity, and she could de- 
termine the day before just what to wear to match them. This was 
only one of the many little ways Irlam had of giving visible form to 
his regard for her. Of course, her stock of bonbons was never per- 
mitted to run low. He would have made it jewels, but, naturally, she 
always refused, and he never pressed a point. Within two weeks she 
had been quite captivated. Everybody talked, and once in a while they 
remembered Ory. But Marjorie had always been a preposterous flirt— 
“not the least harm in her, you know, but——-” And Mrs. Godbehere 
was unkind enough to say at a luncheon that she “ would be infinitely 
relieved to see the dear thing safely bestowed upon either of them or 
anyone. You know a married woman can do so much more than a girl 
without provoking comment, and then she needn’t even mind the com- 
ment, so long as her husband doesn’t.” 

Ory felt the change in Marjorie Daw the very day of his arrival at 
“The Ruddocks.” Of course, she welcomed him as a very good old 
friend. But that wasn’t exactly what Ory-wanted. Before he retired 
that night he had met Irlam and guessed the reason of Marjorie’s 
change. He didn’t hear about it in the smoke-room either, although 
he had had to pass a real bachelor’s evening with the Swires’ other 
guests: Marjorie had promised Irlam to go over to the Murgatroyds’. 

On Saturday night the Murgatroyds gave Marjorie a dinner at the 
Casino. Of course, the Swires and their houseful, including Ory, were 
invited. Five tables were joined on the south veranda towards the 
sea, and the cloth was quite invisible for the bank of flowers. There was 
an Italian string orchestra somewhere, hidden by the tall palms, and the 
leader sang divinely in a tenor voice to his delicate violin. They wore 
little scarlet satin jackets with gold sashes. Of course, it was arranged 
that Irlam was beside Marjorie Daw. But somehow Ory managed to 
misunderstand and get on the other side. Marjorie was radiant. She 
wore just the faintest shade of heliotrope—a daring thing, which suited 
her complexion wonderfully. She had a gorgeous crown of diamonds 
at the bow of her decolleté. There was a strap of pearls over her left 
shoulder and a delicate spray of heliotrope sweet-peas on her right. 
She had been foolish to heighten the color of her cheeks and eyebrows: 
if she only knew how much better they were natural! 

The dinner had progressed, course by course, with the utmost vim 
and spirit. Everyone was jovial. Cliquot flowed like the waters of the 
sea, which surged reassuringly between the intervals of the music and 
laughter. The fragrant little black demi-tasses had just been poured, 
and the men were lighting their cigarettes and cigars. A freshening 
wind from the sea blew the rich clouds of tobacco-smoke across the 
VoL, LXXIII.—24 
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table, over the tiny red candle-shades. Irlam was holding the attention 
of everybody with an account of how he had ridden one of his horses 
in the Krasno-Selo steeplechase near St. Petersburg. The women were 
all eying Marjorie Daw jealously. She was a little flushed. Perhaps 
it was the wine, the aroma of tobacco, the red candle-shades—perhaps 
a little pride at her conquest of the lion at her side. A waiter came 
down the table from Murgatroyd and stopped behind her chair. 

“The telephone ?—For me?” she said, rising. “What a nuisance! 
I sha’n’t be a moment.” 

Ory was on his feet like a flash. “I'll see you through the hall, if I 
may,” he said gently. 

Irlam shot a glance and bit his lip. Mrs. Godbehere exchanged a 
knowing smile with her neighbor—a malicious, whining cat of a 
woman. 

Marjorie wasn’t long. It was only an invitation to luncheon with 
the Ballingalls to-morrow. Marjorie wondered they would telephone 
her at the Casino, since they hadn’t been asked by the Murgatroyds. 
Ory was waiting for her in the hall just outside the booth. He threw 
away the end of his cigar and joined her. As they walked towards the 
south veranda, among the mixed crowd of the public restaurant, the 
strains of the music became louder and louder. They were playing 
“ Addio Mia Bella Napoli.” She had requested it herself earlier in the 
evening. The tenor’s voice was rich with a tender pathos. Instinctively 
Marjorie put her hand on Ory’s arm and stopped. There was a touch 
of sentiment in her voice as she said,— 

“ Let’s stand here, in this alcove, and listen—alone.” 

It was as though she were a little sorry for him; she knew he felt it. 
The little alcove was quite private. They could look out on the veranda 
and the disarranged table, but could not be seen. “ Addio Mia Bella 
Napoli” floated in, soft and tremulous; there was a depth of lingering 
sadness and regret and pity in the music. Marjorie drew up a glorious 
fallen lock of her hair mechanically. Her other hand still rested on 
Ory’s arm. 

% “Come,” she said at length; and she started to withdraw her hand 

But Ory seized it eagerly in both of his. “No, no, Marjorie, listen 
a little longer to the music. It’s trying to tell you something—some- 
thing I’ve wanted to say for a long while. Marjorie, can’t you guess— 
don’t you know—what it is? I love you! Marjorie, be my wife.” 

She did not try to remove her hand. She only dropped her head a 
little and remained quite still. At length she sighed low and spoke, 
looking through the plants at the brilliant party they had left at table. 
“Yes, Dick, I know. I knew it all along. I quite expected this too, 
and yet I hoped you wouldn’t. It’s hard. You may believe me, it’s 
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very hard for me. I’ve always liked you very much. Perhaps, if things 
were different——” And her voice became so husky she stopped. 

“ Different ?” was all he said. 

And then she went on, smoothly enough after the pause: “ Yes. 
You know what I mean, Dick. You’re a sensible fellow. I’m used to 
luxury and all that wealth can buy. You couldn’t afford to give me— 
all this,” she said firmly, indicating the flowers and the music, the 
wines and the gorgeous costumes. “ You can’t ask me to do without 
it, can you?” 

He followed her glance. She was looking at Irlam, still the centre 
of interest at the table. She was going on to say, “ You know what I 
think of you,” but he interrupted her calmly. His voice was quite 
steady, and he offered his arm with perfect grace. 

“ Let us go back. They must be waiting. The song is finished.” 

And they returned to the table, just as though nothing had hap- 


pened. 
Il, 


Ir was August. Three months had rolled by, and they had wrought 
their changes. The same company was gathered at the Casino for a 
Saturday evening dinner. Only now Dick Ory was their host. The 
unexpected had happened: the maiden aunt out in St. Louis had died, 
as passively as she had lived—intestate. Dennistoun, who was a lawyer, 
begged Ory to let him have a try at the fortune. Ory had consented, 
laughing incredulously. The old lady had been quite alone, there was 
none nearer than Ory, and the fortune went to him without much 
wrangling. He was generous to the old servants and to a companion 
of the deceased—trifling annuities satisfied them. And now he found 
himself possessor of a very considerable estate. He resigned his clerk- 
ship with Swire, Orvis & Pidding, and they became his bankers. Be- 
fore leaving the Street he had got wind of something in “I., R., C. 
& Y.,” and made the best of it. This alone netted handsomely. But 
Ory, the capitalist, did not make great changes in his mode of life: he 
didn’t have to—he had been living like one all along. 

He hadn’t spent any more week-ends at “ The Ruddocks” since that 
evening in June. It had made a great impression upon him. Perhaps. 
that was why. But now, at length, he had yielded to old Swire’s im- 
portunities and come back in August. It was pretty much the old set. 
Everybody had heard of his windfall, and paid him more attention than 
ever. He didn’t splurge—he had far too much good taste for that. 
He hadn’t rushed to yachts and autos and drags. He was just dining 
his friends at the Casino—a sort of unanticipated return affair. The 
Englishman, Irlam, was there. He had hung on all summer, and they 
were beginning to tire of him a little. Not that he was a parasite, for 
he entertained generously on board the Lethe, but the novelty was 
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wearing off and he was becoming a thing of the past, in a way, as Ory 
was wafted back among them on his tidal wave of fortune. 

But by far the most interesting of the consequences was the posi- 
tion of Marjorie Daw. It was really difficult, and called for much 
more diplomacy and tact than even she could boast. She loved Ory: of 
course she loved Ory: she always had loved Ory. And now the only 
barrier between them had been levelled. When he had proposed that 
night in June, just inside the hall there, while the musicians were 
playing “ Addio Mia Bella Napoli,” it was hard to refuse him. It re- 
quired all her better sense, she reasoned, for how foolish it would have 
been for her, Marjorie Daw, with all her tastes of a princess, to marry 
& poor man. Surely, love in a cottage was not for her, and they would 
both of them only have been miserable. But now everything was dif- 
ferent. Ory could at last have her for the asking. There was the 
Englishman, Irlam, to be sure. He was still as attentive as ever, on 
his lavish scale, and more than once the rumor had gone forth that 
they were engaged—people must. have something to talk about when 
they meet, lest they appear fools. That was really all there was in the 
rumor. Irlam had not yet asked her to be his wife. She was just 
amusing herself with him hugely, and he too seemed to enjoy the sport. 

The scene on the south veranda of the Casino towards the sea, on 
this Saturday evening in August, was as much a replica of that in 
June as though it had been so specially designed. There were the 
Swires and all their hangers-on, the Murgatroyds, Mrs. Godbehere and 
her husband, the Aspitels, Arthur Irlam, Marjorie Daw, and Ory, the 
host. Even the dressing of the table—red roses and red candle-shades 
—was the same. The menu was excellent—Ory had made it himeelf, 
in consultation with the expert Castrique. Everyone was marvelling 
how Ory took it all as matter-of-course. One might almost be led to 
think that his former poverty had been feigned—a prank, just to see 
how true it is that society measures a man by the length of his purse. 
They were filling the fragile little demi-tasses and the men were be- 
ginning to smoke when a waiter whispered in Ory’s ear. 

“Oh, bother!—The telephone? Is it urgent?” he growled. And 
then he made profound apologies and left the table. 

When he came out of the telephone booth he stopped at a little 
round table in the hall to light his cigarette. But before he had man- 
aged to get a match out of the awkward brass box he heard one strike 
behind him. He thought it must be a waiter attending him, and so he 
turned to get the light. It was Marjorie Daw who held out the flaming 
little match to his cigarette, laughing mischievously. Ory accepted the 
attention with a smile, just as though he wasn’t wondering what had 
brought her out here to meet him alone. He never showed surprise. 
She felt an explanation was needed, and began crudely,— 
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“They’re playing that song we were so fond of, ‘ Addio Mia Bella 
Napoli,’ and I had a whim—well—to hear it alone with you, Dick.” 

He only smiled enigmatically. She led him to the very spot where 
they had listened before, the little alcove, just hidden from the table on 
the veranda. The company was not at one, this time, hanging on 
Irlam’s words. They were all broken up in little groups of twos and 
threes: Irlam sat apart in silence. Ory stood beside the girl, allowing 
a cloud of smoke to escape his lips now and then and dissipate in the 
draught. To all appearances he was listening to the music—nothing 
more. Marjorie’s hand stole gently into his arm. 

“ Isn’t it divine?” she whispered. “Do you remember the last time 
we stood here listening? We were more sentimental then,” she added 
with a touch of reproachful impatience. 

“Were we?” he asked. 

“Yes. Don’t you remember what you said?” 

“Oh, J? Yes, J was sentimental then.” 

“And I was too. Perhaps sentimental’s not the word. I—Dick, 
it was awfully hard. But I thought it was best then.” 

“ Doubtless you were wise,’ he commented. 

“But now—now things are different. Dick——” 

“Let us go back. They must be waiting. The song is finished,” he 
said, interrupting her. He loved her too well to let her go on. He 
had never forgotten and he could not quite forgive. It had hurt him 
so at the time and ever since, and this made it worse than ever. He 
almost thought it would have been better if she had told him she did 
not care for him. That a few dollars more or less should make the 
difference! He left “The Ruddocks” next day. 


III, 


Ir was the very end of the season, September, when Ory arrived on 
his third visit to “The Ruddocks.” Something of considerable im- 
portance had transpired meanwhile in the social circle. No one knew 
just whether anything had actually happened or not, that was the ques- 
tion, but everybody was talking. 

After that August night at the Casino, when she had received from 
Ory what she chose to regard as the greatest affront a man can give’a 
woman, Marjorie Daw had deliberately determined to do something 
desperate. She didn’t stop to consider how Ory had acted in a some- 
what similar situation, before the tables had been turned. He had 
acted like a gentleman—unmelodramatically, at all events: he had 
simply gone back to town and remained away until things were differ- 
ent. She acted a woman’s part. She threw herself at Arthur Irlam. 
The fact that the rest of her set had cooled towards him somewhat did 
not affect her in the least. He was still a gentleman, and she sought 
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his company on the least pretext—and his company alone whenever it 
could be managed. She didn’t know exactly what she wanted. She 
wasn’t at all sure what her answer would be if he should propose. She 
still thought of Ory: of course, she wouldn’t any longer admit, even to 
herself, that she loved him. She was very angry with him. Why 
hadn’t he seen things in a sensible way? The truth of the matter was 
that her sudden return to Irlam was all a case of pique. 

They went about for tennis at the various courts together. They’ 
drove and automobiled together. And somehow, in a woman’s im- 
perceptible, mysterious way, Marjorie managed that Irlam was once 
more invited about everywhere that she was going of an evening. Mrs. 
Godbehere and her kind contrived to nibble at this little food for gossip. 
But it was not so very long before something transpired which was so 
big they could hardly swallow it. 

Irlam’s yacht, the Lethe, lay off shore, as white and trim as ever. 
Now and again he had served luncheons and suppers aboard to the 
entire colony. This afternoon it was oppressively hot. Marjorie and 
Irlam had a tennis appointment at the Ballingalls’: He suggested 
they break it and do something cooler. She wondered what, and looked 
out from the piazza of “ The Ruddocks” at the Lethe riding at anchor 
on a dead calm sea. He followed her glance, and then, flinging his 
tennis-racket on a table, jumped up and exclaimed: “The Lethe, by 
Jove! Let’s have a cruise. But you and I—alone—eh, Marj.?” She 
smiled and nodded as she rocked in her chair vigorously. It took but 
a few moments to get the Ballingalls on the telephone and rant a bit 
about the heat and the folly of tennis in such weather, and then to 
take a boat at the pier and put off for the Lethe. Marjorie didn’t even 
leave word about her change of plan; in the first place, it wasn’t worth 
while, and then she imagined an air of romance which demanded 
secrecy. There was a delightful sensation of freedom and sentiment 
as the little boat sped over the placid sea towards the trim yacht at 
anchor. They were man and woman. Somehow the sensation was not 
unmixed with a strange apprehension, which only made it the more de- 
lightful. Marjorie was full of all kinds of anticipation. They were 
met at the rail by Yeathard, the captain, and Irlam ordered anchor 
weighed and a cruise due out to sea. 

Six-thirty came, and Amelia Swire crossed the wide upper gallery 
hall of “' The Ruddocks” to Marjorie’s room. It was one of her habits as 
a necessary superfluity to look up her niece just before dinner every 
evening—to see what she was wearing and that she was wearing it 
right. Waters was sitting at the window running pink baby-ribbon in 
a gorgeous, frilly chemise. Her mistress had not yet feturned: she 
did not know what to make of it. Aunt Amelia paced the floor stupidly. 
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At length her husband sent for her below, and she came out on the 
piazza all flustered. 

At seven-thirty she insisted upon sending the curtain-rockaway 
after Marjorie: perhaps the Ballingalls’ rigs were all out. Swire ob- 
jected that it would look bad; that Irlam could certainly have got a 
hack if such were the case. They had probably stopped for something 
to drink and didn’t notice the hour: it was foolish to be worried. But 
a black storm was driving in over the sea. Impenetrable clouds came 
up all around the horizon, like a screen with rounded edges, shutting 
out the pale blues and pinks of the evening sky. The reverberating 
roll of approaching thunder grew louder every moment. A fresh breeze 
from the sea ruffled the dead calm of the waters, now ashy gray from 
the reflection of the clouds, and bent the palms and olive-trees in the 
Italian garden. Then a flash of lightning, and then another. Finally 
the storm broke in all its terrible splendor, and the sea ran high and 
loud along the beach. Aunt Amelia had her way: the curtain-rockaway 
was sent after Marjorie to the Ballingalls’. What, Marjorie not at 
home! Mr. Irlam had broken the tennis appointment early in the after- 
noon. They hoped nothing had happened. 

Shortly before midnight, after the storm had passed away and the 
moon had broken through the flying rack of shreddy clouds, Marjorie 
and Irlam came tramping across the wet lawn from the pier. The 
Swires were still at the windows, watching nervously, and they saw 
Irlam hold out his hand politely to bid the girl good-night. They were 
uneasy when they noticed her refuse the proffered hand and leave him 
standing on the piazza. He shrugged his shoulders and trudged away 
towards the Murgatroyds’. As usual, Aunt Amelia had been wrong: 
the Ballingalls spread the report; and now the storm was over, the 
telephone was ringing incessantly with inquiries from all quarters 
whether Marjorie had got home. And by the next afternoon Mrs. God- 
behere was able to announce positively that Marjorie Daw had spent the 
afternoon and evening on board the Lethe with Irlam—alone. She 
arched her brows and threw out her palms eloquently. It was a rare 
morsel. She did not even leave it an open question. And the long- 
awaited scandal of the season fell upon Marjorie Daw. One charity 
_ that women seem never to have learned is even the poor _— of the 

benefit of the doubt to one another. 

It was into the midst of this whirlwind that Dick Ory alighted on 
his third visit to “ The Ruddocks.” Marjorie bore up under the strain 
wonderfully. An public, whenever she consented to go out, she affected 
to ignore the stares, the brazen scrutiny over fans, and the whispering 
as soon as shé had passed a group of women. The men looked curiously 
too, but ndét so brazenly: there was a touch of pity in their glances, 
which was even more unendurable. 
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The night after his arrival Ory was invited with the rest to a stag 
at the Godbeheres’. Mr. Godbehere was giving a supper and bridge. 
It was a remarkable assertion on his part of an individuality almost 
crushed out by his dominating half. As it was, Mrs. Godbehere flitted 
about the hall and behind portiéres. As they were sitting down at the 
card-table someone was tactless enough-to refer to the Marjorie affair. 
It would be altogether unaccountable, for ordinarily men do net gossip. 
But young Larry Mingay was the man; he was little more than an 
inexperienced boy, and had hit the “ Antique Scotch” and heavy cigars 
hard. Besides, he had just left Mrs. Godbehere in the hall and wanted 
to be interesting. A dead silence fell over the table. Godbehere, the 
host, felt it his duty to pass off the unpleasantness. So he said 
awkwardly: 

“Well, perhaps it’s nothing at all, after all. If—if we were to hear 
the whole truth of the matter——” 

Then his heart left him. He heard a vicious rustle in the portiére 
behind his chair. Instinctively everyone looked at Irlam with ex- 
pectancy. If he were ever going to talk, it must be now. He only shifted 
his cigar uneasily, feeling all eyes upon him, and stretched out his hand 
for the deck of cards in the centre of the table. No one was looking at 
Ory; they had almost forgotten how the affair might also concern him 
—they thought of him now only in comnection with his magnificent 
change of fortune. He arose in his place, very pale, but his voice was 
steady. 

“ Gentlemen, I cannot permit this topic of conversation. It must 
stop! Miss Marjorie Daw is to be my wife. And you must excuse me 
for this evening,” he added as he moved away from the card-table. He 
shook a few of the proffered hands nearest him. He waved his stick at 
a hack prowling along the drive and hurried to “ The Ruddocks.” Mar- 
jorie Daw did not quite understand when he asked her again to marry 
him what had made the difference. 
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BY ANNA LILLIAN SMITH 


OR that the sun is all so dazzling bright, 
F I do not crave the fierceness of his light: _ 
Rather I choose to walk, subdued and slow, 
Safe in the softness of the afterglow. 























THE MAN IN THE OVERCOAT 
By Edith Morgan Willett 


$ 


HE Burglar opened the front door with a latch-key—or some- 
T thing that closely resembled it—and entered the hall. 

It was very dim, as he anticipated, Betsy, the housemaid, 
having been sent on a sudden errand to the grocer’s just as she was 
about to light the gas. 

The Burglar had watched her exit from an opposite area, and on 
seeing her pause at the corner of the avenue for a heart-to-heart talk 
with the big policeman concluded the coast was clear and slipped in. 

He gave himself a good half hout for operations before the maid 
would be back. 

Softly the front door closed, almost silently, but there must have 
been keen ears listening upstairs, for a woman’s voice called down,— 

“Ts that you, John?” ° « 

This was exasperating ! 

The mistress of the house had been safely and distantly located in 
the basement only five minutes before. 

The Burglar began to whistle. 

He was a good mimic and had not walked down-town behind her 
husband that morning for nothing. 

As the notes of “El Capitan” rose on the air he noiselessly ex- 
tracted an ebony-handled umbrella from the a and tried on 
John’s overcoat, which he sorely needed. 

It was a perfect fit. 

“TI don’t think you’re very polite,” remarked the voice upstairs. 
(It was a sweet voice with a suspicion of tears in it.) “ Aren’t you 
coming to apologize for all the unkind things you said this — 

The Burglar paused warily, considering the situation. 

“ There’s a row on,” he decided, “and John’s been behaving bad. 
Well, well, I guess he’ll have to keep it up, poor fellow.” 

Still whistling unconcernedly, he seized his curiously shaped black 
bag, and going into the dining-room slammed the door. 

“That’s to put her on her ear-brow,” he prophesied shrewdly if 
inelegantly as he set to work on the buffet silver, aided by the electric 
light in the street below. 

“No more good ‘soft soldering’ now for a good while, you bet!” 
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The Burglar was a married man and knew the ways of the sex. 

Into the black bag, which possessed strangely elastic properties, 
went coffee-urn, cream-pitcher, and sugar-bowl, each article stowed 
away with the utmost deftness and celerity. 

Then the Burglar cast a dubious eye on the small silver. 

“ Poor quality, and not much of it!” he pronounced disappointedly. 
“But what can you expect of the cashier of a little one-horse bank? 
Well, well, it can’t be helped. You have to take things as you find 
them in this world.” 

It was his favorite motto, and not inappropriate under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Burglary certainly begets philosophy. With great care and dis- 
patch two dozen knives, forks, and spoons were packed away in the 
depths of the black bag, a pair of repousse candlesticks followed in 
their wake, while the Burglar hastily concealed a motley collection of 
coffee-spoons, salt-cellars, and pepper-pots in the pockets of the newly 
acquired overcoat. 

“ Now for them cut-glass things,” he reminded himself, and turned 
his attention upward. 

The lock of the hanging cabinet was hard to pick, but he had got 
it off and was inspecting certain decanters on the shelves with the 
assistance of his small dark-lantern when there came soft, slippered 
foot-falls in the hall without. 

The Burglar faced about in utter astonishment. 

So she had actually come down, had humbled her pride in five 
minutes, when he, with his knowledge of Woman, had given her 
fifteen at least to get over that impertinent slam of the door. 

What a fool he had been! 

But even as he swore at himself under his breath a line of light 
sprang up beneath the door. 

She had lit the hall gas. 

The Burglar vaulted to the nearest window and paused for reflec- 
tion. 

The sash had to be lifted, and there was a good twenty- -foot drop 
into the street below. 

One instant he hesitated, and the next he heard her steps at 
the door. 

The handle was being softly turned. 

But even in this predicament the Burglar did not lose his nerve. 
Out went his lantern and down came the heavy window-curtains, while . 
he rapidly summed up his chances. 

There was just a bare possibility that he could keep up the delusion 
a little longer; the master of the house was about his own build, 
and had the same close-cropped, fair hair. 
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Perhaps in the dimness, with his back turned—— 
Quick as thought he wheeled into position just as the door swung 
open. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

In the stream of light that flowed from the hall the tall, broad- 
shouldered figure could be distinctly seen, standing motionless, with 
head bowed and hands clasped behind him, every fold of the well- 
fitting overcoat expressing melancholy and deep contrition. 

It was an effective and touching picture. 

The steps paused on the threshold. 

Holding his breath, the Burglar waited, his senses keenly alive to 
the soft rustle of feminine draperies behind him, the faint scent of 
orris that filled the air. 

One minute passed, two, then—— 

“There’s no need to look’so tragic, John.” (The tone was crisp, 
even condescending, yet the Burglar felt a thrill of relief.) “The 
matter really isn’t worth thinking about, much less discussing. It 
was quite unnecessary to slam that door.” (Her tone was dignity 
itself.) “I wouldn’t have mentioned the subject again for the world.” 

She paused, and the Burglar heaved a sigh, a tragic, despairing 
sigh. He felt that it was the proper and artistic thing to do at this 
juncture. “Though she’ll find me out in a moment,” he told himself 
grimly, and reflected that it was just as well that the rifled side- 
board stood in an alcove and out of her range of vision. 

“Let’s make up, Jack.” (To his infinite perturbation she took 
an impulsive step towards him.) “I’ve no doubt you thought me 
very silly and childish this morning, but I did want that dress. You 
see, dear, I haven’t had anything new for two whole years.” 

Her voice trembled a little, and the Burglar shifted uneasily from 
one foot to another. He felt profoundly moved and very. uncom- 
fortable. " Y 

“Of course, it isn’t that I mind strict economy,” she hastened 
on, “ one servant, and spending the summer in town, and all that. But 
sometimes I confess I do long for pretty things—a few trinkets, you 
know, and clothes, and—and silver.” 

(She thought she saw the broad shoulders wince.) 

“Don’t think it’s your fault, dear old boy.” Her very voice was 
a caress. “I know how hard you work from morning till night in 
order to make both ends meet, and deny yourself everything for my 
sake. Why, you wouldn’t even have that overcoat now if I hadn’t 
bought it for you myself on the sly out of Uncle George’s cheque. 
You’re the very best man in the world.” (And her hand fell affec- 
tionately on his sleeve.) 

"This was going a little too far. 
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With a hoarse, smothered ejaculation, the Burglar turned swiftly 
from her and made for the door in two strides. 

The black bag stood in the shadow of the portiére, but he only 
kicked it impatiently out of the way as he went out, leaving the mis- 
tress of the house alone. “4 

“ Jack, oh Jack!” she cried in terror as something fell heavily in 
the hall outside, and running to the threshold she gazed, horror- 
stricken, at a long, black object that lay on the floor at her feet. 
r The Burglar closed the front door and walked down the steps minus 
an overcoat, but with a stately mien that betokened conscious rectitude. 

“Don’t mention it,” he said graciously to the master of the house, 
who stumbled against him on the curbing and apologized profusely. 

In the glare of the electric light he looked tired and overworked. 

“Poor Devil!” soliloquized the Burglar compassionately (he him- 
self hated work), “I wouldn’t care to be in his shoes.” 

And then as a cold wind from the Avenue struck him he added 
ruefully,— 

“But Golly! I’d like to be in his overcoat!” 


$ 


SUCCESS <4: 
BY CARRIE BLAKE MORGAN 
KNEW her not. Unto my scale-clad eyes 
She wore a most unwelcome face, and so 


I named her Failure. I have lived to know 
That she was dear Success in Failure’s guise. 


3 


THE SUNLIT SHOWER 
BY ROBERT IPHYS EVERETT 


QUALID and foul the city street, 
Low’ring the sky and sour; 
Sudden from Heav’n compassion sweet 

Fell in a sunlit show’r, 

Sprang from its heart a rainbow pure, 

To make the world of beauty sure. 






















A VERY WISE VIRGIN 
By Ella Middleton Tybout 


Author of ‘‘Ananias of Poketown,’ ‘‘The Blast of the Trumpet,’ etc. 


3 
" 1). wuz ten o’ dem virgins,” said Lavinia Simmons sulkily. 






“ Laws-a-mussy,” returned her mother briskly, “ain’ dey 
mo’ en ten shif’less, no-’count gals loafin’ roun’ Poketown, tell 
me dat?” 

Lavinia murmured an assent. 

“ Five of ’em wuz wise, an’ five of em wuz fullish,” continued Mrs. 
Simmons, bringing her iron down upon the garment spread before 
her with considerable force. “Dem ez wuz wise lighted dey lamps 
an’ cotched dey man all safe; dem ez wuz fullish stayed ole maids.” 

“ Whut yo’ speechifyin’ tuh me dis a-way fuh?” demanded Lavinia 
with an aggrieved air. 

“?’Caze hit am pow’ful shameful fuh a gal tuh be a’ ole maid, an’ 
ef yo’ don’ up an’ hus’le fuh a bridegroom yo’s gwine tuh be one sho’. 
Does yo’ s’pose dem virgins set on de sofy an’ waited tuh be co’ted? 
No, suh! dem gals up an’ hunted fuh deyselves, dat’s whut dey done.” 

Lavinia muttered that she did not care. 

“ An’ whut’s mo’,” continued her mother reflectively, “hit don’ 
seem tuh me ez ef ole maids gits tuh heav’n. Leas’ways, I don’ *mem- 
bah no menshun of ’em gittin’ pas’ old Petah at de Gate.” 

“ Dey ain’ nawthin’ wicked ’*bout ole maids,” said Lavinia, in faint 
protest against such wholesale exclusion. 

“Hit am dis a-way,” explained Mrs. Simmons condescendingly. 
“Ef a gal ain’ got gumption “nuff tuh hook a man o’ some soht, den 
dey ain’ got no use fuh huh Up Above. Ef she kain’ do dat, she kain’ 
do nawthin’ nohow.” 

“ Whut mus’ I do fus’?” inquired Lavinia with the air of a martyr. 

“Dat am ’co’din’ tuh who yo’ has yo’ eye on,” said her mother 
reflectively ; “dey’s a heap o’ diffunce in men. Some of ’em zembles 
flies—ef yo’ wants tuh ketch ’em, all yo’s got tuh do am tuh set wid yo’ 
mouf open an’ in dey draps.” 

Mrs. Simmons took a fresh iron and held it near her cheek to 
ascertain its temperature. 5 

“But den, ag’in, dey’s men,” she resumed slowly, “whut yo’ has: 
tuh ack mighty cautious-like wid, an’ sasshay roun’ on yo’ tiptoes 
ez faskinatin’ ez de young guzelle.” 
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Mrs. Simmons’s ideas of gazelles were somewhat hazy, but she be- 
lieved them to be a specie of enchantress. 

“ Hit zembles huntin’ aftah possums,” she said thoughtfully; “de 
mo’ yo” has tuh chase, de mo’ tickled yo’ am in yo’ insides when yo’ 
gits him up a tree fo’ sho’. *Tain’ de same feelin’ yo has fuh de runts 
yo’ gits ’thout no wuck tuh ketch ’em.” 

“Heap mo’ trubble,” said Lavinia, yawning. 

“Heap sweetah possum,” returned her mother briefly as she put 
away her ironing-board and prepared to carry home the clothes. 

On her way she mentally reviewed all the eligibles of Poketown, 
not omitting Brother Noah Hyatt, notorious for his aversion to the 
fair sex. Mrs. Simmons walked around his neat little cottage and 
regarded it with evident approval. 

“ Dey’d be some credit tuh de gal whut could tree Brothah Hyatt,” 
she murmured as she resumed her line of march. 

A knot of her contemporaries were gathered at the door of Aunt 
Martha Young, excitedly discussing some subject of absorbing interest. 

“He done got a house wid a gyahdin,” exclaimed Aunt Martha as 
Mrs. Simmons approached. 

“ An’ a yallah meule an’ a no-top buggy wid blue wheels,” added 
Aunt Janty Gibbs. 

“A melojon in he bes’ room, pictuhs on he walls, an’ two pigs, fat 
tuh bustin’, in he pen,” supplemented Sister Rebecca Brown, who had 
a taste for the material as well as the ornamental. 

“ An’ he done guv out at de sperience meetin’ ovah in S’in’ G’o’ges 
dat he on de lookout fuh a wife,” finished Mrs. Mary Jane Finney 
breathlessly. 

Mrs. Simmons deposited her basket of clothes on the ground and 
paused resolutely. The conversation interested her. 

“ Whut he name?” she demanded succinctly. 

“He name,” said Aunt Janty, evincing no surprise at her presence, 
“am Willum Smith, an’ he live on de Dutch Neck Road. He got ’nuff 
hog meat salted down tuh las’ all wintah, an’ fifty dollahs in de bank.” 

“Laws!” ejaculated Mrs. Simmons, quite overcome by the last 
statement. 

“T reckon Vinny gwine tuh walk in de cakewalk down tuh Poht 
Penn nex’ week,” continued Aunt Janty thoughtfully. “ Mistah Smith 
done’ low dat he gwine tuh be dah tuh look de gals ovah an’ take he 
pick. All de Poketown gals will walk dey pretties’, ’caze dey ain’ no 
tellin’ whuh de lightnin’ mought strike. I’s got a new frock fuh "Liza, 
an’——”” 

“ Aun’ Janty,” interrupted the severe voice of Brother Hyatt, who 
had approached from the rear, “whut dat I hyah? I’s ’stonished at 
yo’", Aun’ Janty, dat’s whut I is—’stonished. Yo’ bettah set *Liza 
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tuh makin’ huh shroud, so’s huh wicked mind kin study ’bout hell an’ 
damnation. Cakewalks am ’ticemints o’ ole Satan. Keep de gal home, 
Aun’ Janty, keep de, gal home.” 

“ Dat whut I say, Brothah Hyatt, dat whut I say,” interrupted Mrs. 
Simmons eagerly; “gals am bes’ tuh home. — ain’ gwine nohow 
ef I kin keep huh back.” 

Brother Hyatt walked on down the street by the side of Mrs. Sim- 
mons. It was a question which agitated Poketown for some time 
whether the lady moved first and the gentleman joined her, or vice 
versa. 

“Brother Hyatt,” said Mrs. Simmons timidly, “kin yo’ drap in 
tuh my house an’ zort wid Vinny? She done got so wor’ly-minded dat 
I trimbles fuh huh lattah eend.” 

“ Wotch an’ pray, Sistah Simmons, wotch an’ pray,” counselled Mr. 
Hyatt solemnly. 

“De nights an’ days I spen’s on meh knees wras’lin wid ole Satan 
ovah dat gal yo’ wouldn’ hahdly b’lieve, Brothah Hyatt,” said Mrs. 
Simmons, and, indeed, Mr. Hyatt would have been surprised could he 
have known the exact number of said petitions. 

“ Bring de gal befo’ de Session,” he said grimly; “dey knows how 
tuh han’le obstropolous sinnahs.” 

These very decided measures, however, formed no part of the de- 
signs of Mrs. Simmons, and before she parted from Mr. Hyatt at her: 
own gate she had extorted a promise from him to interview Lavinia 
privately and point out the error of her ways, particularly with refer- 
ence to cakewalking. Lavinia herself, at the front window, greeted 
her mother with a nervous giggle. 

“ Yo’ done kotch ole man Noahy Hyatt,” she said tauntingly, “ but 
yo’ couldn’ git him no closah dan de gate.” 

Mrs. Simmons was so much engrossed with her budget of news that 
she took no notice of the gauntlet thus daringly flung. She told 
Lavinia of the prospective cakewalk, and of Mr. William Smith in 
search of a wife. The prospects of the future Mrs. Smith were painted 
in glowing colors and his bank account _— by three. 

“ An’ now,” finished Mrs. Simmons, “who yo’ gwine tuh walk de 
cakewalk wid ?” 

“ Willum Smith,” said Lavinia reflectively. “Laws! I ‘esi 
him. He a mighty big-mouf, long-heeled niggah fo’ sho’.” 

“ Reckon he mouf ain’ no biggah dan yo’ own,” returned her mother 
in a withering manner, “ an’ a lady ain’ got no ’casion tuh ’lude tuh a 
gen’leman’s heels nuthah; dey has tuh have ’em, of co’se, but yo’ ain’ 
got no call tuh speak bout ’em.” 

“TIT *’membahs him,” said Lavinia again in evident retrospect, 
“wid he bow laigs an’ he fat stummick; laws-a-mussy! I ’membahs 
him.” 
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“ Yo’ didn’ ketch dem virgins talkin’ dat a-way “bout de bride- 
groom,” said Mrs. Simmons reprovingly, and Lavinia became suddenly 
silent. : 

“ Yo’ got tuh walk dat cakewalk,” remarked her mother decidedly, 
“an’ yo’ got tuh step out yo’ spryes’. “Liza Gibbs an’ Sally Finney 
an’ all de gals gwine tuh be dah, same ez de virgins of ole. Who yo’ 
gwine tuh walk wid?” 

“ James Pollahd done ’low he gwine tuh ax me when de nex’ cake- 
walk wuh called,” said Lavinia tentatively. 

“He a mighty no-’count niggah, but he do walk pow’ful spry an’ 
he know jes’ how tuh shake an’ bend he laigs fo’ sho’,” said Mrs. Sim- 
mons, adding somewhat irrelevantly, “ Brothah Hyatt am gwine tuh 
drap in some night an’ wras’le wid yo’ "bout cakewalkin’ an’ sich.” 

“Den whut I gwine tuh do "bout it?” inquired Lavinia nervously. 

“ Laws-a-mussy!” returned her mother impatiently, “ain’ yo’ got 
no sense? Yo’s gwine tuh snuffle an’ wipe yo’ eyes frequent when 
Brothah Hyatt zorts, an’ up an’ tell him dat yo’s ready tuh give up 
all such wicked ackshuns ’caze he axed yo’ to. An’ yo’s got tuh say, 
kine 0’ low-voiced an’ teary, ‘ Pray fuh me, Brothah Hyatt, pray fuh 
me,’ or some sich wo’ds.” 

“Whut den?” asked Lavinia, much interested. 

“ Well,” returned her mother, with a deep chuckle, “when Brothah 
Hyatt am down on he knees prayin’ fuh yo’, yo’ kin be on yo’ own two 
feet treadin’ de cakewalk fuh Mistah Smith.” 

Lavinia laughed and clapped her hands delightedly. 

“But ef Mistah Smith don’ s’lect yo’,” continued Mrs. Simmons 
warningly, “ yo’s got tuh light out tuh Brothah Hyatt’s house nex’ day 
an’ up an’ tell him dat yo’ kain’ zist ole Satan nohow ’thout he be by yo’ 
side tuh suppo’t yo’. Dat’s de way tuh fotch a man like him.” 

Mrs. Simmons now produced a lantern and trimmed the wick care- 
fully. 

“Git de coal-ile,” she commanded her daughter, “an’ fill it chuck 
full.” 

And Lavinia obeyed, wondering greatly. 

“On de night o’ de cakewalk,” volunteered Mrs. Simmons, “ yo’s 
gwine tuh light yo’ lamp an’ staht fo’ Poht Penn; yo’s gwine tuh lingah 
on de road twell yo’ sees Mistah Smith’s yallah meule an’ he no-top 
buggy comin’ to’ds yo’.” 

“ Whut den?” said Lavinia breathlessly. 

“Den,” said her mother quietly, “ef yo’s got any sense, yo’s gwine 
tuh ride de res’ 0’ de way side o’ Mistah Smith in he no-top buggy.” 


Kerosene oil was in great demand in Poketown on the morning of 
the cakewalk. Lavinia had imparted her mother’s plan to her chosen 
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friend, Wilhelmina Stafford, and it had accordingly been transmitted 
from one to another until all the chaperones of Poketown were in the 
market for oil, feeling it best to leave no stone unturned to insure 
success; and many a reluctant virgin was therefore started off on foot, 
accompanied only by her lantern, in the direction of Port Penn. 

Mr. William Smith stood before his mirror and put the finishing- 
touch to his toilet in the shape of a paste solitaire about the size of a 
marble. Mr. Smith fastened it carefully in his red cravat and retreated 
a few paces to note the effect. Evidently it was satisfactory, for he 
smiled broadly, as though content. He then drew from his pocket a 
ring with a setting the size of his scarf-pin and looked at it affection- 
ately. 
_ “Hit do seem like a pity tuh was’e it on some triflin’ yallah gal,” 
he soliloquized as he returned it to its resting-place. 

Evidently Mr. Smith was not a cheerful giver. 

“Reckon I’s gwine tuh be mighty sorry fuh dis hyah night’s 
wuck,” he muttered as he unhitched his yellow mule, “but de Scrip- 
tuh say tain’ good fuh man tuh live alone, an’ I done calc’late dat 
hit gwine tuh be cheapah tuh suppo’t a wife den tuh put meh woshin’ 


out.” 
So saying Mr. Smith drove off in the direction of Port Penn. 


Brother Noah Hyatt had been to see Lavinia, according to promise. 
He had admonished sternly, warned gravely, pleaded ardently, and 
finally persuaded gently. Brother Hyatt was naturally as unsociable 
as Diogenes, but he was human. Lavinia was soft of voice and slight of 
form, with eyes not unlike the young gazelle, to whom her mother so 
often referred. She was open to conviction and overcome with remorse 
at her sins of omission and commission; she had wept copiously and 
promised amendment; and finally had confessed that she doubted her 
ability to keep to the straight and narrow way without the assistance 
of Brother Hyatt to guide her wandering footsteps. Verily Lavinia 
had lights trimmed and burning in several directions, and was a very 
wise virgin indeed. 

Brother Hyatt became deeply interested. Here, it seemed to him, 
was a brand well worth snatching from the burning. It would not be 
unpleasant, he reflected as he washed his supper-dishes, to have such 
duties performed by a swiftly moving, trim-waisted young wife. He 
thought of the brand smouldering in the cinders of worldliness, sighed, 
shook his head and his dish-cloth simultaneously, and decided to 
snatch. 

His evening chores completed, Mr. Hyatt repaired to the Simmons 
homestead and knocked as one having authority. There was no re- 
sponse. Again he knocked, and the window of the adjoining house was 


raised cautiously. 
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“ Dey ain’ nobody home,” said a voice from within, “ dey’s all done 
gone tuh de cakewalk.” 

Brother Hyatt set his teeth and squared his shoulders. 

“T’s gwine aftah huh,” he muttered; “I’s gwine tuh bring de 
lamb safe tuh de fole.” 

And with this pious declaration on his lips and bitter resentment 
in his heart at the duplicity of the lamb, Brother Hyatt started forth 
in the direction of Port Penn. 


The first notes of the brass band, imported from New Castle for 
the occasion, were wafted upon the night air as Lavinia drove into 
Port Penn seated beside Mr. William Smith in his blue-wheeled buggy. 
It happened thus. 

Mr. Smith, driving slowly along, found his progress impeded by 
a female figure which stood in the road and waved a lantern under the 
very nose of the yellow mule. 

“Who dat?” called the gentleman impatiently. 

“Ef yo’ please, suh,” said a soft voice in reply, “ I’s done los’ meh 
way. Kin yo’ tell me how tuh git tuh Poht Penn?” 

After a little more conversation, during which the lady several 
times mentioned how tired she was, Mr. Smith proffered the half of 
his buggy, and, incidentally, enjoyed the remainder of the drive very 
much. 

“ Whut all dem gals streakin’ "long by deyse’f fuh, wid lantahns 
tuhned up so high dey jes’ p’intedly smokin’?” inquired Mr. Smith 
as they passed one virgin after another, weary and footsore, but per- 


severing. 
“ Dunno,” replied Lavinia innocently as she passed her friends with 


no sign of recognition. 


The cakewalk was a success. Never were girls so light of foot and 
coquettish of manner; one couple after another pirouetted down the 
long room, posturing, bowing, and executing intricate and difficult 
steps to the strains of the “Georgia Camp Meeting.” There is some- 
thing in this tune which affects the feet and makes them dance, willy- 
nilly; even the spectators beat time, and Mr. William Smith—he of 
the long heels—shuffied his feet noisily upon the judges’ platform. 

At the end of the front row of spectators sat Mrs. Simmons, 
her fat face shining with excitement and pleasure. Owing to an excess 
of avoirdupois, it had been many a year since she had participated. 
actively in a cakewalk, but she beat time vigorously and yearned to be 
up and doing most ardently. 

Just within the open door, unnoticed and alone, stood Brother 
Noah Hyatt, like a skeleton at a feast. He pushed his rusty silk hat 
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well down on his head and glowered severely at the company as he 
waited for the appearance of his particular lamb; he meant to rescue 
her before her feet executed any sinful tripping, and after that to 
address the assemblage generally. Brother Hyatt thought he could 
make some remarks which would be long remembered, and took a gloomy 
pleasure in his opportunity to note the faces of professing church 
members, now apparently given over to the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. 

The room grew very hot, and the band played on with redoubled 
energy. Brother Hyatt mopped his brow and shuffled his feet uneasily. 
He wished Lavinia would appear. 

Mr. Smith held on to the large, iced cake, and looked carefully 
for the companion of his drive. The airs and graces of the other 
girls were lost upon him and the magnificence of their toilets wasted. 

At last James Pollard and Lavinia stepped into position and sa- 
luted each other. She was dressed in the very best clothes her mother 
could collect from the washes of various surrounding families, and 
many young ladies, had they been present, might have recognized here 
a lace flounced petticoat, there a pair of red silk stockings and an 
organdy dress; over her shoulder she balanced a white lace parasol, 
and only Mrs. Simmons knew from whence it came. James was re- 
splendent, with the inevitable silk hat and walking-stick adorned with 
ribbons. 

Lavinia swayed her supple figure to and fro in time to the music 
and took a few steps forward, her head held coquettishly on one side. 
She looked extremely well, and Mrs. Simmons beamed with satis- 
faction. 

The music grew yet more rollicking and inspiring, and the room 
became hotter. Brother Hyatt felt a film cross his eyes and could no 
longer distinguish faces; his body swayed with the rhythm of the 
tune and his feet moved involuntarily. Brother Hyatt had once been 
young. 

Mrs. Simmons, dizzy and excited, had risen to her feet to watch 
the progress of her daughter. As Lavinia’s slight young form swayed 
from side to side or bent far backward the corpulent figure of her 
mother did the same, and the heavily shod feet of the elder woman 
took as many and as dainty steps as did the slippered extremities of 
her daughter. 

Faster and faster played the band; swiftly, and yet more swiftly, 
moved the respectable feet of Brother Hyatt. He shut his eyes and 
let them carry him where they would; he had no longer any will or 
volition of his own. Reaching the centre of the room, he became con- 
scious he had no partner and sought to remedy this defect. He looked 
a second time and realized that a stout female figure was posturing 
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opposite to him. Brother Hyatt felt no surprise. He held out his 
hand, and together they executed the figure which requires very high 
stepping, with the body bent backward as far as it will go. The spec- 
tators no longer looked at Lavinia and James Pollard. Mrs. Simmons 
knew how to cakewalk; she reached forward and removed Mr. Hyatt’s 
silk hat, placing it upon her own head, and with arms akimbo danced 
lightly around him; he took several rapid steps, and, whirling round 
in front of her, fell upon one knee. Promptly the lady responded to 
the challenge by placing her foot upon his lap and gazing loftily towards 
the ceiling as he tied her shoe; then they again went forward, hand in 
hand, in perfect time. Verily, the “Georgia Camp “Meeting” was re- 
sponsible for much. 

The band broke into the grand march, and Mrs. Simmons and Mr. 
Hyatt took their places to parade past the judges’ stand, utterly un- 
conscious of each other’s identity. They followed closely behind Lavinia 
and James Pollard, but the tune was changed and the spell broken. 
Before they had crossed the room Mrs. Simmons, with a gasp of aston- 
ishment, had recognized her partner, and Mr. Hyatt, with a throb of 
mortification, realized what he had done. He made a great effort to 
rally his departing courage. 

Mr. William Smith arose, cake in hand, as Lavinia approached. 
The hour. of her triumph was at hand. 

“TI renounces Miss Lavinia Simmons de spryes’ walkah in de room,” 
he said, bestowing the prize upon her with a low bow. 

Lavinia received it with a simper, and was about to retire when 
the harsh voice of Mr. Hyatt fell unpleasantly upon her ear. 

“Drap it!” commanded that gentleman in tones of authority; 
“drap it, I say!” 

And Lavinia, taken by surprise, dropped the cake and her lower 
jaw at the same moment, much to the detriment of the former. She 
had been so much occupied by her own performance that she had failed 
to look behind and behold her mother and Mr. Hyatt in their triumphal 
course down the room, and therefore believed that the sword of justice 
was indeed about to descend upon her guilty head. 

“‘J—I ain’ done nawthin’,” she faltered miserably. 

- “Chile o’ Sin an’ Wickedness,” denounced Brother Hyatt sternly, 
“huccum yo’ in dis hyah place tuh-night ?” 

“ Don’ yo’ ahgify wid de lady in dat tone o’ voice,” said Mr. Smith 
officiously. He felt he already had a proprietary right in that direction. 

“ Dawtah o’ Eve, sistah o’ Jezebal,” continued Brother Hyatt, ad- 
dressing the trembling Lavinia, “cousin o’ Delilah, friend o’ Jael, 
come wid me. Huccum yo’ hyah?” 

“Huccum yo’ hyah yo’se’f?” interrupted Mrs. Simmons, thinking 
it time to interfere; ‘yo’ done drug me intuh de dance, dat whut yo’ 
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done. De sin be on yo’ haid. Yo’ up an’ make me dance, dat’s whut 
yo’ done. Yo’s a double-faced ole sinnah, Brothah Hyatt, dat’s whut 
yo’ is, an’ I’s gwine tuh tell de Session.” . 

“Peace, woman,” said Mr. Hyatt majestically. He then turned 
to Mr. Smith, who appeared deeply interested in the scene. 

“Young man,” he said warningly, “let °em be. Don’ yo’ have 
nawthin’ tuh do wid ’em. Dey ’ceives yo’, an’ dey timpts yo’, an’ dey 
*tices yo’. Yo’ see how dis ole woman cas’ a spell ovah me wid huh 
wicked ways. I done come hyar'tuh save huh dawtah f’om hell an’ 
damnation. She ain’ wuth savin’. Let huh go.” 

Mr. Smith began to weaken in his allegiance. 

“T ain’ noways anxious tuh git ma’ied nohow,” he said slowly. 

“De fall o’ man,” said Mr. Hyatt, “am due to woman. She hel’ 
out de aipple an’ he tuck it an’ bit it. Hit tuhn tuh ashes in he mouf. 
I’s a membah o’ de Session, an’ ’caze o’ a woman an’ de spell she tuk 
an’ cas’ I up an’ backslid like yo’ seen dis night. Dey ain’-no tellin’ 
whut dat gal gwine tuh do tuh yo’.” 

The crowd pressed closer around them, not wishing to lose a word 
of the discourse. 

“Ef yo’ takes huh to yo’ house,” continued Brother Hyatt, with 
hand raised as though in exhortation, “ whut she gwine tuh do? She 
gwine tuh set in yo’ pahlah and fade yo’ cyahpet; she gwine tuh 
eat de bes’ paht o’ yo’ hog meat an’ leave de chitlins fo’ yo; she 
gwine tuh spen’ yo’ money, y-a-a-s, dat whut she gwine tuh do, she 
gwine tuh spen’ yo’ money.” 

“Ef yo’s ready tuh go back tuh Poketown, Mistah Hyatt,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Smith suddenly, “I kin take yo’ ovah in meh buggy.” 

And the two gentlemen departed without a glance at Lavinia, who 
occupied herself in gathering together the fragments of the cake. 


Mrs. Simmons and her daughter trailed along the road in silence; 
there seemed to be nothing to say. At last the older woman looked 
behind her. - 

“ Whut yo’ done fotch dat cake fuh?” she inquired bitterly. 

“T reckon hit mout come in handy,” replied Lavinia with a giggle. 

“Yo’ ain’ got nawthin’ tuh laugh at,” said her mother angrily; 
“yo’s done los’ ’em bofe, dat’s whut yo’ done. Yo’s a likely virgin 
tuh be sho’. Whut yo’ gwine tuh do now?” 

“ Reckon I’s been an’ gone an’ done it,” said Lavinia, with a second 
giggle. 

“ Whut yo’ mean?” demanded Mrs. Simmons, her euriosity roused. 

“ Well,” said Lavinia quietly, “ James Pollahd, he up an’ ask me 
tuh ma’y him las’ night an’ I done so.” 

“Is yo’ ma’ied now?” said Mrs. Simmons, with a gasp. 
Lavinia nodded. 
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“ Brothah Wiggins, he tuck an’ tied de knot,” she said quietly. “1 
wa’n’t noways sho’ how dis hyah night’s wuck gwine tuh tuhn out, so 
I done tell James ef he wan’ me he got tuh take me quick. He peahed 
tuh wan’ me.” 

“ Well,” said her mother, after a moment’s thought, “he a mighty 
po’ runt fo’ sho’, but I reckon dem virgins would have took him ef dey 


had de chance.” 
s 


THE RUE-ANEMONE 


BY MADISON CAWEIN 


NDER an oak-tree in a woodland, where 
LJ The dreaming Spring had dropped it from her hair, 
I found a flower, through which I seemed to gaze 

Beyond the world and see what no man dare 

Behold and live—the myths of bygone days: 
Diana and Endymion, and the bare 

Slim beauty of the boy whom Echo wooed ; 

And Hyacinthus, whom Apollo dewed 
With love and death; and Daphne, ever fair ; 

And that reed-slender girl whom Pan pursued. 


I stood and gazed, and through it seemed to see 
The Dryad’s feet dance by the forest tree, 

Her hair wild blown: the Faun, with listening ear, 
Deep in the boscage, kneeling on one knee, 

Watching the wandered Oread draw near, 
Her wild heart beating like a honey-bee 

Within a rose: all, all the myths of old, 

All, all the bright shapes of the Age of Gold, 
Peopling the wonder-worlds of Poetry, 

Through it I seemed in fancy to behold. 


What other flower, that, fashioned like a star, 
Draws its frail life from earth and braves the war 
Of all the heavens, can suggest the dreams 
That this suggests? in whom no trace of mar 
Or soil exists; where stainless innocence seems 
Enshrined ; and where, beyond our vision far, 
That inaccessible beauty, which the heart 
Worships as truth and holiness and art, 
Is symbolized; wherein embodied are 
The things that make the soul’s immortal part. 

















SPIDER-WEBS AND THE 
BRAINS BEHIND 


By Frank H. Sweet 


$ 


O matter what infinitesimal part of nature we set out to inves- 
N tigate,—a caterpillar crawling up a spider’s thread and dis- 
playing a muscular power which fills us with amazement, a 
bug industriously staggering under a burden a hundred times larger 
than himself, a housekeeping ant or building fish or weaving bird,— 
we are sure to marvel with a wonder which increases as we proceed 
with our investigations. It is so easy to imagine that because man is 
big, brain-power cannot exist in tiny organizations, but even in man 
the seat of thought is so minute that it escapes discovery, and his 
very life may be said to lie in the point of contact of two bones of the 
neck. Put the mind of man within the body of some of these small 
creatures, what more could it do? 

We will take a spider, for example. Here in a thicket before us 
is a gilded tyrant of the web, a great, yellow spider with velvety black 
markings. She fairly glows with color as she sits in state in her 
silken house. We measure the six guy ropes that support her web and 
find them over five feet long, from blackberry spray to a tall stalk of 
boneset, from which she has swung them. The web itself is a marvel 
of weaving—a gauzy maze, yet wonderfully strong, as is soon proved 
by a great, cone-headed grasshopper, with more agility than wit, spring- 
ing right into the midst of it. But Madam Spider is ready for him. 
The web swings violently to and fro, the legs of the grasshopper tearing 
a great rent in the shimmering web; but before he can kick himself 
loose he is deftly enveloped in a cloud of floss, for Madam has turned 
her spinnerets upon him, and is wrapping him from head to foot, and _ 
before many seconds he swings helpless in a silken hammock. Now 
Madam comes down her zigzag stair and calmly looks him over; but 
as @ wasp or some other small creature at this moment flies foolishly 
into the web, she pauses only to give her victim a bite, and then hastens 
away to attend to the new-comer, leaving the poor grasshopper until 
she has time to eat him. ; 

There are many of these great golden spiders in the thicket. All 
of them look sleek and well fed, and at the rate business usually goes 
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on in the morning it is only at rare times that the ladies are reduced 
to the dire extremity of eating their husbands, a thing Madam Spider 
will do if she happens to be hungry or in the mood for it. Indeed, 
Mr. Spider is a timid, cautious little fellow, who never knows if he is 
to be welcomed home to dinner or to be dined upon. 

Spiders are not insects, as most people think. There is the same 
relationship between a spider and an insect that there is between a cow 
and a codfish. The cow and the fish are both vertebrates, and the 
spider and the insect are both annulates, but there the resemblance 
ceases. In every other point of structure they differ widely from each 
other. The spider has eight legs, whereas an insect cannot have more 
than six. The nervous system is constructed on a totally different basis, 
and so are the circulation and respiration. The eyes are different, the 
insects having many compound eyes, and the spider never having more 
than eight, and all of them simple. Then a spider has no separate 
head, the head and the thorax being fused together when the young 
spider is hatched—it is a spider, and retains the same shape through 
its whole life. Now, the spider can spin threads throughout life. It 
possesses, moreover, the faculty of producing different kinds of silk, 
according to the object for which it is needed. The web of the diadem 
spider is made of radiating cables, like the spokes of a wheel, and 
having a slight thread wound spirally over the spokes. The whole 
web is suspended by cables like those which form the spokes, and 
guy-ropes of similar structure support it on every side. A blue-bottle 
fly now comes buzzing along and blunders against one of the support- 
ing cables. It is not arrested by the cable, but falls upon the net, 
where it is at once caught. If we examine the web with a tolerably 
powerful magnifying glass, we see that the cables and spokes are 
smooth, while the spiral thread is covered with little globules of a 
gummy character. There are many hundreds of these globules in each 
inch of thread. They are like bird-lime, and the moment that an 
insect touches one of them with its leg or wing it is held tightly by 
the gum. 

There is an American spider which haunts evergreen-trees and 
catches its prey by means of a lasso. The web of this spider is tri- 
angular in form, consisting of four longitudinal lines and a large 
number of cross fibres connecting them. Two corners of the triangle 
are attached to twigs, but the other corner, which terminates in a 
single thread, is held by the spider, perched on a neighboring twig. 
When a fly strikes the web the spider loosens his hold, and the elastic 
threads instantly entangle the victim. 

If you anchor a pole in a body of water, leaving the pole above the 
surface, and put a spider upon it, he will exhibit a marvellous intelli- 
gence by his plans of escape. At first he will spin a web several inches 
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long and hang to one end while he allows the other to float off in the 
wind, in the hope that it will strike some object. Of course, this plan 
proves a failure. He waits until the wind shifts, perhaps, and then 
sends another silken bridge floating off in another direction. Another 
failure is followed by several other similar attempts, until all the points 
of the compass have been tried. But neither the resources nor the 
reasoning powers of the spider are exhausted. He climbs to the top 
of the pole and energetically goes to work to construct a silken balloon. 
He has no hot air with which to inflate it, but he has the power of 
making it buoyant. When he gets his balloon finished, he does not 
go off upon the mere supposition that it will carry him, as men often 
do, but he fastens it to a guy-rope, the other end of which he attaches 
to the island pole upon which he is a prisoner. He then gets into his 
aérial vehicle, while it is made fast, and tests it to see whether its 
dimensions are capable of bearing him away. He sometimes finds that 
he has made it too small, in which case he hauls it down, takes it all 
apart, and constructs it on a larger and better plan. A spider has 
been seen to make three different balloons before he became satisfied 
with his experiment. Then he will get in, snap his guy-rope, and sail 
away to land as gracefully and’ as supremely independent of his sur- 
roundings as could well be imagined. 

The diving-bell is considered to be a great invention, yet long 
before man thought of his diving-bell the water-spider had hers, in 
which she reared her numerous family. There are several remarkable 
things about this nest; one of them is the manner in which it is 
made. Man makes a great deal of fuss when he wants a diving-bell. 
There is metal to be got and melted down, casting and riveting to be 
done, and then the great bell has to be swung down through the water. 
The water-spider makes no fuss at all, and asks for no help. In that 
business-like manner which characterizes all spiders, she boldly plunges 
into the water and walks down the stem of a pond-weed. When she 
has selected a suitable position for her silken palace, she fixes a number 
of strong lines in all directions for anchorage. Then in the midst 
of these she constructs a beautiful web, somewhat in the shape of a 
thimble, but not quite so large. It is full of water, and therefore 
not like a diving-bell. How is the water to be got out and replaced 
with air? 

The old naturalists explained the difficulty in this way. They 
said that the spider so arranged her web on the stems of the plant that 
the little bubbles of oxygen gas which all green plants give off should 
be caught in this trap and retained. The true explanation is far more 
wonderful; she carries the whole of the air required from the surface. 
Now look at a spider on a leaf before us. Her body and legs are covered 
with grayish hairs. When we touch her, she plunges quickly into the 
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water. The movement is so rapid that the air has not time to escape 
from her hairy coat, and she goes down surrounded by globules of air. 
When across the threshold of her own home she carefully dislodges 
this air by rubbing herself with her legs. The liberated ‘bubbles im- 
mediately rise to the roof of her hquse and there remain. In this 
way she at length fills the whole bell and: takes up her position in it, 
always head downward. Here she passes the winter, keeping snug and 
quiet until the warm days of spring invite her to the surface in quest 
of flies and other small insects. 
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TWO HEARTS 


BY CHARLES H. CRANDALL 


Y Love’s true heart am I— 
M My heart’s true Love is she; 
The world may hurry by— 

*Tis all the same to me. 
It shineth in the sky, 

It singeth in the sea: 
My Love’s true heart am I— 

My heart’s true Love is she. 


The planets may grow old, 
The stars may lose their way; 
Our hearts defy the cold, 
And love can fill the day. 
It thrills the river’s cry, 
It carols from the tree: 
My Love’s true heart am I— 
My heart’s true Love is she. 


A million miles would make 
Me love her more and more; 

A million years should break 
And find us as before. 

Let time and distance try! 
Love is a spirit free. 

My Love’s true heart am I— 
My heart’s true Love is she. 























A CORNER IN TROUBLES 
By Clinton Dangerfield 
¥ 


T first people had been so sceptical regarding the truth of the 

A report that they would not go near Wyse & Co’s office; but when 
one or two finally entered, boldly attacked the brokers on the 

subject, and found they had no difficulty in unloading on them—then 
an endless stream of wildly eager sellers poured into the big room all 
day, and fairly fell over one another on the stairs. 

Those fortunate enough to squeeze in, came out looking remarkably 
well satisfied, buttoning their coats-over very fat pocket-books. 

Adams, struggling with the rest, was now mid-stream; but his 
foot-ball training enabled him to wedge through the mass and get in 
after two hours’ hard work. 

The office door was bolted behind him as he was admitted. He 
sat down wiping the perspiration from his forehead. 

“T understand,” he gasped, “that you are—er—er 

“That we are trying to make a corner in Troubles,” said the suave 
Mr. Wyse. “Quite true! We only make one stipulation—you must 
make no reservations: you must sell all your troubles or none.” 

Adams could scarcely conceal his scorn. “Take ’em and welcome!” 
he said, “and at your own price.” 

The broker glanced at his clerk. 

“Make an itemized list for Mr.”—he glanced at the young man’s 
card,—“ for Mr. Charles Adams.” 

Adams cleared his throat. 

“ Debt,” he began. 

“Debt,” clicked the echoing type-writer under the clerk’s rapid 
fingers. 

“Limp in one ankle from college scrimmage.” (“Makes me look. 
like a fool where ‘she’ is,” he muttered.) 

The machine rattled and ceased. 

“Rivals,” itemized the other, flushing angrily at certain recol- 
lections. 

“Rather briefer than usual,” smiled the broker, finding the list 
completed, and signing a cheque, which he handed Adams pleasantly. 
The latter gaped at the amount. 


“In five years,” said the broker, still smiling, “ you can repurchase 
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if you wish at a cost of one hundred per cent. rise in price. I shall 
close my office here shortly, and not return for five years.” 

“Not likely I’ll want to buy,” snapped Adams in a tone which 
asked, “Am I a fool?” Then he added with a sudden thought, 
“ Would you be so awfully kind as to let me watch the crowd awhile?” 

“I don’t mind,” said the broker easily. “ Sit over there and pretend 
to be one of my clerks.” 

As Adams crossed to the designated chair he observed joyfully that 
the objectionable limp had already vanished. 

For several hours he sat and watched the incomers. 

The first was a flurried-looking woman, who had squeezed in by 
sheer weight of bulk. She was perhaps fifty, and immediately sput- 
tered into an incoherent statement of her troubles. They resolved 
themselves into scrimping and planning to dress her two grown daugh- 
ters and the numerous sacrifices necessary to keep a third at school. 

Then came a young man and woman hand-in-hand, who looked at 
the broker with half-terrified eyes and whispered shamefacedly : 

“ Love isn’t what the stories said it was! We've been married only 
a year, and already we have had a dreadful time putting up with each 
other. We want to be free, so that each can marry a perfect indi- 
vidual.” 

“ Divorce wanted,” clicked the machine. 

“ That’s all,” they said with relief. 

Another said wearily : 

“T was born to the stewardship of money. I have the pressure of 
responsibility on me all the time. No matter what I do with it, I 
am hooted at by the newspapers for a selfish, designing dog. I am, 
in a word, misunderstood. Take away my stewardship. Give me free- 
dom again.” 

Still another cried fretfully : 

“ Pain—pain—physical pain. Take it away! Blot it out of my 
whole family! We are fond of the fleshpots, and they give us pain. 
Take away that useless infliction.” 

At five o’clock the office closed relentlessly, and in a week’s time 
Wyse & Co. disappeared, leaving the city of Z—— practically destitute 
of troubles. 

Z—— had always been an exclusive sort of place, and its inhabi- 
tants kept the whole matter to themselves, and went their daily. ways 
in the firm belief that they now had a paradise on earth. 


It was six months before Adams saw “her” again, for she had 
been in Europe when Wyse & Co. opened their place. 

As soon as she returned he made haste to call on her. 

When the word haste is used it must be understood in a mild sense. 
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He knew very well that no rivals would be beforehand. No other 
suitors would ever again approach her. He had forestalled and pre- 
vented that. She would never again seem attractive to other men. 
He wondered vaguely why this thought gave him a distinct sense of 
uneasiness, a feeling as though somehow he had been cheated. He 
was quite sure that his estimate of his future wife could in no way 
depend on the value in which others held her; and yet when he pic- 
tured Jones and Smith passing her with a sort of indifferent sniff 
he felt a desire rising to punch their heads for lack of taste. 

She received him graciously, though she covertly looked him over 
as they sat together, while he explained in a self-satisfied way that he 
_ no longer had any difficulties to meet. 

“That accounts for it,” she observed unexpectedly and in a very 
discontented tone. 

“ Accounts for what?” he demanded with some offence. 

“For that fat look about you,” she said. “You used to have a 
sort of daring expression in your eyes, as though you were ready to 
meet all that Fortune could send. What’s become of that?” 

“ How do I know?” he said in natural pique. “ Do you expect me 
to keep keyed up all the time, now I’m out of debt and know I'll 
never be in it again?” 

“You certainly are not keyed up,” she retorted. “You have 
flopped down spiritually to the sort of level that those old retired 
bankers show in their faces.” 

“Thank you!’’ he said sardonically as he rose and began pacing the 
room. She gave a little cry of dismay,— 

“ What’s become of your beautiful limp?” 

“My beautiful limp!” he repeated, astounded. 

_“That’s why I liked you,” she said, beginning to cry. “ You looked 
like a soldier with that limp! It made you different from the other 
men.” 

“ See here,” he retorted furiously, “ you’d better find me ‘ different 
from the other men’ anyway, for I’m all the——” 

He checked himself in time. He could not be so brutal as to 
tell her that he alone, of all the men in the wide world, had any 
admiration for her ! 

He looked at her critically instead of speaking, and was dietiayed 
to find himself picking flaws in her really pretty face—that face he 
had once thought a synopsis of heavenly loveliness. 

After this things went on very strangely. 

Where, he asked himself, was the ardor with which he had hastened 
to her side when he had feared the attentions of those fools that used 
to hover round her so eagerly? Poor girl! To be with her had become 
a distasteful duty, for she was a marked wall-flower at every dance 
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unless he danced with her. Other men were civil—no more. One day 
he overheard his special friend, Herbert Lance, wondering what Adams 
had ever seen in that Miss Cumming, and he cursed his luck and 
agreed. 

Something else worried him. Whence came this feeling of per- 
petual discontent with his future—that beautiful future now so 
pleasantly mapped out for him! He did not have to raise his finger. 
His wife to be and his money were utterly secure in his hands—and 
yet he began to realize with a kind of dull horror that the only things 
that really gratified him now were the brute delights, such as eating 
and drinking, which once he had wholesomely despised. 

He determined to see an old acquaintance—the middle-aged dame 
who had to scrimp for her daughters. He would get sympathy from 
her, as her own ills were healed. 

She forestalled him by pouring out a torrent of personal woe. 

“T must tell you!” she mourned. “I’ve known you since you were 
in arms. And you are close-mouthed. I am just miserable—miserable! 
I never was an intellectual woman, but I always was necessary to 
the girls because they had to come to me for advice in a thousand 
ways about housekeeping and clothes. And ’twas me that kept Clarice 
at school by makin’ preserves and sewing at night. I wish you’d 
‘heard them! “T'was, ‘ Mother, how’ll we do this—do that?’"—so sweet 
an’ comfortin’. Now it’s all changed! I can’t advise ’em about any- 
thing! They’ve got all they need—and more!” 

She burst into a flood of tears, and Adams retreated in disgust. 

_ © Fool of a woman,” he muttered, and just as he spoke he ran intd 
the new minister, who clutched him by the arm and said hoarsely: 

“What is the matter with this God-forsaken town—this despicable 
place—where I find nothing but selfishness incarnate! We used to be 
friends before you lived here. Tell me?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” retorted Adams resentfully. He 
did not want to be disturbed just then. 

“But you must help me,” persisted the minister, dragging his 
reluctant companion into a park and pulling him down on one of the 
¢ benches. For the minister was a Christian after Kingsley’s heart, a 
’ compound of muscularity and forceful will. 

“You see,” he explained earnestly, “I go to this man and that 
woman, and I ask for aid in such movements as are sadly needed. 
What answer do I get? Just this: ‘Why should we bother about those 
people? They have no troubles. There is no longer any need to think 
of anyone but ourselves.’ ” 

“T suppose,” said Adams sulkily, “ that the whole affair dates back 
to the corner in Troubles made by Wyse & Company. They bought 
them up left and right.” 
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“ And you,” said the minister curiously, “did you sell yours?” 

“ Of course I did.” 

“ And are you happy?” 

“T suppose so,” said Adams wearily. “Only,” he added with a 
painful smile, “it does seem to me as though the verve—the snap— 
was gone out of everything.” 

“Have you no genuine joy in anything now?” asked the minister, 
“ you who used to be tiptoe to meet the world ?” 

“Yes,” said Adams frankly, “I am h while I am eating my . 
dinner. We have a remarkable cook at tg en Really,” 
he added with a touch of genuine enthusiasm, “ the fellow_is @ genius 
in his sauces. I can eat twice as much there as I can elsewhere. 
The——” 

“Your cook!” interrupted the minister somewhat rudely. “The 
cook and the sauces! That’s what the whole Glamson family talked 
of yesterday. I wish you could see them! They gorge from morning 
to night.” 

“More fools they,” said Adams disdainfully. “I hope I have more 
sense than that. My palate would soon be blunted—to say nothing 
of getting gout, et al.” 

“They are not afraid of getting disease,” returned the minister, 
“ for they informed me that they had lost their sense of pain.” : 

“Then they’ve lost the only guard they ever had over their health,” 
said Adams cynically. “All that kept those people alive was the 
twinges and cramps that attacked them after their orgies and forced 
them into moderation. Nobody but a Glamson,” he added scornfully, 
“would have asked obliteration of the sense of pain. Suppose one of 
them catches on fire? He will burn to a crisp before he even knows 
anything is wrong. They are idiots!” 

“Do you,” said the minister abruptly, “consider the sale of those 
troubles a good thing for this city?” 

“Why not?” returned Adams with a slight yawn. “It used to be 
an awful bother thinking about other people in misfortune. Now we 
only have to think of ourselves. And, of course,” he added, “ the 
things we believed of most value we all had sealed to us in such a way 
that they are perfectly safe.” 

The minister fastened a lance-straight glance on his companion. 

“ Has it,” he demanded significantly, “has it—this safety—added 
to their value?” 

Adams felt his thoughts revert to his fiancée waiting patiently for 
him—alone, as she always was now. He remembered the pride he had 
once felt in appearing everywhere with her—in showing his treasure 
to admiring eyes. He felt himself squirming on the bench as he used 
to do in Sunday-schéol in his childhood days when a too-pointed 
question reached his soul. 
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“ Er—er—that’s a different question.” 

The minister rose, buttoning his light topcoat. 

“TI think I can answer it for you,” he said contemptuously, “you 
well-fed—good-looking—animal !”” 

His tall, thin figure disappeared among the trees. Adams stared 
after him. 

It was now two years since the disappearance of Wyse & Company. 
He wondered cynically why he did not find himself married—why he 
had not asked his fiancée to set the day for their union. Then he told 
himself there was plenty of time for that. Suddenly in the midst 
of a train of rather maundering thought he flung up his hands 
desperately. 

“My God,” he cried, “ what an insufferable bore life i is !” 

A single gamin, loaded with papers, came flying across the common 
yelling shrilly as he ran. 

As he neared Adams the latter began to distinguish the words: 

“Unexpected return of Wyse & Company! All about it in the 
evening poiper! Their office open to sell troubles!” 

He bought a copy, startled and interested by the news. His good 
angel made a gallant struggle past the folds of fleshly selfishness that 
had lately enwrapped and embruted him, and cried into his ear. With 
something of his old liveliness he strode towards the former office of 
Wyse & Company. 

“T can buy them back,” he muttered, “and if I find life any worse, 
I can throw myself in the river!” 

He expected to slink up the office stairs alone, contemptuously com- 
mented on by the passers. He found himself buffeting through a de- 
termined mass. 

When he did get into the office the couple he had seen there before 
were there again, hand-in-hand. 

“And so,” sobbed the woman, “we have both found that there 
aren’t any perfect people! We want the old, sweet life, the old, dear 
troubles back again! We are ready to bear with each other.” 

“It will take every cent we own to buy them back and so return to 
the old life,” said the man, “ but it’s worth it.” 

As they went out a man, in spite of the doorkeepers, slipped in and 
cried before Adams could speak: 

“T want to buy back that stewardship. The deuce take what people 
say! The fun lies in helping where it’s needed. What’s gratitude got 
to do with it? Why, I——” 

“ Sir,” said the broker firmly, “ you must wait until this gentleman 
is served,” and he turned politely to Adams. “ What will you have?” 

“My debts, a limp, and some rivals,” returned Adams simply. 
























Two men drove into the yard of Farmer Spence and offered to 


A eA pay for the privilege of painting this sign on the barn: 


“ BLUFF’S BITTERS WILL CURE QUICKLY, PERMANENTLY, 
THE WORST CASE OF DYSPEPSIA. SHUN ALL 
QUACK STUFF. THE GREATEST FAMILY MEDICINE 
ON EARTH. CURES ALL. NEVER FAILS.” 


The farmer was ready to go to market, and was in haste to depart. He 
told the painters that they must consult his wife; if she were willing, they 
could paint the sign, and he drove away. The farmer supposed that his wife 
was in the house, but she had gone to her daughter’s home—a short distance 
away across the fields. 

The sign-painters, finding no one in the house, put up their ladders and 
began to make black letters on the broad side of ‘the long, white barn. Proba- 
bly they had had experience. If the farmer’s wife were willing, so much time 
were gained; if she were not willing, and the sign were up when she appeared, 
they must arbitrate. 

Mrs. Spence, looking from the window of her daughter’s house, saw the 
painters at work. Calling to her son-in-law and Major, the farm dog that 

had accompanied her, she hastened to interview the painters. The black 
daubers had planned, evidently, to paint the sign in sections to save time and 
labor. When Mrs. Spence arrived she read: 


“* BLUFF’S BITTERS 
THE WORST 
QUACK STUFF 
ON EARTH” 


“ What’s goin’ on here?” demanded Mrs. Spence. 

“ Putting up,a sign.” 

“TI see ye be! Who give ye leave?” 

“Man we met in the front yard just’s he was driving off.” 

“Don’t b’lieve he said ye could do it ’thout askin’ me! No sech thing!” 

Mrs. Spence now discovered the import of the sign on the barn and bent 
nearly double as she laughed. ‘“ Wust on earth! Wal, ef thet ain’t ther livin’ 
truth! We hed some o’ thet stuff, an’ it near killed us. I was ’fraid ter throw 
inter ther field ther rest on’t, fer ther chickens might git it. I jest burried it!” 

e “ When we paint the rest of it, it’ll be an ornament to the barn.” 

“Don’t talk! Not ernother dab.” 

“Of course, we expect to pay —” 

“Not ernother dab.” 
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“ We'll blot it out, then,” said the boss painter, ‘who saw that it was useless 
to argue, and he raised a ladder and started to get a pot of paint. 

“ Frank,” said Mrs. Spence, sharp as a file, to her son-in-law, “take down. 
thet ladder an’ drag it off. Here, Major! Stand guard! We'll see. who’s run-- 
nin’ this ’ere barn! Ye won’t put. no more blackin’ on ther barn, an’ ye won't 
take none off! Ye can'go erbout yer business!” 

“ But, Ma’am, we can't leave it that way.” 

“ Ye’ll hevter! - What. .ye gotter say bout our barn? What’s on it vias 
ter us! Ef ye covered it. with diamon’ stuns *twould be our barn, includin’ 
ther diamon’s.. Ye ware 

“ But, Ma’ am: 

“Don’t ye ‘ Ma’am’ wie! I don’t. see why we'd orter pervige a barn fer 
ye tell ther truth on, but them ’ere letters’ll look better’n er black smudge, 
an’ I kinder like ter hev ther neighbors know Dawy. thet ’ ere Bluff ’em stuff.” 

“We'll paint over with white——” 

“Ye can’t!| *"Twon’t be dry till ter-morrer.” 

“We'll rub off the black and ; 

“Ye jest pack right off! Thet’s our sign! I like it! Fust time I ever 
knowed anybody ter tell ther truth *bout ther. stuff.” 

“ We'll rub out, paint over white, and give you two dollars.” 

“Git off’n ther place!” 

“Give you five dollars.” 


799: 








“ Be er-movin’. 

“ Give you ten dollars.” 

“ Frank, ye harness ther colt an’ go fer ther Sheriff! I’ll see——” 

se ies, “pe fifteen dollars.” 

g’ Hurry, Frank.” 

“Give you twenty dollars.” 

“ Frank, ye tell ther Sherif! ter bring his deperty! Sech men’s these be’s 
likely ter be upstrep’rous.’ 

“Give you twenty-five dollars.” 


“ Wa—1! let’s see ther money!” 
George Appleton. 


> 


Hat and Donald, little lads of five and seven years, would some- 
—a— times manifest their affection for their parents by engaging in a 
dialogue of this kind: 
“TI love papa and mamma clear to New York.” 
“ Well, I love them clear to Chicago.” 
“TI love them from here to Omaha.” 
Thus they would go by gigantic strides until they reached San Francisco, 


when one of them would cross the Pacific at a single bound and say trium- 


phantly,— 

“ Well, I love papa and mamma clear to Japan.” 

This would “stump” the other boy, because both lads seemed to think 
that Japan was the end of all space. One evening when the older boy had 
defeated his brother by saying that he loved his parents “ clear to Japan,” the 
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younger boy put on his thinking-cap, and presently he announced with a ring 
of triumph in his voice: 


“ Well, I just don’t care if you do love papa and mamma clear to Japan. 
T love them to hell!” : 


M. W. 
> 


BILLY’S MISTAKE 
By Frank Roe Batchelder 
BILty was such a clever lad— . 
At least, I thought him clever ‘once; 
And now it really seems too bad 
To find he’s nothing but a dunce. 


I had resolved, when Billy came, 

* That I no longer would resist, 

And so I’d merely cry, “ For shame!” 
If it should chance that I was kissed. 


His eagerness was plain to see; 
But Billy is by far too slow; 

He asked me, first, and modesty 
Compelled me, then, to answer, “ No!” 


¥ 


Miss Ernet BARRYMORE, the young American actress, tells the 
ee * . following story of Sir Henry Irving, in ‘whose support she ap- 
peared when he produced the play, “ Peter the Great.” 

It appears that at a rehearsal of the play in question at the Lyceum 
Theatre, in London, a wonderful climax had been reached, which was to be 
heightened by the effective use of the usual thunder and lightning. The stage- 
carpenter was given the order. The words were spoken, and instantly a noise, 
which resembled a succession of pistol-shots, was heard off the wings. ‘“ What 
on earth are you doing, men?” shouted Sir Henry, rushing behind the scenes. 
“ Do you call that thunder? It’s not a bit like it.” 

“ Awfully sorry, sir,” responded the carpenter, “but the fact is, sir, I 
couldn’t hear you because of the storm. That was real thunder, sir!” 

Edwin Tarrisse. 


» 

“ WHILEST pervadin’ ’roun’ town ter-day,” said Mr. Japes, “I 
Lysander ‘ 
Buggins’s seen ’at they was a consid’able number of troopers showin’ 
Goat about. It recalls ter me a whole lot of the decay of the drayma 
at the Creek which was brung about by that onholy animile, Lysander Bug- 
gins’s goat. 


“Mebbe, now, I mought ha’ told ye of the acandalacious doin’s of that 


hairy hyener, but I guess not. 
“Thish yere whiskered wagabone was the property of the editor of the 
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Cowpuncher, a sutting semi-occasional per’odical that come out as often as the 
owner ‘was sober and could steal enough -wrappin’-paper to print it. 

“ Buggins kep’ the goat fer, to hold off creditors, it seemed, fer he wa’n’t 
built.ter make a buzzum frien’on. When a man he owed money to would heave 
in sight, Buggins would dishappear and turn that blamed animile loose. That 


was enough. *Twa’n’t necessary to h’ist the onwelcome visitor through the. 
winder. One breathe of him at close quarters was enough to send the creditor 


flyin’, even-if he took-a sash with him. 

% Theodosius, which was the name of the critter, was sunthin’ cf a town 
character, bein’ some rispacted on account of his great age. But it ain’t no lie 
to say that a dog-show and.a monkey-cage wasn’t in it with him fer oderiferi- 
ousness, 

“Sometimes a stranger would let go with his gun. when the goat was 
pirootin’ roun’, but.it never had’no effect. ‘A animile brung up on battered type 
was built to stand fire, an’ a bullet or two in his midst was a small discommo- 
dation. 

' “Theodosius wa’n’t: beautiful. He’d a hide like a moth-eaten ha’r trunk, 
an’ a mouldy mattress on legs could. give him p’ints in picteresqueness. He 
ginerally wore termater-cans and hoop skirts on his horns, an’ sich like things 
he’d gathered: in his travels, an’ was fu’ther ornamented with burs an’ cactus 
spikes. Altogether he were'a sight to drive a ‘strong man ter drink. 

: “But it was his appearance fer one night only as a star that cooked his 
goose an’ cut short his onba’my career. 

“We allus helt Buggins risponsible fer ‘the conductions of the goat_ on 
that occasion, though. he deniged it emphatic. But we knowed he was mad 
clean th’ough ’cause the troopers advertised in the rival paper ’stead of the 
Cowpuncheér an’ he had to pay his way in. Fer him to pay fer anything was 
ag’in’ his principles. 

_ “Wal, sir, the piece them troopers give was that gran’ draymer of ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ persented in a gorgeous style. We never hed nuthin’ like it ter 
the.Creek before, and all the eelyte from Gooseneck Bullyvard was thar’ enj’yin’ 
the finest emotional debauch they’d ever egsperienced. I never see sich folks 
ter weep; why, at the old nigger’s death they jest made the air foggy. 

“Wal, sir, the piece wound its wet way along with the womern—yas, and 


some on the men too—snortin’ like bufferloes. Little Evar had died reel han’-— 


some, and folks was all on the qui vivvy fer the gran’ finally, whar’ she | is ter 
be transmuted ter heaving. 

“Up went the curatin, and thar’ was clouds floatin’ ’bout and angels 
singin’ an’ twangin’ on some kind o’ guitar. But when them clouds parted 
and Evar should have appeared, I’m a dingbat ef thar’ wasn’t Buggins’s goat, 
Theodosius, floatin’ in mid air up ter the celestial camp, burs, termater-cans, 


an’ all, an’ aperiently enjoyin’ hisself amazin’. 

“ An’ thar’ was them angels, a-holdin’ of their noses an’ lookin’ ’s if they’d 
swallered the’r high notes, while thar’ sot Theodosius waggin’ his blamed 
whiskers an’ bellerin’ ter beat the band, an’ the angel child Evar shakin’ her 
fist from the wings and usin’ the most oncelestial langwidge. 

“That settled it! The hull aujience, with the’r emotions so suddinly 
squenched, an’ fierce at bein’ dreprived_of their weeps, rose in the’r might. As 
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one man they lets go with the’r guns, an’ ef them angels hadn’t done some tall _ 


acrobatics, they’d lost more nor the’r pin feathers an’ a year or so, I bate ye! 
“That done the business fer Theodosius. With a blare like a harvest horn 

he draps outen them rediant realms an’ give up his breath. 
“This dates the decline of the drayma to the Creek. Troopers fought shy 


of the place a’ter that, an’ I don’t blame ’em. Buggins made a good thing © 


out of it, though, for the whiskered old warrior was.the repository of various: 


trifles rangin’ from false teeth to nursin’-bottles, + kep’ his owner in a genial 


state of inerbriety fer a month a’terwards.” t 
E. D. Pierson. - 


> 


THE UNLUCKY APPLE 
By Paul Laurence Dunbar 
*Twas the apple that in Eden 
Caused our Fathers’ primal fall; 
And the Trojan War, remember— 
*Twas an apple caused it-all. 
So for weeks I’ve hesitated, 
You can guess the.reason why, 
For I want to tell my darling 
She’s the apple of my eye. 


> 
In a recent college row a supposititious spy was carried by a» 
A ° 
ata lines number of undergraduates to a pump and pumped on. During a 
consequent investigation the faculty called before them the son 
of a well-known New York clergyman. “Well, Mr. G.,” they asked, “ what part 


did you bear in this disgraceful affair?” 


“The left leg, sirs,” he replied. 
J. D. 
> 


As THERE is a law against burying in the city of Albany, the 
Legal Buriat Bishop had to have a special act of Legislature to be buried in the 
Cathedral. He was successful in having the act pass the law- 
makers, but his friends were astounded and worried when they read its text. 

It began with the usual verbiage. The ending was something like this: 
“We do grant that Bishop Doane be buried within the precincts of the 

Cathedral at Albany. This act to take effect immediately.” 
| Bute 8. | 
5 


For years there had been a feeling of good-fellowship between 
One on Her them, and the fact that they were distantly related led him to 
consider himself privileged where she was concerned. Still, on 
opening his box Christmas morning she was somewhat surprised to see two 


shining silver buckles smiling at her. There was no mistaking what manner of 
gift it was, for the buckles were interlaced with handsome black satin ribbon, 
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Quest 











and the pair lay side by. side. That.was not the sort of gift she liked from a 
man, and, besides, she did not wear that kind; so she laid them aside, thinking, 
“T’ll give them to someone else cometime,” and she wrote her note of thanks, 
saying that modesty prevented her from calling them by their proper name, but 
they were very handsome and she most ee The return mail brought this 


brief pote from him, 
“ Your modesty was quite unnecessary. Had you taken the trouble to take 


my gift from the box you would have found a muff-holder.” 
ee - M.O.8. 
> ay 

A LITTLE boy was once asked to spell the word infinite. After sev- 

eral trials he spelt it, and then was asked to give the meaning. 

After ‘thinking a few minutes he said _ very slowly, “ Infinite— 

means—a—small—baby.” 


Got the 
Wrong Word 


J. D. Tompkins. 
Ps ; 
ELoIseE is a little Canadian girl who not long ago made her first. 
saat oa appearance at Sunday-school. When she returned home she said 
nothing of her visit, so she was asked what she had learned. 
“ Well,” said Eloise, “they caught a man—I forget his name—and hung 
Him, and I am glad they did too.” 
“Why, Eloise! How shocking!” 
“I don’t care, I am,” persisted Eloise; “’ cause if they hadn’t, not a sinner 


would have been saved.” 
Caroline Lockhart. 


> 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 
By Eliot Kays Stone 
Jack SpratT took Anti-Fat, 
His wife took Anti-Lean, 
And so to-day the both of them 
Are sleeping in the green. 


» 


Dinny and Mike, who shared the same room, one night invested 
His a portion of their surplus in a bottle of conversation water, with 
the agreement that neither was to sample it until the following 
morning. During the night, however, Dinny awoke in the throes of a fearful 
thirst, which refused to be conciliated until he had stealthily arisen and sought 
relief from the joint property. In fact, his thirst was so absorbing that he 
repeated his visits to the dresser until there was no more left, when he placed 
the empty bottle in a corner behind the door and returned to his virtuous 
couch. 
Scarcely had he done so when Mike awoke and, feeling the need of a little 
stimulant, quietly. slipped out of bed and stole noiselessly across the room to 
where he fancied the healing balm was. Failing in his quest, he was indulging 
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"jm some restrained comment when Dinny, pretending to have just awoke, called _ 


out,— 5 
“ What are ye lookin’ foor, Mike?” 
“ Nawthin’,” said that: party shortly. 
“Ye'll find it in the bottle ferninst the dure,” replied Dinny. 
Z Win. Ruhl. 


? 


HAPPINESS 
By Grace G. Bostwick 


Seems. like, someway, ’s if the sky’s more blue, 
The sun more bright; the air smells sweeter too; 
The birds sing ’s if their little throats’d break 
Fer very joy,—an’ me,—I’ve got an ache 

In my own throat ’at ain’t all pain, 

’Cause Mandy, she’s come home to me again. 


Seems like, someway, ’s if my work’s half play; 
*Tain’t hard at all,—an’ then,—my land! the day 
*S gone before I think, an’ evenin’s here, 

An’ there she sits a-mendin’ in her cheer: 

My heart hurts me—a happy sorter pain— 
*Cause Mandy, she’s come home to me again. 


9 


A cousIN of mine was engaging a new cook. Having tried a 
~searngaea series of “ experienced” ones in vain, she at last engagdd a fresh- 
cheeked lass from the country, with visions of tasteful home 
cooking. 
The new maid glanced about the tiny parlor of the flat as she received 
her orders and remarked,— 
“You haven’t got a piano.” 
“No,” replied my cousin politely, “the rooms in a flat are so small that 


* @ piano would crowd us.” 
“Oh,” cried the cook with frank disappointment, “how I will get behind 


with my music!” 
Helen Sherman Griffith. 


5 
EveryBopy said when Old Chalkey went into the undertaking 
es business he had “ some new scheme on foot.” 
“Perhaps somebody’s predicted an epidemic of cholera, and 


he means to make a hundred per cent. on his investment by raising the price 
of coffins,” one man suggested to another. 

They had just passed Old Chalkey’s door, where he sat grinning mali- 
ciously, as if some idea of devilish humor had possession of his cunning, 


scheming old brain. 
One night, a year later, Chalkey died suddenly. The doctor pronounced 
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life extinct, "and Chalkey’s assistants took charge of the body. Next day, as 


the funeral procession moved slowly to the cemetery, half-relieved sighs of 
“-There’s the last. of Old Chalkley,” mingled with, “ Queer, though, nobody ever. 
found: positive evidence of his low dealing on a large scale.” : 

The insurance agent said to Mrs. Chalkey a week later, “Only tio pre- 
mjums, Madam, and you have four thousand cons to make you comfortable 
for life.” 

Mrs. Chalkey put her handkerchief to her eyes.and maintained a sober _ 
silence. She left town:in-# few: days -“'‘to-live -with-her daughter: in the West.” ~. 

Some time after a travelling man came through V.. “ Chalkey dead? -Not- © . 
a bit of it! He’s driving a whaling trade: selling medicine to the Indians at 


Fort Keypoo.” 
Will Colton. | 


@ 


DRIFTING APART 
By McLandburgh Wiison 
In courtship’s happy days gone by, « - 
Before I married Stella, 
We used to sit upon the beach 
Behind the one umbrella. 


Now when it rains your humble friend 
Must hold the one umbrella, 

And get a soaking to the skin— 
It barely covers Stella! 


sd 


The Witet WHATEVER else may be said about Josiah Quincy, Jr., the son of 
Josiah Boston’s first and most distinguished Mayor, in his prime he was: 
Quincy, Jr- = an honor to his native city and not unworthy of the Quincys. 
With his nimble wit and fluent tongue, his commanding presence and gentlemanly 
bearing, his -high-bred air and winning tact, he was an admirable presiding . 
officer and the saving grace of many a function, whether civic or literary. As an 
after-dinner speaker he was peerless in his day, and his ready and responsive 
utterance was never found wanting to any demands upon it. 

In the course of his four years as Mayor a plan was started, destined to be 
so successful at a later date, for the extension of the city limits towards the 
south and west. For this scheme the sanguine promoter was able to secure the 
appointment of a goodly committee, including the Mayor, from the city govern- 
ment. These-went carefully over the ground considered, or so much of it as was 
not under water, and were then invited to a luxurious lunch by the patron of the 


‘plan. As the feast was just on the verge of precipitation Mr. Quincy, as a 


substitute for the customary grace, drew the first cork and not a little applause 
by remarking, “ We will now continue the object of our assembly by proceeding 
to fill the flats of Boston.” It is needless to say that this suggestion was acted 
upon forthwith in spite of any personal reluctance that the guests might have 
felt by reason of the preface that had been offered. 

Mr, Quincy was. the verbal hero .of another. plan for improving the city, 
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which had for its object the widening of Avon Place, then a cul-de-sac occupied 
by comfortable dwellings, and its evolution into a convenient and much-needed 
street. To one of its residents, Mr. Gurney, an alderman of that day of small 
projects and civic honesty, this scheme was far from acceptable, as it included 
the serious curtailment of his own desirable estate. ‘“ Your Honor,” said he 


towards the end of an energetic protest, “ these lines are not ‘fallen unto us in 


pleasant places.’ ” “Yes,” aptly replied. Mr. Quincy, “but you have a goodly 
heritage.” This answer is interesting from many points of view. Not only did 
it exemplify Mr. Quincy’s talent for ready repartee, but the incident itself is a 
good ‘illustration of his own and Mr. Gurney’s familiarity with the Psalms of 
David. Such familiarity was general then and pervaded all classes in the com- 
munity, but now, alas, it is very different. Few people in these days have 
any enjoyment of a Scriptural quotation, or even of a passing allusion, a great 
loss in every way. 

On September 17, 18, and.19, 1851, Boston was in a state of general jubila- 
tion. The occasion was the completion of the Boston, Concord and Montreal 
Railroad, from which the greatest anticipations were confidently indulged. The 
whole of official Canada, from its Governor-General, Lord Elgin, down, had been 


summoned to the civic love-feast, and the junketings that ensued were notable, if 


not more. As a great public function it certainly achieved a marked success, 
and with this Mr. Quincy had much to do, though he was no longer Mayor, but 
had been succeeded by Mr. John P. Bigelow. As might have been expected, Mr. 
Quincy was in his element, and a racy, sparkling, and invigorating element it 
was. Even with the able and accomplished. Lord Elgin, no mean competitor, 
he was equal to every emergency, and on one occasion only was he found nodding. 
In the course of a genial and graceful welcome to the Queen’s envoy he pro- 
nounced his name with the g soft, as in “gin.” “ Elgin, Mr. Quincy,” prompted 
his Lordship, with the “ g” hard, and at the same time by way of happy retort 
accentuating the “c” in Quincy with a decided “s” in place of the usual “ z.” 
For once in his life Mr. Quincy had no resource but a bow of courtly assent. : 

At the dinner of the Harvard alumni in 1855 Mr. Quincy was especially 
radiant, even for him, and as president of the society certainly left nothing to 
be desired. Those who were present will not easily forget his courtesy of man- 
ner, his matchless humor, his infinite tact, and the easy felicity with which he 
introduced each speaker. His wit conveyed its genial contagion to all his 
hearers, and the whole occasion was a bubbling success. Like a sort of feu de 


‘joie, it pioneered the way and excited everyone to do his best. Among all these 


fireworks I still recall, even at this late date, one that left a conspicuous mark. 
“ Professor Pierce,” said Mr. Quincy, appealing to the famous mathematician, 
“in a little book now before me I find this passage, ‘ The bee of Hymettus on the 
morning of creation solved the problem of the differential calculus.’ The book 
bears your name, and we should all be gratified, I have no doubt, if you would 
kindly explain this rather mysterious sentiment.” At first sight one would 
very reasonably infer that the introduction of such a subject on such an occa- 
sion would have been as great a damper as a thunder-storm at a picnic, since 
the longer one studies the statement, the more unfathomable it seems and the 
profounder the learning required to comprehend it. In fact, one should be 
familiar not only with mathematics, but with natural history, geology, and 
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many other things as well. It surely needed a Quincy to adapt the subject to a 


festive function. Nevertheless, the President’s sentiment was received with 


roars of applausive laughter, which hardly gave the Professor a chance: for his 
reply. This merriment was with difficulty stilled'when it became obvious that 
the victim took the whole matter in the most serious way possible, and was 
soon soaring high above the heads of his hearers in the boundless regions of la 
haute mathématique, from which he did not soon descend. When at last he 
again reached terra firma, not without plaudits of relief, it was with a com- 
placent smile, as of one who had settled the matter forever and made it as clear 
- as a gold-fish in a globe. As to the author of this novel interlude, who had felt 
prompted to summon Professor Pierce to his aid and had “disquieted him to 
bring him up,” as the ghost of Samuel said to Saul, he was heard to remark, 
as it were confidentially, to a friend at his side, “It. was all probably because 


Professor Pierce’s insect was A. B.” 
Howard Payson Arnold. 


¥ 


A LITTLE boy was very much in love with a Jewess. One after- 
Transformed noon his family was teasing him about her, and finally called her 
. a Jewess. Like all small boys, he said, “Oh, no,” but his teasers 
insisted, and finally he said, “ Well, I don’t care, she’s a Chrystallized Jew, any- 
how.” : 
a Edw. Y. Hill, Jr. 
> 


‘Rosy Murpuy had been spending the summer at the seashore as 
—" chambermaid at a hotel. When she returned to the city and took 
a place as housemaid she said to her mistress: 

“It was a very noice place Oi had at the baich, Ma’am, an’ the gintlemon 
thot kept the hotel, oh, but wasn’t he particular, Ma’am? He’d take only the 
very noicest people. Although there was a bar at the hotel, Oi niver saw but 
three dhrunk guests—two gintlemin an’’wan lady. That was arl, Ma’am, in tin 


wakes—just two gintlemin an’ wan lady dhrunk. Oh, but it was a particular 


place!” 
M. W. 
a 
ad Mr. A. was helping himself generously to the hash served at a 
Stronger summer boarding-house. 
than Sight “ How is it,” said his wife, Mrs. A., “that you eat hash at a 


stranger’s table and always decline it at home?” 


“ Because I do not know what this hash is made of.” 
J. H. Rohrbach. 


> 


mais Toniibe Berore the Civil War the Democrats and the Whigs were about 
and Alex. evenly divided in Georgia. Bob Toombs was the leader of the 
Stephens former, and Alex. Stephens of the latter. The term of a United 
States Senator from Georgia was about to expire. One day Toombs met 
‘Stephens, who, though a leader of the rival party, was, nevertheless, his 
warm personal friend, and the following colloquy ensued: 
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MENNEN'S — TOILET POWDER 


is essential for children’s health and comfort.. A luxury for ladies’ toilet, refreshing after 

the bath. Nothing is so good for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and SUNBURN, and all conditions 

of the skin requiring soothing treatment. DELIGHTFUL AFTER SHAVING. Removes all odor 

of perspiration. Take no worthless substitutes, which are liable to do harm. These imita- 

tions are forced on you by dealers because the profit is much larger than on the genuine 
article. MENNEN’S, the original, is a little higher in price; but 
there is a reason for it. See that you get the GEWUINE. Sample. 
FREE on request. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Orange Street NEWARH, N. J. 


comeraine MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM somctuine 
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“Say, Alex., by rights it’s your time to go to the United States Senate. 
If you want the place, all you’ve got to do is to say so, and I'll pitch right in 
and work like h—1 for you.” 

With becoming modesty Mr. Stephens replied: “Oh Bob, I don’t think 
I’d care to go to the Senate, I think I ought to be content to stay here and 
push my ambition on Georgia soil.” : 

“ Well,” insisted Mr. Toombs, “if you want it, just say so, and I wouldn’t 
stand in your way one minute.” 

“No, Bob,” protested Stephens, “I don’t want it.” 

“You don’t! you don’t!” exclaimed Mr. — his lion-like features 
exerting their full strength to aid his fiery utterance,—“ you don’t! you don’t! 
Well, Alex., I want the job so bad I can taste it. And if you don’t want it, 
then, by ! pull off your coat and go to work for me.” 

And Stephens did. 





Silas Xavier Floyd. 
> ; 


THE neighbor had been requested by Eddie’s mother to no longer 
AKeen Scent furnish him with candy, as had been her custom. So it hap-- 
pened that on the occasion of the next neighborly call Eddie’s 
disappointment was great. 2 
At last he remarked, “ It seems to me I smell candy.” 
Importuned so indirectly, Mrs. A. presented him with a diminutive por- 
tion. ; 
Looking at it long and earnestly, Eddie was heard to say, “Could it be 


possible I smelled so small a piece?” 
Elva Calkins Briggs. 


> 


TO-MORROW 
By Harold Melbourne 
“ To-moRROwW,” said a child to me, 
“A wonder will occur.” 
I asked him what the wonder was; 
He said, “ To-morrow, sir!” 


> 


SENATOR BLACKBURN says that the most. felicitous quotation 
oo & propos of any pending measure in the Senate. was uttered by 
the late Senator Vance, of North Carolina. 

A hiptrins effort was being made in the Senate to pass the Paddock pure 
food bill. ‘Conger, of Iowa, at present Minister to China, had succeeded in 
getting the lard bill bearing his name through the House, but the Southern 
Senators had defeated it in the Senate. Frequently, however, an effort. would 
be made to get the provisions of the Conger bill attached to the Paddock bill 
as amendments. At a time when Senator Paddock had the floor to present 
the merits of his bill he was interrupted by another Senator, who intimated 
that inasmuch as the Conger lard bill had passed the House, it might be better 
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to more ‘carefully examine ‘its provisions. At this juncture Senator Vance 

managed to secure recognition. . 
“Mr. President,” exclaimed he as he slowly arose, from his seat, “.the 

Conger lard bill is dead. S. 

“ Tis Greeee, but living Greéce no more!" ” 


No more was heard from. the Conger people. 






Edwin Tarrisse. 
S % 
Many amusing things happen in the great department ‘stores. 
Argumentum Qne day an old colored mammy as black as the proverbial ace 
ad Hominem 
marched up to one of the stocking counters and said,— 
“T want some flesh-colored hoses.” 
The shop-girl looked at her intently for a moment and asked,— 
“Do you mean black, Madam?” 


Se OC: A. B. 
> PA 
Casgy had just been promoted to foreman on the subway, and, 
“A Little never having served in an official capacity before, he was im- 


Brief’’ 
patiently eager to demonstrate to his fellow-workers that he 


realized the importance of his position and the powers vested therein. “ Mur- 
phy.” said he to the first laborer who reported for duty, “ you’re discharged— 


not becuz yer done onythin’, but becuz Oi hov’ the authority.” 
Arthur Hall, 


> 


THE LIBRARY AT, GOLDSNAG 
By E. D. Pierson 

A LIKELIER town nor Goldsnag . 
You’d went a ways ter see, 

But ambition nigh most floored us 
When we faised a libery, 

An’ we gits a gifted geezer 
That bought us books be stacks; 

He was cute as Poker Pete at keerds, 
Fer he knowed ’em be the backs. 


But sca’cely hed we housed ’em, { 
An’ the game perpared fer play, 

When a’ onery ol’ tornader 
Gallywhooped down that-a-way, 

An’ snakes that structer off the yearth, 
An’ rips her up the back, 

An’ blows them literary wares 
As fer as Crackajack! 





Then volumes was a-volleying ’roun’, 
Blue, yaller, green, an’ red, 

You’d thought some gay old rainbow, 
Hed gone busted overhead. 
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We want to prove to you at our 
own expénse, that you can buy from 


us Genuine Havana Cigars at 
half the cost of ordinary cigars. 


We don’t ask you to send us one 
cent, simply your letter-head. or 
business card as an evidence of 

faith, and we will send you 

4 f cigars entirely on approval. 
We know they will sell themselves 
from the enormous numbers of du- 
— orders received every day 
rom the names on our books. 

. _ By selling La Reclama cigars 
direct to you, we eliminate the 
salesman, jobber and dealer. This 
really means a ee of three 
profits to you, as you buy the box 
at our wholesale factory prices. We 
have been making clear Havana 
cigars for thirty years, maintainin 
one standard of quality, and wi 








on’t Bother Sending Cash 
fo we on your business letter-hood and we will send you a box of 50 


be here at the old stand thirty years 
hence, maintaining the same stand- 
ard of perfection. During all this 
time we have purchased our mater- 
ial under the direction of our expert 
—with forty years’ experience—one 
of a family that has handled Ha- 
vana Leaf for three successive gen- 
erations. First-class workmanship 
is as essential in the making of a 
cigar as a skilful cook to prepare a 

ood dinner. Artists, not mechan- 
5 are employed in our factory. 
We have Cuban cigar makers who 
know how to handle the aqzest 
Havana Leaf, and to roll filler, 
binder, and wrapper into a pleas- 
ng, Sees soothing smoke. 

e always knew how good 
Reclama cigars were, and the 
public soon shared this knowledge. 
Our business increased year after 
year, one customer sending another, 
in an endless chain. All our cigars 
are sold direct to individual smok- 








ers and high-grade clubs only. Re- 
alizing that our large list of cus- 
tomefs was but a small percentage 
of the eighty odd millions of Amer- 
icans who would seize the chance 
to get good cigars at the same or 
less prices than they were paying 
for inferior goods, we decided to 
tell them about it in high-class 
magazines, and give every man an 
opportunity of enjoying highly- 
prized Real Havana Cigars, at 
same time curtailing his smoking 
expense. 

ousands of the most: promi- 
nent men in their respective com- 
munities in the United States re- 
ceive their supply direct from our 
work-rooms. Among them are six 
Judges of the Supreme Court of 
New York, National and State Rep- 
resentatives, Bank Officials, Exec-: 
utive Officers of State, City, and 
Corporation;Business, and Profes- 
sional Men. 


La Reclama Resagos Havana Cigars, only $2 per Fifty 


The Resagos Cigars, our full size Havana Secundas, about five inches—large, long, and good. 
have been ——— popular and we have received testimonials from every part of the Unit 
we reproduce here a few: 


satisfaction, of whic 


These cigars 
States expressing 


Dr. S. W. W., Liberty, N. Y., writes: ‘‘ A splendid smoke, much better than the usual ten-cent cigar.” 


L. J. W., City Treasurer, Arkadelphia, Ark., writes: ‘* 
HON. C. B. G., Joliet, Ill., says: ‘* Equal to any cigar of 
Hon. F. R. A., Sioux Falls, S. D., writes: ‘‘ Excellent q 


The best value for the money. 
my smoking, at double the cost.”’ 
ity and remarkable cheapness."” 


We-make all sizes of Cigars up to $15 per hundred. Our illustrated. price-list will be sent with every shipment. 
If you prefer totry a fancy grade, we highly recommend our 


La Reclama Fortunas, only $4 per Fifty 


These Cigars are Regalia size, 44§ inches, of the finest Havana Leaf and workmanship, equal in quality 


and size to the best cigars that retail in New York stores for 15 cents straight. 


La Reclama Cuban Factory, New York City 


The Missouri Pacific Railway Company, 
The St. Louis, Iron fountain & Southern Railway Co. 


ce of Tax Commissioner. 


“‘GENTLEMEN,—I received your ‘ Fortunas’ and enclose herewith my check for balance due. Please receipt bill and return. 
“* 1 wish to state that the cigar is the best cigar for the money it has been my pleasure to smoke, and equal, if not better than, most two-for-a- 








quarter cigars.” 


Let us get acquainted. It'won’t cost you a cent to 
try La Reclama Cigars and you will find you are saving 
a good many dollars now wasted on inferior cigars you 
are paying too much for. We don’t want your money 
until you are satisfied. Send us your letter-head or busi- 
ness card and we will send yon a box of 50 Resagos or 
Fortunas Cigars, whichever you prefer. Fifty of the 

- Resagos will cost you $2.00; 50 of the Fortunas will cost 
you $4.00. Smokea few—if you like them send us their 
cost and we will have. your patronage forever. If they 
do not please you we don’t want youto keepthem. Re- 





Yours very truly, S. L. H., Tax Commissioner. 


WRITE TO US NOW BEFORE YOU LOSE OUR ADDRESS. 


turn them expressage collect. Any express company 
will tell you we accept returns without question. 

Could anything more fair? If the hundreds of 
thousands of readers of the magazines of this country 
to whom we are making this offer did not find our ar- 
ticles all that are represented, could we afford to continue 
this broad, liberal method. Our cigars will please you. 
If they do not, we don’t want you to have them, and now 
is the time to try them at our expense. Don’t put this 
aside without acting, but write now. 


Write to-day, sending your letter-head or business card, stating which cigar you desire, and a Box of Fifty will be. 
hi to you atonce. Mention color or strength desired. 


ste LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY = 


Reference: State Bank, N. Y.; all Commercial Reports. - 





“aa 1837 First Ave, New York City 
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Them works I guess’ll never hev _ 
A circulation like 
They got when that tornader come 

A-plungin’ down the pike! 


But ’twa’n’t so drefful funny, 
Or a’ amoosin’ sight, 

When cyclopedies r’ared*aroun’ 
’S if spilin’ fer a fight. 

Ter git a swat o’ forty poun’ 
Salute ye outen space 

Wa’n’t calkerlated fer to drore 
A smile to no man’s face. 


The Jeffersonian Picknickers 
Got guns out to their cooks 

When they found their chowder pizened 
With the six best sellin’ books! 

The train from Circle City 
Took a skip in a-ravine 

When Mary Ann Crawfish’s works 
Balled up the old machine! 


One party up ter Simpkinville, 
The adj’inin’ county-seat, 
Returnin’ feelin’ summat proud, 
An’ wabbly in the feet, 
Sunthin’ draps on him out the sky, 
As floors him on the plain; 
’Twas a Dago book by Corhellhigh— 
Wal, he never spoke again! 


They sues the town fer damagers 
(Some on ’em raised it high), 
Said some of Slowun’s Histories 
Had made their wells go dry. 
An’ seven red-nosed robbers 
Claims they got the’r mawral fall 
*Cause they foun’ Zolars in the springs 
A’ter that leetle squall! 


Ben Butterfoot, that kep’ a ranch 
An’ raised Angory goats, 

Claims that the literatoor they’d eat 
Hed spilt the critters’ coats. 

It *pears them frisky animiles 
Hed stuffed on Hall J. Cane, 

“ An’,” 8’ he, “ ther ha’r stan’s all on end 


An’ won’t sot down again!” 
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FOR MORE THAN 6,000 YEARS 
the Hebrew race has obeyed a sanitary law, 
very peculiar, very strict, but highly to be re- 
spected. Things pure in accordance with that 
ceremonial law are called Kosher, and HANpD 
- SAPOLIO, free from all animal fats of greases, 


being made of the purest and most health- 
giving vegetable oils, is strictly Kosher. 











his fact should give it preference over | 


all doubtful soaps—among Gentiles as well as 
among Jews—and a single trial of its merits 
will convince anyone of its great excellence. 





HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the sur- 
face, nor does it go down into the pores and | 
dissolve their necessary oils. It opens the pores, | 
liberates their activities, but works no chemical 
change in those delicate juices that go to make 
up the charm and bloom of a perfect complexion. 
If you want a velvet skin, don't PUT ON prep- 
ations, but TAKE OFF the dead skin, and let 

the new perfect cuticle furnish its own beauty. 
Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 


Its use is a fine habit. 
its cost a trifie. 
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Nossir! No liberies fer us, 

~ We'll let the cultcher slide; 

We don’t hanker fer the finest brand 
That Andy’cud pervide. 

We’d need in thish yere town a man 
Cud navergate the air, 

An’ go balloonin’ a’ter books 
When they started on a tear! 


> 


THE preacher in a small Virginia church had just announced 
A Reminder _ his text, “ Thou shalt not steal.” 
As he pronounced the words a burly negro in one of the rear 
benches slapped his knee vigorously. : 

After the sermon the preacher met his parishioner. —* Allen,” said he, 
“before my sermon, when I announced the text, ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ L 
noticed from the pulpit that you slapped your knee. Why did you do that?” 

The man hesitated a moment before he replied. “You done reminded me, 
sah, to-morrer’s our weddin’ , SENET and I done promise Lize a chicken 
dinner.” ; 

8. T. Stern. 
>. 


““LOVE’S PUPILS” 
By William H. Frost 
BENEATH the palms I spied a youthful pair, 
A Sefiorita, dark—a Tourist, fair; 


She teaching him to roll a cigarette, 
He teaching her to speak the alphabet ; 


While Love, the greater master of the three, 
Was teaching them the road to Arcady. 


> 


Tuis story is told at the expense of General, then Colonel, Edward 
sata the Johnston, of the Confederate Army. The incident occurred dur- 
ing the campaign in West Virginia at the beginning of the war, 
while General Johnston was in command of a regiment of Georgia-volunteers. 
They were camped in the-mountains in the very heart of a region noted for 
its illicit distilleries, and the mixture of raw Georgians and mountain dew 


was a constant source of annoyance to the General as well as a menace to 


discipline. 

The natives, recognizing this as a brilliant opportunity to better their 
meagre fortunes, were indefatigable in their efforts to introduce the coveted 
liquor into camp, where it met with a ready and rapid sale. 

At last, thoroughly out of patience, the General ordered camp anneal 
and all liquor confiscated and placed in his tent for safe-keeping. As a result 
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+ COUNT CASSINI SAYS: 


5 
ue . Russian Imperial Embassy, Washington. 





\< 








The HAYNER WHISKEY which has been used at the Russian 
Embassy has given universal satisfaction. Fn . 


.< 


It is an admirable household whiskey. 


HIGHEST QUALITY AND PERFECT PURITY. 

Government statistics show that the famous Miami Valley produces better grain and 
has purer water than any other section of this country. It is Nature’s garden. Right in 
the heart of this favored spot is our distillery, We have at our very door the two essen- 
tials for producing the finest whiskey in the world--the best grain and the purest water. 
Add to these one of the most completely equipped distilleries ever operated and an ex- 
perience of 38 years in distilling whiskey and you have a combination that is unequaled 
anywhere, That’s why HAYNER WHISKEY is the best for medicinal and other uses. That's 

“~ why we have over half a million satisfied customers. That's why YOU should try it. 
Don’t forget that it goes direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original strength, 
richness and flavor, carries a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and 
AGE and saves the dealers’ enormous profits. Your money back if you’re not satisfied, 


; : 
} HAYNER } 
; WHISKEY ; 
4 4 FULL QUARTS $9.20 6 


‘ 5 Russian Ambassador. § | 
‘THE ONLY WHISKEY WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION FOR . § 


i 4 








; 
§ EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US. 
g OUR OFFER Wc.vil! send you Four rut QUART BOTTLES of HAYWER SEVEN. - 


YEAR-OLD RYE for $3.20. and we will pay the express charges. 

. Try it and if you don’t find it all — and as good as you ever used or can buy 

from air Ae else at any price, then send it back at our expense and your 

$3.20 will be returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over, How 

could it be fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied you are not out a cent. 
We ship in a plain sealed case, no marks to show what's inside. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont.. Nev..N. Mex..Ures Utah., Wash., or Wy 


§ Oo 
must be on the basis of 4 QUARTS for $4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID 20 f 
¢ ze ae QU. y or Quarts for $16.00 by 






ESTABLISHED ISTI 
ApLISHED THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY,  IsTIUEY 
DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO., ST. PAUL, MINN., ATLANTA, GA., 


Please mention LIPPINcoTT’s MaGazInE when saswering this advertisement. 
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of the search, the next. day sii: reposed under the General’s bunk a varied ... © 


assortment of demijohns ‘and kegs filled, or partly so, with moonshine. 

There was in the regiment a lank Georgian whose love for moonshine and 
consequent disregard for regulations caused him to spend a greater part of his 
time under custody of the guard. It so happened that. he was released on the 
day following the confiscation, and, with a thirst of several days’ accumulation, 
he searched in vain for his keg of whiskey. He pondered for some time, and 
then a bright thought seemed to strike him... He marched boldly up to the 
General’s tent, knocked, and was admitted to his-commander’s presence. Stand- 
ing at attention and making his best salute, he said,— 

“ Kunnel, I’m powerful dry, suh, and I sholy would like a dram.” 

The astonished officer was about to order him back to the guard-house 
when the Georgian, in nowise abashed, continued,— ¥ 

“You see, Kunnel, I knows whar’ thar’ is a kaig of that ar. stuff, and if 
you'll gimme a dram, I’ll tell you whar’ it’s at.” 

The General grasped the opportunity, and, calling an orderly, told him to 
pour out a generous dram for the rascal, who drank it with much relish and 
was moving to the door when he was halted by the General’s command, “ Hold 
on, you rascal, now tell me where that keg of whiskey is.” 

“Well, suh, if it ain’t been drunk up, I reckon as how you'll find it over 
thar’ under your baid.” And the Georgian slipped out of the tent in time to 


dodge the General’s ink-bottle. 
M. B. Stewart. 


> 


A curious and amusing mixture of early piety and worldliness 
Mixed came to light in a city school-room one day when the teacher had 

asked the children to write on their pads of paper something about 
the profession or occupation in which they would like to engage when they 
became men and women. One little girl wrote briefly but effectively, “TI would 
desire to be a lady rider at a circuss if it was the Lord’s will.” Another ‘little 
girl with equally mixed ideas wrote, “ Missionary, but if not that, millinary or 


clerk in candy store.” 
J. L. Hi. 


> 


HIS CHARM 
By Lulu Whedon Mitchell 
OF course, I know he’s homely, 
His thinning hair is red, 
His necktie’s often worn awry, 
His common name is Ted; 
His hand is something like a ham, 
And when he bows—oh, my! 
But you forget it as you catch 
The twinkle in his eye. 


I know he isn’t college bred, 
His language boasts no frills; 
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Tue fact that bicycling has for go many years stood pre-eminent among our 
healthful out-of-door pleasures, and that no exercise has ever been found to 
take its place, may be given as the fundamental reasons for the phenomenal 
interest which is being shown in the widespread revival of this delightful 
pastime. 

A second, and Rerhaye exonlly potent reason, may be found in the tremen- 


dous strides which have been made in the way of mechanical improvements 
for the safety, comfort, and luxury of the rider. 

To one who has ridden only the old-style wheel of but a few years ago, the 
bicycle innovations of to-day come as a zeal-inspiring revelation. Indeed, as 
Miss Edith Griswold, one of New York’s well-known women lawyers, recently 
said, ‘‘ Bicycling, up to date, differs as much from cycling of a few years ago as 
riding in an easy spring carriage differs from riding in a rigid ox-cart—as row- 
ing with the tide differs from rowing against the tide, and as varied gymnastic 

. exercise differs from the monotonous treadmill.”’ 

To be able to take with ease and comfort hills at which we were always 
accustomed to dismount—to glide down winding steeps with every sensation of 
ayy = the complete enjoyment of an exercise as beneficial as it: 
1s delightful. 

Perhaps nothing is more indicative of the deep hold that wheeling has 
upon us than the strong endorsement it receives from the Medical Profession. 

Doctors have from the very inception of cycling been firm in their support 
of the wheel as one of the greatest hygienic inventions of the age. : 

A universal knowledge of the wonderful innovations of the modern wheel 
will place bicycling far in the lead of our out-of-door diversions. 

he chainless construction is now well known; combine with this the 
marvellous two-speed and the new coaster brake, and we have in the wheel 
of to-day a mechanical masterpiece, as far in advance of the bicycles of a few 
years ago as the pneumatic-tired safety was ahead of the old ordinary. 

The renaissance of bicycling is assured, and all lovers of out-of-door sport 
are hailing it with delight. 
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” “He keeps the story to himself 
Of all his pains and ills; 
Great-grandpapa he never had, 
Of gold he’s somewhat shy, 
But there’s a sign he’s seldom sad—*' 
The twinkle in his eye. 


I’ve known him but a little while, ‘ 


»He lives acrogs the way; 

My mother frowns upon his suit 
And bids me say him “ Nay.” 

¥et he can twist that “ Nay” to “ Yea,” 
And make misgivings fly, 

For Cupid tipped the arrow with 
That twinkle in his eye! 


» vO 


RapH and Henry were playing together one day, when they. got. 
-* ee into a dispute about the ball they were tossing. Finally the 


quarrel assumed such.serious proportions that Henry bit his little 
brother on the cheek, inflicting an ugly-looking Weund. 

Ralph, screaming with pain, rushed into the house to his mother, declaring 
Henry had bitten him. 

His brother, frightened at the result of his anger and the punishment 


pretty sure to follow, exclaimed, “I didn’t bite him, mamma, he bited hisself!” 
Sarah L. Tenney. 
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THE teacher was explaining the hair appendages of the face. 

a First came the eyebrows, then the lashes, next the little, soft 

hairs in the ears, and then, calling on Johnny (who, by the 

way, was inattentive), she asked. “ Johnny, you may tell me what we some- 
times find at the end of the nose?” 

“ Boils,” promptly responded Johnny, and he wondered why all the chil- 


dren laughed. 


H. G. G. 
5 
A GENTLEMAN picked his five-year-old son up and set him on his 
os gers’ shoulder while on a ferry-boat one day some years ago, saying, 
un 


“Sonny, do you see that man standing over there against the 
rail—the man in the black clothes with the black slouch hat?” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“Well, look at him closely, my dear, and remember him. That is General 
Grant that papa has told you so much about and that you have seen so many 
pictures of.” 

The gentleman set his little son down again, and the child looked up at 
him with an expression in which were mingled great disappointment and dis- 
belief. 
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Walnuts and Wine 








Used by the Roval Fac “ithe ‘ind Seomet Plossl 
throughout Europe , 


EREBOS 
TABLE SALT 


NOURISHES 


The daintiest, dryest salt ever made. Its use on the table 4 
and in the kitchen replaces the phos- a 
phates lost from your food in cooking 


Send for sample, enough for — « CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson St, NEW YORK 


™ 


Inrants THRIVE on cow’s milk that is not subject to any change of compo- 
sition. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is always the same in ail 
climates and at all seasons. As a general household Milk it is superior and is 
always available. 


- “Kepr Evertastincty Ar Ir.’’—This enormous business enterprise was 
started with the settled conviction that Philadelphia was the city in which it 
could be made a success, and that Philadelphia business methods would make 
it a success. In the little room on Sansom. Street, father and son adopted the 
how well-known Philadelphia motto, ‘‘Keeping everlastingly at it brings 
success.”” On the walls of the two floors of the Mariner & Merchant Building, 
at Third and Chestnut Streets, and the press and work rooms in the rear, that’ 
motto is to-day engraved for the 229 employees of the big firm to read. 
In 1873 N. W. Ayer to his rest and left the business and the name 
to his son, F. W. Ayer. Henry N. McKinney was taken into the firm in 1875, 
Albert G. Bradford and Jarvis A. Wood in 1898. These three partners, 4 
together with F. W. Ayer, conduct the business to-day. a4 
1876 brought the firm to the Times Building, whet it rented one floor. 
Deis twenty-five years N. W. Ayer & Sons spread extensively. Then they | 
mov 
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to their present quarters, on the site, 1 way, of the first. adver- 
almer in 


For Children While hile Cutting Their Teeth. 


fin Od and Well-Tried Remedy, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


q MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


been used for over FIFTY YEARS Ba of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
wa PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTH THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, a 
WIND got ge and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. 
sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other ki aa. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


tising agency in America, established by Volney 























“the flowers in his. garden. 
sweetest flowers and gave -them to her and kissed her, and led her footsteps 
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swe, what is ‘it, ‘fonny ae asked the father tenderly. . 
<  S Me-it thats Genera i Where's, his gun? oii aia! 4 

; 3 Ethel Shakelford. - 
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r TWO MOONS - 
es By Mary H. Northend 


ake FOINTED out, the, planeta, ae eal es ee 


“The stars of dazzling hue, a ey 
The crescent moon, which glittered a & 
Amid the mass of blue. 


4“ With puzzled look she listened, 
'" ‘Then, in her baby croon, 
“But tell me, dearest mother, eg 
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; Where is the‘other:moon?? = aig = 
i . . . a. 
x : oh a eat 7 
.“ The other moon?” I queried;") <=; , p 
* “Why, yes,” said four-year old, ~ Le oe 


“T’ve surely - heard you mention 
“The new moon and the old.” 
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HAND-IN-HAND they wandered among the posies of a New Eng- 
Jang: ‘gardetf, a father and his Titpler girl, 2 and the cane peace ” 
was over alk i bee 

The father was a clergyman of the old. -school, and that morning ‘he’ had: 


Misrepre- 
sentation 


. preached to the quiet country folk of the wrath of God, and. the tortures. of 


Hell, and the fearful punishment and retribution which a just and angry God 


sends upon the ‘children of men. ‘The little child had listened thoughtfully as 


he preached long" and earnestly of the wrath of God and the torments of the 
damned. 

The clergyman returned to his home and walked with his little girl among 
He loved her very dearly, and he plucked the 


with the gentleness and tenderness of fatherhood. 
Suddenly the little one looked up into his face. 


wistfully, “I wish God was as good as you are!” 
Florence Gilman McCollom 


“Dear papa,” she said 
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SvE was studying her geography lesson when her mother entered 


Mixed the 
*Ographies 


the room. 
“Mother,” she said, quite pieiiaxed: “did you know that 


Queen Victoria was born before Christ?” 
“ Why, no,” answered her mother, “she was not.” e. . eo 
“Oh, but this says so! 2 


It is Victoria, B. Oo": 5 




















The attractive package—the appetizing appearance of __ 
Libby’s (Natural Fawr) Food Products 


are only exceéded by their goodness. They are just what you want for Picnics, 
Lawn Luncheons, Excursion Trips, or forany occasion. Libby’s Ox Tongue, 
Deviled Ham, Melrose Paté, Peerless Wafer-Sliced Dried Beef, and Potted Ham, 
are among the list of good things. Ask your grocer for Libby’s; they are the best. 


Qur booklet, ‘‘Good bby to Eat’”’ sent free on 
i 


request. 
Send five 2c stamps for Li *s Big Atlas of the World. 


Libby, McNeill « Libby 
Chicago 
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Clean linen, clean, pure: 
food and personal. clean- 
liness are important req- 
uisites in the healing of 
the sick. On account of 
IY its purity, Ivory Soap is 
= the best for the ward and . 


Milk Cbtmentbatee| |} i the “hospital etchen 


and laundry: 


THE BEST MADE. IT FLOATS. 
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have been established over 50 YEARS. By ours 
be system of payments every ed in moderate cir-); 
cumstances can own a VOSE Piano. We take old7 
: : ; . ~ instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano if. 


your home free of expense, Write for Catalogue D. and explanation. 
SONS : 


VOSE & ston St., Boston, Mass. | 





PIANO CO., 160 B 








